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PREFACE 


This book represents Area years of research and analysis in 
ten communities in the United States and Canada. 

Perhaps tlie study most nearly comparable to it is the excellent and 
important volume Television and the Child by Himmelweit, Oppen- 
beim, and Vince, recently publuhed in the United Kingdom. ‘Ibeir 
book is the first full-length study of the impact of television on English 
children; ours is the first fuU-Iength study of television and North 
American children. 

HUs is not to imply that the studies are alike. Indeed, drey are quite 
diiFerent, although there is an encouraging correspondence in results 
when they can be compared. But British television and English culture 
are not identical with American tdevision or North American culture. 
Furthermore, the earlier study did not become available in time for the 
present study to repeat some of its questions so as to arrive at closer 
comparisons. Therefore, the studies are diiferent in raw material, con- 
cept, and plan. 

In one way especially this study was unlike the English study. Him- 
melweit. Oppenhelm, and Vince Jenew in advance the amount of their 
support, and could therefore plan the entire study before they gathered 
any data. Our study, however, began as a study of the use of television 
by children In the first six grades of the San Francisco school system. 
The results there proved to be so interesting that we were able to get 
additional money to carry the investigation through the twelfth grade 
In San Frandsco, and later into five Rocky Mountain communities where 
conditions contrasted considerably with any pre\ious studies of this 
kind. From another source we got money to interview 188 entire faml- 
L'es— as families— which was a very interesting experience for them and 
for us, and probably the first time that any researchers had ever explored 
in sudi detail the relation of television to famUy life and values. \Vhen 
it became apparent that we could not find a suitable control town in the 
United Stales where few or no children would have been exposed to 
television, xve went to Canada and studied two very interesting com- 
munities in the same culture area, one of which did not yet have tele- 
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vision whereas the other had a great deal of television. While this 
material was in the stage of analysis, we accepted the invitation of a 
metropolitan suburban city to come In and study in detail some of the 
television behavior of their young children. And finally we went to 
Denver to check one of our most important hypotheses on a sample of 
high sdiool students. 

This is not an uncommon history of research, especially when proj- 
ects are not richly financed. As we %vcnt along, we Improved our meth- 
ods and our instruments, sharpened our hypotheses, checked our San 
Francisco metropolitan findings against our Rocky Mountain findings, 
our United States findings against our Canadian results, and so forth. 
But we should be less than honest if we did not admit fliat there were 
limes when we wished, late in the study, that we had known from the 
first how far we ^vere going to be able to carry it. If we had been able 
to plan from the first for the entire study, we should have made some 
plans differently. If this ^vas sometimes a matter for regret, on the other 
hand it was hi^y satisfying to us tfiat our first results should prove as 
useful as diey did, and that the methods and hypotheses with which we 
began should stand up as well as they did. And we were pleased to be 
able to gather as mu^ and as varied information as we ^d on an es- 
penditure which, as research mosey goes, must be counted a sboestiing. 

We could not have done so without the generous, whol^earted, and 
Interested cooperation of three groups of persons. One of these groups 
was the 6,000 ddldren and the 2.000 parents, who gathered information 
and kept records for us and submitted to our tests and our questioning. 
A second group ^Yas the more dian 300 teachers and school officials in 
ten communities who cooperated so fully vrith us. Widi tiie e.'rcepUon 
of San Francisco and Denver, we cannot name them here, because we 
have promised not to identify the comniunities. And it would be unfair 
to name the San Frandsco and Denver people without naming the 
others. But if we could, we should print all their names and all their 
cities here in gold, because their cooperativeness, their quick imder- 
standing of what we were seelting, and thdr skill were ^ that made 
it possible for us to turn a few thousand dollars into many thousands 
of interviews. 

In the third place, we are deeply grateful to the National Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center, which was the chief financer of this 
study, and which one year gave us a large fraction of its meager research 
budget so that we could go on with die study. The officials of thit or- 
ganization were generous not only widi funds but also with their highly 
informed advice and counsel when we sought it Moreover, they re- 
stricted in no way what we did, and sought to influence in not even the 
slightest tvay our conclusions. 
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Several donors to this study wish to remain anonymous, but we must 
mention Iba Instltutefor ComnmnieatJon Heseardi, at Stanford, to which 
we belong, whidr supported us with money, facilities, personnel time, 
and advice. We should also mention the Center for Advanced Study 
in tho Behavioral Sciences, whidi, by ^ving a Fello%vship to the senior 
author, provided precious time for analysis and writing. 

The people who have advised us are very many. Among them sve 
must mention Hilde Himmelwclt, of the University of London; Hobert 
Silvcy, of the British Broadcasting Corporation; Nell hforrison and Ken- 
neth Adler, of the Canadian Broadcostieg Corporation; Kleanor Mac- 
coby, Nathan Maccoby, Robert R. Scats, and Richard F. Carter, of Stan- 
ford; Paul LazarsFeld, of Columbia; Ithlel Pool, of the Massadiusetts 
Institute of Technology; John and Matilda Riley, of Rutgers; William 
Kessen, of Yale; LauTcnce Z Freedman, formerly of Yale, dotv of the 
Center for Advanced Studies In the Behavioral Sciences, who contributed 
the excellent memorandum on a psychiatrist s view of television effect: 
William If. Sewell, of \Viscoosin; Paul Deutschmann, of Michigan State; 
Frits Redl, of Wayne; Theodore Newcomb, of Michigan; Robert B. 
Hudson, Ryland Crary, and President John V^ite, of tho National Edu- 
cational Tclc^*^sion and Radio Center; these and others, all of whom ore 
blameless for the deCcicncies of thh work, but each of whom lias talked 
over parts of it %vilh us and contributed from his ^vi5dom and experience. 

We should also like to mention the names of the persons who, at 
various times during the study, served as editon, coders, IBM opera- 
tors, data anal}^, and typists. These arc: Barbara Bachman, Stephen 
Baffrey, Jon Barker, Mimi Cutler, Margery Deutsdimaxm, Douglas A. 
Fuchs, Edna Carfiiikle, Jon Gilmore, Selma Greenberg, Ralph Haber, 
Joan Hoffman, Geraldine S. Jenkins, Gloria R. Jensen, Jonathan F. Lane, 
Suzanne Mason, Linda Miller, Ronald Rapaport, Galen Rarick; Dexter 
Roberts, Susan Roberts, Frederidc Shoup, Christopher C. Smifli, Caro- 
lyn Tucker, Robert J. Umphress, Thuan van Nguyen, and Jon W, Wilcox. 

Finally, we owe a deep and special debt of gratitude to two of our 
colleagues at Stanford, Eleanor Maccoby and Richard F. Carter, who 
gave thoughtful and painstaking readings to this entire manuscript in 
its penultimate stage. Their penetrating criticisms and suggestions are 
reflected on many pages of this book. 

WnnoH SoniAMir 
jACsLYIi 

Edwin B. Pahkeh 

Stanford, 19C0 
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INTRODUCTION 


No infonned iierson can say simply that television is bad or 
that it is good for children. 

For some children, under some conditions, some television is harm- 
ful. For Diher children under the same conditions, or for the same chil- 
dren under other conditions, it may be beneGcial. For most children, 
under most conditions, most television is probably neither particularly 
harmful nor particularly bcnehciaL 

This maj’seem undiily cautious, or full of weasel twrds, or, perhaps, 
academic gobbledygoob to cover up something inherently simple. But 
the topic we ore dealing ^vith in this book is sot simple. We wish it 
were. Wc avish it were possible to $ay simply that television has such 
and such an effect on children, and therefore that this kind of television 
is bad, this Idod is good. Unfortunately, it just docs not w'ork that way. 
Effects arc not that simple. 

^Vhe^ we say something about the effect of television on children, 
we are really making a double-edged statement. That is, sve ore saying 
something about television and something about children. For example, 
if we say that a television program is “interesting," we ore saying that 
the program has a certain quaUty to which certain children respond in 
a certain way we call “interest.” If we say that a program is "frighten- 
ing,* we are saying that the program has certain qualities to which chil- 
dren react in a certain other way. 

In a sense the term “eifect” is misleading because it suggests that 
television "does something" to diildren. The connotation is that televi- 
sion is the actor; the children are acted upon. Qiildren are thus made 
to seem relatively inert; television, relatiwly active. Children are sit- 
ting victims; television bites them. 

Nothing can be farther from the fact 

It is the cliildren who are most active in this relationship. It is they 
who use television, rather than television that uses them. 

As between two favorite images of the situatfon-the image of chil- 
dren as helpless victims to be stta<d%d by television, and the image of 
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television as a great and sliiny cafeteria from \vhicli chUdren select 
what they want at the moment-the latter is the more nearly accnratc. 
It is true that the menu of this cafeteria is heavy in fantasy, tlial it con- 
tains a high proportion of violent dishes, and ^at there is less variety 
available at any given time than some patrons might wbh. But the cafe- 
teria sets the food out; the children talce what they want and eat it The 
very nature of television malces for a minimum of variety in the cafe- 
teria; the nature of human beings malces for great variety on the side 
of the diildren. 

What television is bringing to <duldren, as we shall show, is not 
essentially diSeient from what radio and movies brought them; but what 
diildren bring to television and the other mass media is infinitely varied. 

So when we talk about the effect of television, we are really talking 
about how children use television. A child comes to television seeking 
to satisfy some need. He finds something there, and uses it The follow- 
ing pages of this book testify that diildren use the same television in 
different ways. But some increment of this choice enters into their 
funded esperience, and ultimately into their understandings, values, and 
behaviors. Under certain conditions the dioice may thus contribute to 
crime, violence, or lax morality; under others, to a better understanding 
of adult life and democratic v^ues; under still others, to none of these. 
Therefore, in trying to understand die effect of television we have to 
try to understand ^e conditions of effect 

To understand the conditions of effect we have to understand a great 
deal about the lives of children. Something in their lives makes them 
reach out for a particular experience on television. This experience then 
enters into their lives, and has to make Its ^vay amidst the stored experi- 
ence, the codified values, the sodal relationships, and the immediately 
urgent needs that are already a part of those lives. As a result, some< 
thing happens to the original experience. Something is discarded, some- 
tiling is stored away, perhaps some overt behavior occurs. This is tiie 
“effect of television." What we are really trying to understand, then, is 
the part whidi the telerision experience plays in the lives of children. 

The critics and the scholars 

In the last ten yean, rivo groups of writers have addressed them- 
selves to this problem. 

One group— much the larger group— has written as critics. In many 
cases they hive vmttea with extsaccdinaiy beat, for few things in crni 
culture generate as much difference of opinion as television, and noth- 
ing so exercises us as the thou^t that someone may be harming our 
children. Because there has b^ an impressive laci of agreement in 
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this debate, and comparatively few facts to prove any of the points, the 
effect has been not so much to prove charges as to raise a series of dis- 
turbing questions. 

Does television deepen the ignorance or broaden the hnotoledge of 
children? As Clurics Siepmann puts the question [85, p. 2],* is it on 
"opiate of the masses, or a formative influence of high ciilhiral impor- 
tance"? On the one hand, there has been the hope that television would 
bo an educator in every home, would open the far places of the world 
and carry great events, Ideas, and men to children. On the other hand, 
it has been invariably reported that the poorest students in school are 
the heaviest users of telcv-isfon (th&, of course, does not prove that tele- 
vision Is the cause of their poor performance in school). Paul Witty re- 
ported [2, p. 256] in 1951 that television reduced children's reading, 
but was Jess sure of it in 1959 [45J. Remmers reported on the basis of 
a survey of teen-age opinion that rfvo out of five teen-agers felt that 
television Interferes with their sdioolworlc "somewhat" or "very much" 
[2, p. 258J. There is no doubt that children Jeam from television, but 
do Acy learn more from it than tliey would learn without it? Is it con- 
tributing to a more ignorant or a better informed generation? Or are 
there some kinds of ^ildren to whom it is on iotelJectuaJ help, others 
to whom it is a hindrance? 

Decs television debase the tastes of children? Here the case has 
been stated mostly by iotelJectuals. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., has written 
of television’s "down\vard spiral of competitive debasement" [68, p. 394]. 
Louis H. Cohen says that many programs on television "encourage a 
degraded taste fora kiod of kncnvJedge which is unnecessary for healthy 
sodal life" [2, p. 259]. Thomas CriiEth of Time MTites of "The Waist- 
High Culture" and asks whetiier we haven’t sold our soub "for a mess 
of pottage that goes snap, crackle and pop." Television producer David 
Sussldnd told Life: "I'm an intellectual \rf30 cares about television. ’There 
are some good tMngs In it, tiny atolls in the oceans of junk , . . Tmmad 
at "n' because I really love it and iTs lousy. It’s a very beautiful woman 
who looks abominable. The only ^vay to fix it is to clean out the pack 
who are running it . . ." [68, p. 379]. Against this intellectual attack 
Oiae has been the silent reply of millions of television sets being turned 
on every day and every night in every part of the country. 

Does television distort childrens values? It has long been argued 
that television helps its viewers form accurate pictures of political can- 
didates and public events. But questions have been raised as to the 

* lie stuabers to braclceb refer to artldes itad boobs lirted in the Annotated 
Bibliography, pages 297-317. 
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picture of ndult life whicli televisionsliows cliildren- In particular, some 
critics have charged, like Arthur R. Timme, that llianks to teIc\'is{on, 
some children now grow up wth a completely distorted sense of what 
is right and wrong in human social bcha\-ior. Ed^vard Podolsky wrote 
to the Kefauver Commilteei "The human mind in these [juvenile and 
adolescent] age groups is quite impressionable and easily conditioned. 
By constant and repeated presentation of tmdeslrahlc and criminal ac- 
tivity in mass media, many cliildren and adolescents in time accxpt these 
as an attractive way of living." In slightly different tone, Charlotte 
Buhlcr Nviotc: "It is a sveU-cstahlishcd fact llut audiovisual learning 
is one of our finest tools in education. To have tclesision defeat this 
purpose by presenting to the diildrcn assorted negativistic attitudes 
some people have tow’ard life and presenting tliis in dramatic form can- 
not help but have its repercussions ..." [2, pp. 2M-B3], 

Docs telecision teach children too much about life too earhj? The 
principal asker of this question has been Joseph Klapper. lie poinb 
out that children spend much of their television lime on adult programs, 
and sayS! “Adult fare deals almost cxdusivcly with adults, and usually 
svith adults in conOict situations. Some ps>‘choIogists and psychiatrists 
feel that continued exposure to sudi fare might unnaturally accelerate 
the impact of the adult environment on the child and force him into a 
kind of premature maturity, marked by bewilderment, distrust of adults, 
a superficial approach to adult problems, and even unwillingness to be- 
come an adult" He adds that "real adults in the child’s primary group 
are often found wanting by children who appeal to them in situations 
wluch happen to be impelled by TV . . . Such inability on the part of 
real adolts may impress the child as much or more than does the inas- 
surance of TV ix>rtrayed adults" [76, pp. 231-32], Against this point of 
view stands the argument that television speeds the intellectual devel- 
opment of children by bringing them earlier into contact with a wider 
world and adult problems. \Vbi«i viewpoint is right? And if both are 
right, does the cognitive benefit ov'erbalance the psychological harm? 

But the most serious and frequent question raised about television Is 
this: Docs its oiolence tench children violence and crime? The num- 
ber of violent acts on television programs seen by children have been 
counted and listed by observers like Smythe and Cousins. Of course, 
diere is violence in Shakespeare, too, hut Edgar Dale argues that tele- 
vision violence should not be compared with the violence in a great 
dramatist. He says: “I am not arguing that Shakespeare ean get by with 
something that Mickey Sxiillane cannot I simply ask: ‘does the violence 
shown illuminate the wellsprings of conduct help us better understand 
why people act the way they do?* Should bullets, guns, stabbing, kick- 
ing, abduction be the daily imagery of childhood?” Walter Lippmann 
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says they should not; “There can be no real doubt,” he writes, “that the 
movies and television and the ccnnfc books are purveying violence and 
lust to a vicious and intolerable degree. There can he no real doubt that 
public exhibitions of sadism tend to excite sadistic desires and to teach 
the audience how to gratify sadistic desires. Nor can there be any real 
doubt that there is a close connecb'on between the suddenness in the 
increase in sadistic crimes and the nexvvogue of sadism among tbemass 
media of entertainment’' Arthur W. Wallander, the former police com* 
missioner of Ne^v York Cit)', says that crime programs on TV and radio 
glorify criminals and the “private eye’' type of detective. They glory in 
having those characters "put it over on the cop ... in making the po- 
liceman look dumb." Thus, he saj^, bodi children and parents tend to 
lose respect for "the very men they are supporting as their front line 
defender against crime" [2, pp. 26^ 264). 

The question of whether television actually causes crime turns into 
a colloquy of psychiatrists, with Ralph Banay saying that if "prison is 
college for crime, I belie\’e for young disturbed adolescents, TV is a 
preparatoty school for delinquent” f65, p. 83J; Otto Billfg saying that 
television programs "have a very limited influence on the child"; and 
Frank Coburn concluding that, rather than causing delinquency, tele- 
vision provides a "direction for the delinquent’s behavior to take" [quot- 
ed, 2. pp. 267-69]. 

FlnaUy, the question is asked, Does television cause withdrawn and 
addictive hehavicr? On the one hand, it Is argued that television keeps 
children at home and gets the family to do things together. On the 
other hand, psychiatrists like Joosl Mcerlo say that it has a "hypnotiz- 
ing, seductive influence." It makes not for group behavior, but rather 
for private behavior. It encourages wlhdrawal from reality, and makes 
addicts. Robert Shayon says that it encourages in a child “a craving for 
violence and fantasy which drives him continuously to the mass media, 
particularly TV. There he finds unlimited fare but no wholesome satis- 
faction for an abnormal appetite" [52, p. 195]. ^Vhat is the truth in this 
case? Does television make for happy home groups or for children who 
behave in its presence like schizoids? If it makes addicts, what are the 
conditions imder which this occurs, and what kinds of children are vul- 
nerable? 

These are truly serious questions and diarges. We have taken care 
to select the spokesmen, not from the lunatic fringe, not from the pro- 
fessional viewers of television wdi alarm, not from die amateurs. Siep- 
mann, Witty, Remmers, Schlesinger, Dale, and Smythe are college pro- 
fessors, at New York University, Northwestern, Purdue, Harvard, Ohio 
State, and Illinois, respectively. Klapper is a researcher and execudre 
of the General Electric Company. Wallander, as xve have said, is a 
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former police commissioner of New Yralc City. Cohen, Timme, Podol- 
st>', Meerlo, Baoay, BiUig, and Coburn are psychiatrists. Buhler is a 
psychologist Lfppman is the respected columnist; Cousins, the editor 
of the Saturday Rcoieto; Griffith, a stafi member of Time. Sussldnd and 
Shayon are television producers and writers. The stature of these people 
dramatic the importance of the unanswered questions about children 
and television. 

Tor it is unfortunately 6ie case that, not only have we berm unable 
to ans^ve^ the challenging final questions, such as, does television cause 
delinquency, and does it maVe ior more Vnowledge or more ignorance; 
but also we have xmderstood very little the process by which television 
had an eGect, so that rve could predict the part it would play in die 
lives of children. IVhereas it ^vas believed, os we said a lew pages bacJ;, 
that some lands of television, under some conditions, would have such 
effects on some children, we have been in no position to specify tcliot 
kinds of television, conditions, or rduldren. 

Into this needy situation, a few research scholars have been moving. 
Their writings are a mere handful beside the outpouring represented by 
the other group of ^vriters. Their conclusions tend to he more cautious. 
Yet, slowly, some progress has been made. 

Eleanor Maccoby, a child psychologist, formerly of Harvard, now of 
Stanford, has made a series of illuminatiog studies on the relation be^ 
tvi'ecn frustration and aggression In children, and aggression in televi* 
Sion, faying to determine whether frustration in real life did not drive 
children to seek violent material in television, and to remember it longer. 

John and Matilda Riley, sociologists of Rutgers University, made one 
exciting study in which they sought to find out whether a child who had 
good friends In his peer group nude different use of fantasy from a child 
who had fmv friend and was much alone. 

In 1953, Arthur Brodbeck presented a paper to the American Psycho- 
logical Association which was full of insist in its hypotheses and de- 
scriptions of unpublished research concerning television’s effect on chil- 
dren. 

Lotte Bailjm, when a graduate student at Radcliffe, evrote a very 
Interesting doctoral dissertation on what she called the “pictorial media" 
—meaning movies, television, and comics. She was able to make an 
Index of use of pictorial me^ and to identify some of the variables 
that seemed to determine whether a child made much or little use of 
these media. 

R. S. Albert and Robert Zajonc both studied the effect of the pro- 
gram ending. Albert obtained findings which seemed to mean that a 
“crime does not pay" ending does not necessarily reduce aggression in 
ft child, and Zajonc found that children tended to remember behavior 
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that \vns successful (or not punished) in a program, whether It was 
socially acceptable or not 

In addition to these, there have been a fesv other experimental studies 
on television and children published In American Journals, and a num* 
her of surveys of television use, some privat(^ some commerdal, a ievf 
of them specializing in childrerls television behavior. The longest series 
of suiveys of diildren’s use of television has been Witty’s annual series, 
made in the vicinity of Evanston, Illinois. Others ore mentfoned in the 
annotated biography in this volume. 

The research on clUldren's use of television in the United States, 
then, is not very extensive. We can say, in general, that neither the 
basic facts of ho^v much a given kind of child uses television at a given 
age, or what his tastes arc, or what he thinks of television, have been 
satisfactorily pinned down; nor are the dynamic questions of why he 
uses television as he docs, and what happens as a result, well imder* 
stood. 

However, in 1958, tlie first fuU-length study of Television and the 
Child appeared in England, following several very useful short studies 
in tho United Kingdom and other countries. The authors xvere Hilda 
Himmelweit, A. N. Oppenheim, and Pamela Vince, psychologists, of the 
Unlvenity of Londoa This was a careful Job of research, using large 
samples of two groups of English duldren, ten to eleven and thirteen 
to fourteen years of age. Although many of the results of this fine study 
apply onlj' h? England, and all the other results xvoidd have to he re- 
tested in North America, many of the conclusions are suggestive and 
probably applicable to all cultures. A number of the findings will be 
mentioned in the following pages. 

This hook and the research behind it 

This is where we came in. Beginniag in 195T, a year and a half 
before the Himmelweit, Oppenheim, Vince volume and the Bailyn study 
became available, we pbnned and made a series of studies which xve 
hoped would fill in some of the dark areas of our knowledge of children’s 
use of television in tho United States and Canada, and in our under- 
standing of the part television plays in their L'ves. We had no hope of 
being able to answer all the great questions, but we did hope to be 
able to understand better the ccmdltioDS under which children go to 
television and the coaditians under tfizreh television has sa eSect ca 
them. 

*1110 results of our studies are in Uiis book. 

Before describing the research we did, let us say a word about how 
the book is xvritten. 

VVe have done a great deal of new icsearcli. To present the results 
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of it fully, we need tables and statistics. We realize, hos^’ever, that 
many people who are concerned about television in the lives of our 
duldren do not enjoy reading tables and may not understand the 
statistics that accompany them. They are not xnucii interested in re- 
search design, the nature and selection of samples, or questionnaire 
and test construction. We should prefer not to restrict the book to 
readers who have tire concerns of s^olars and understand the language 
of scholarship. Therefore, we have tried to present the te-vt of the book 
—the following eight chapters— so far as possible without tables or statis- 
tics. In the Appendixes we have pul full information about the samples, 
the research instruments, and the tables and statistics which sdiolars 
will want to read. For this purpose we have selected about 150 tables 
from the se\'eral tiiousands of tables die studies produced. In the Ap- 
pendixes, also, we have treated certain other topics (for example, chil- 
dren’s use of other mass media) which require tables but may stiH be 
of interest to nonscholars. Therefore, the text of this book may be read 
with as much or as little of the Appendixes as the reader svishes. 

At this point, therefore, some readers will want to turn to Appen- 
dixl for fuU information on the nature of the leseaidt behind this book. 
For readers who do not need sudi a detailed picture and do not espe- 
cially like to read scholar-talk, we are going to describe brieHy here in 
a nontechnical way the research we conducted, on which many of our 
conclusions are based. 

We made 11 studies between 1958 and 1960. These were: 

Siudyl, San Franctjco, 1958-59. 

Here we studied a total of 2,688 chfldren, chosen so as to represent 
adequately the first six grades, and the eighth, tenth, and twelfth grades 
of the public school system. Some of tiiese children we interviewed 
directly, many of them completed questionnaires and tests given in 
the cla ss room, several hundred kept diaries for us, and some of the 
younger ^lildren were represented through questionnaires completed 
by their parents. In the course of the study we collected questionnaires 
from 1,030 parents describing and reacting to their children’s television 
behavior. The inioimation we collected \’aried somewhat by the chfi- 
dren’s ages, but W’e usually tried to find out as much as possible about 
their mass media behavior; what they used lie different media for and 
what the media meant to titem; what fiiey knew about public affairs, 
science, popular and fine ail, and other parts of the world; something 
about their family Ih’es and their relations with children their own age; 
some of their psydiological Aaractoistics; their mental ability and the 
use they were making of it in school; and so forth. We also talked to 
teadiers, school officials, and other knowledgeable persons. 
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Siudy 2, San Francisco, 1958. 

We interviewed ISS entire fomiiies as famlltcs-msaniaQ that ^ve 
talked to the parents and children together so that they could check 
up on one another and so that w» could observe the interactions. We 
asked them cIueBy about the use different members of the family made 
of the media, and what part the media played in famOy life. The total 
was 502 children, 188 mothers, and 1S7 fathers. 

Studies 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, RocJct/ Mountain communities, 1959. 

In five communities vvithin the Rodcy Moimtain area of the United 
States we interviesved the entire sixth and tenth grades or an adequate 
sample of these, and in three of these communities we studied also the 
first grades. The information we sought svas in most respects parallel 
to what we had sought in San Francisco, although the questionnaires 
were expanded and sharpened as the work went along. In the case of 
these first grades, for example, xve gave the duldren vocabulary tests. 
In these five towns, our total sample was 1,708 children and 284 parents. 
As before, we talked to teachers and officials. 

Studies 8 end 9, Canada, 19^. 

We studied tivo communities in Canada, which were comparable in 
most respects except that one did and one did not have television, In 
each case we studied the Crs^ sixth, and tenth grades, using the same 
materials as in the Rocky Mountain cities, although improved by use 
and somewhat expanded to take account of the characteristics of Cana- 
dian mass conunimication. We gave the fint-gmders a vocabulary test. 
The total >vas 913 children and 269 parents. As before, ^ve talked to 
teachers and officials. 

Study 10, American suburb, 1960. 

In a metropolitan suburb of the United States we studied in detail 
the tele^’ision behavior, program dioice, and time alJocatiojis of all the 
elementary school children in one school Hiese totaled 474 children. 
We also t^ed to parents and teachers. 

Study 11, Denver, 1960. 

To test certain hypotheses develc^ed in the previous studies, we 
studied 2M students in the tenth grade in Denver, Colorado. The infor- 
mation dealt with their media behavior in relation to mental ability and 
social norms. 

In these eleven studies, then, wo gahered information from 5,991 
students, 1,958 parents, and several hundred teachers, officials, and other 
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knowledgeable persons in ten communities in the United States and 
C anada, representing cities and towns, metropolitan areas and isolated 
areas, industrial, agricultural, and residential communities, and every 
major conditioa of television development nosv to be seen in North 
America including the condition of no television. It goes wthout say- 
ing that, in addition to oni own data, we have made use of all the other 
research we have been able to find bearing on children's use of television. 

These are the bases for the statements to be found in the following 
pages. 

What follows: 

In the chapter immediately following, we have tried to describe 
some of the ch^ges television has made in flie child’s world. In Chap- 
ter 3, we have set doNvn the essential facts and figures on the amoimt 
and kind of television children make use of at different ages and times, 
what It means to them, and how they compare it with other mass media. 
In Chapter 4 vre have developed and tested some theory as to how and 
why cMdren use television. Then follcnv three chapters that seek to 
andyze the chief elements in a child’s life and personality that deter- 
mine the use he makes of television. Chapter 8 considers in some detail 
the chief suppositions that have been made about television’s effects. 
In that chapter we return to some of the questions we have just stated. 
Then there is a final chapter of summary, concluding with some pointed 
questions addressed to broadcasters, teachers, parents, and researchers. 

Eadi of these chapters is keyed into the Appendix where the tabular 
and statistical evidence is to be found. “Table 11-6“ refers to Appen- 
dix n, Table 6. 
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THE NEW WORLD OF TELEVISION 


No mass medium has ever exploded over a coatioeat as tele* 
vision exploded over North America in the 1950’s. 

At the beginning of 1948 there were barely 100,000 television re- 
ceiving sets in use in the United States. In 1949, there were a million; 
at the end of 1959, 50 million. At the beginning of the 1950s, about 
one out of 15 U.S. homes had television. At the end of the 1950’s, 
seven out of eight homes had it 

In Canada, which Is larger In area ond has more open country, tele- 
vision came Into use a bit more slowly. But there, as in the United 
States, great prodigies of ingenuity and engineeiing were performed 
to jump the mountains and wilderness and bring television to dis- 
tant places. Cables were brought in bom remote stations. Antennas 
were erected on mountains to feed the receivers in valleys. Stations, 
microwave carriers, receiver sales, and maintenance facilities, all spread 
at a fantastic pace. The familiar antennas began to appear £nt on the 
northeastern seaboard, first In the large cities, first in the high-income 
homes, and then spread like the common cold from one end of the 
continent to the o^er, from the metropolis to the tmvn to the farm, 
and from the mansions to the shades. (See Table II-l.) 

More swiftly than any^vhere else, television penetrated to homes 
where there were young children. Tliroughout the early years of Amer- 
ican television, homes where there were children imder twelve were 
almost t^vice as likely to have television as were childless homes. It 
was in homes with children where television was most eagerly awaited, 
and most Intensively used. 

Thus, as 150 million people rearranged their lives in the I950's to 
accommodate the picture tube in the living room, the rearrangement 
^vas most striking In the homes with children. Television became the 
greatest soiuee of national entertainment, but most particularly it took 
over from movies, comic book^ baby-sitters, and playmates a large 
part of the job of entertaining dilldren. It brought the world to every- 
^ For tables asd oOier data afplriof to tlds (hapter see Acpeadlx U. 
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one’s living room, tut most particularly it gave children an earlier loolc 

at lar places and adult behavdor. It became the greatest and loudest 

salesman of goods, and sent children clamoring to their parents for 

box tops. It created heroes and villains, fads, fashions, and stereotypes, 

and nowhere so successfully, apparently, as with the pliable minds of 

children. 

In tfie decade of die 1950’s, television came to dominate the non- 
sleep, conschool time of the North American child. One-sixth of all 
the child's \valdng hours, from the age of three on, is now t>’pically 
given over to the magic picture tube. Ouring the first sixteen years of 
life, the typical child now spends, in total, at least as much time wth 
television as in school. Television is probably the greatest source of 
common experience in the lives of childreD, and, along svith the home 
and the school, it has come to play a major part in socializing the child. 
T7ic tcorld of radio 

If any of us were now compelled to find two or three hours every 
day for a ne\v acUvity, we should probably resent that requirement 
as an intolerable intrusion on our sdiednl^ lives. It svould require 
us to make profound and far-readiing changes. And this is precisely 
what television has done. It has come as an interloper into lives which 
already seemed full It has taken two or three hours daily from chil- 
dren who previously gave It no Km<» at aE 

Can you remember what a diild's life ^vas like before television? 

Don’t think nostalgically bad; to family evenings around the piano. 
Those were gone long before television. The age before television %vas 
the age of radio. Perhaps the best way to remind ourselves wbat it was 
like is to look at some of the researdi studies made in that time. 

In 1930, Paul Lyness studied a large sample of Des Moines, Iowa, 
school children [55]. This was near the end of the radio age for Des 
Moines, just before television came in. At that time children were 
spending almost as much time on radio as they now spend on tele- 
vision. They listened about two hours a day when they were in the 
early school grades; a little over three hours a day in the middle school 
years; a little less in high schooL From first through ^velfth grades, 
then, the t>pical child gave radio t%vo to three hours a day. 

Des Moines children at that time were seeing an average of one 
movie a week ( about three times as many as the average child sees in 
Ihomovie theater today). They averaged more than four comicbooks a 
week (far abo%-e todays average). On the other hand, they were spend- 
ing about as much time on newspapers, magazines, and books as children 
do today. 

But It was radio that dominated their mass media time. Tliey 
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scheduled their evenings, when they were old enough, around the 
feature shows of radio. Most of tbdr music came from radio, and their 
drama about equally from movies and radio. They trusted radio nesvs 
(as the polls showed) more than newspaper news. They drew their 
popular heroes, and much of their a«niogony of political heroes and 
villains, from radio. 

Can you remember what was on radio at the end of the 1940’s? 
Almost hal f of radio was music (now it is nearly three-fourths), A 
little over half of radio music was popular music, the rest of it about 
equally divided between classical music and a combination of West- 
ern songs, hill-billy ballads, and religious singing. About 16 per cent 
of radio was drama (now somewhat less). But much more than 16 
per cent of audience time was spent on drama, for this included the 
popular crime shows and the da}rtime serials tiiat followed one after 
another, day after day, week without end: “Stella Dallas," “Portia Faces 
life,” “When a Girl Marries,” “The Romance of Helen Trent,” and so 
on and so forth. About 12 per cent of radio was news; the five-minute 
newscast featuring three comnanerdals, was imcommon, and the air 
was full of sober and respected ne%vs commentators like Edward R. 
Morrow, H. V, Kalteobom, and Elmer Davis. There was a great deal 
of “audience participation” on the which means quiz sho^vs, side- 
walk interviews, breakfast clubs, and ^e like. But perhaps the feature 
that best indexed American radio for foreign visitors was the group of 
high-rating comedy and variety sho\vs: Fred Allen, Jack Benny, Boh 
Hc^e, Arthur Godfrey, Charlie McCarthy, and the rest of them. 

This >vas the world of entertainment to which American children 
used to be attached as they are now attached to television entertain- 
ment So doing, they still had somewhat more playtime than children 
have today, and th^ got to bed a little eailier. 

The transilhn to television 

In December of 1950 and January of 1951, Eleanor Maccoby in- 
terviewed 332 mothers of school children in Cambridge, Afassachusetts 
[40, 1951], This ^vas at the time when television had only recently come 
to Boston and its surrounding communities like Cambridge, so that it 
was possible to compare children W'hose families did not Have tele- 
vision with those whose families did. 

She found, as everyone has in the early period of television, a great 
flurry of interest in the ne>v medium. Children in television homes were 
spending two and a half hours weekdays, and three and a half hours 
Sundays, watching the shadows on the magic tube. Children without 
television were spending upwards of half an hour a day, on the average, 
^vatching someone else’s receiver. This latter group waited impatiently 
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for the time when their fathers and modiers would buy a set of their ovm. 

In television homes, few children were listening muci to radio any 
more. Movie-going and reading had considerably decreased. But even 
so, the total mass-media time per day for children in television homes 
^vas about one hour and a half greater than in homes TOthout television. 

' Some of Mrs. Maccob/s more interestmg observations, however, 
i had to do with the way that children organized their nonmedia activities 
1 around television. For one diing, diddren in television homes went 
to bed, on the average, about 25 minutes later on weekdays, about 15 
minutes later on Sundays, than cMIdren of their own age who did not 
have television in their homes. Children with television were less likely 
to do any homework Carefully matching teen-age diildren for age, 
sex, and sodoeconomic status, and matdung also the day of the week 
for whidi the information was collected, Mrs. Maccoby came up with 
tlie foUovi’ing comparison: 

No tlomewotV OuUicii 

DoBO with TV 

Oa weekdays 54S 

Oa Sundays 92S 

And in television homes, children were sacrificing about an hour and 
a half of active playtime to the new medium. It is necessary, ho^veve^, 
to add a word of caution to these comparisons: television was &e%v, and 
bduvioT ptohahly shows a novelty effect. Also, despite the matching, 
there may well have been a self-selection factor that distinguished the 
families who bought lelesision early from the others. 

When television came into a borne, therefore, it meant a major re- 
arrangement in a child's living tune. The question of interest to us is, 
of course, which of these changes persisted and which ones were only 
temporary? 

So far as radio is concerned, U is the general experience that radio 
listening falls almost to zero in the early months of tdevision. Then 
gradually It comes back Now a child typically spends half to two- 
thirds as much time on radio as on television— somewhere from one to 
two hours a day. But it is a different order of attention. No longer is the 
family likely to gather around the radio, absorbed in the adventures of 
Mr. District Attorney or the barbed satire of Fred Allen. Radier, radio 
has become a second medium, to belistened to while one is doing some- 
Uiing else. One hears the ball game while mowing the lawn, the music 
program while doing housework the new’s while riding along in the car. 
Children use radio chiefly for popular music, which provides a pleasant 
and socially tueful badcgroimd while ffiey read or study. 

•Hjeso percentiges were bawd ca matched pain chosen from among 622 
chUdreiL N't for (hts tabb were not given in hln. Maccoby't article. 
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Movie-going, however, has never recovered from the first shod: of 
television. It may very well be dial children today see more movies 
than they saw in the age of radio, but they see most of them on tele- 
vision rather than in the theater. It is an open question whether the 
old films that television replays, interspersed %vith frequent commercials, 
are likely to build any appetite for movie attendance. 

Beading has retained its former time and prestige, with two ex- 
ertions. Books, newspapers, and most magazines are as much read i 
as in die age of radio. But comic books, and the group of magazines 
which includes confessions, screen, detective, and pulp adventure types, 
are now read much less than in the days of radio. 

Television xiewiag itseli typically devours a tremendous amount of 
time in the first months of its availabi li^, then decreases to a-$teady i 
level. Mrs. Maccoby says that her figures are a ‘'minimal estimate," 
and indeed they are about an hour less tlian the estimates of early tele- 
vision viewing we have been able to obtain elsewhere. That is, in the 
first weeks and months when a television set is introduced into the 
home, the typical viesving time of children is likely to be in the neigh- 
borhood of three and one-half hours on a weekday, four or four and a 
half oa Sunday. Then the time settles dmvn to about the levels Mrs. 
Maccoby found-two and a half hours on weekdays, an hour more on 
Sunday. 

‘Zhe total mass communication time remains an hour to an hour and 
one-half more than it used to be la the days of radio. A few minutes 
of this have been absorbed by postponing bedtime. A few more minutes 
have been gained by reducing die time for active play, especially play 
%vith other children. *1116 major part of the additional tine has been 
absorbed by combining radio widi something else, so that one doesn’t 
need more time for it. (See Table II-2.) 

The world of teleoieion 

The two studies we have been talking about were made ten years 
ago, and therefore have certain disadvantages for our purposes. If we 
could find the two worlds of radio and television etisting side by side 
today, we should find that situation very useful because Aen we could 
ask questions of live children, rather than dead studies, and find out 
many more things about them. 

■Iherefore, we tried to find somewhere in the United States a pair 
of tosvns, at least 3,500 In population, which were similar in most im- 
portant waj^ except that one has television and the other does not 
The result of our search ^vas a lestinnay to the remarkable attraction 
of television, and a failure to find the to^vns. 

Even when we reduced the ptqinilation requirements to 2,000, still 
we could find no such pair of towns. We reduc^ our television icquho- 
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meat. We assumed that if less ihan 20 per cent of the homes in a to^vn 
had television, there would still be a large and representative group of 
children who did not see television. We went into some isolated Imvns, 
served with television only by a cable, to which less than 20 per cent 
of the faznilies had so far subscribed. What we found svas then, though 
no longer, mildly surprising to us. We found that in a town where 20 
per cent of the homes had television, more than three-quarters of die 
children would see it regularly. How did they do so? Never tmder- 
estimate the ingenuity of childroi, or the attraction of television. Tele- 
vision-less chil^en went to a friend's house, or a relative’s. Some found 
that by aiming their aerials toward nearby mountains they could get 
pictures that vaguely looted like television. Others found that there 
was suffident lealiage from the cable to put a snoivy picture on their 
television screens without their paying for it By one means or other, 
therefore, most of the children in town found a way to see television. 
It was a most impressive demonstration of the importance they attached 
to television, but it ruined the towns for research purposes. 

But in western Canada, where the distances are greater and the 
population less, we found two communities that met our specifications. 
We shall call them TeIeto^^'n and Radiotown, and we sb^ find diem 
useful in checking the patterns of change that have been suggested by 
these earlier studies. 

Teleto\Tn and Hadiotown are communities of about 5,000 persons 
each. They are similar in industrial support, social structure, govern- 
ment, and school system. But Radiotown is 400 miles &om any major 
metropolitan area, and 200 miles from the nearest open-circuit tele- 
vision statioiL Teletown, on the other band, is svithin television distance 
of a metropolitan concentration, and not far &om the United States 
border. Therefore, both Canadian and United States television pours 
into Teletown, whereas Radiotown received stray and undependable 
signals and those only a fesv nights a year. 

In these two communities we studied the children who were at dial 
time in the first, the sixth, and the tenth grades. We talked to tiieir 
teachers and asked the parents of some of them to fill out questionnaires. 
We used tests and scales which we had tested elsewhere, and the re- 
sults of which could therefore be compared with other parts of the study. 

The first thing we found was that Radiotown residents, although 
they live without television, do not live in a prelelevision era. Both chil- 
dren and adults are s'ery conscious of living in a world of television. 
Adult residents who have never seen television are very few; most of 
the adults have seen television ridier before moving to Radiotown or 
while visiting other communities. Anumber of them have brou^t their 
receiving sets to Radiotown, ready to install as soon as television be- 
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comes available. One family has connected its set to an antenna. This 
family reports that hvo or three ni^ts a year they are able to receive 
some televisioiL Stray signals bounce off the magnetic layer and give 
(hem either tlie sound or the picture of a television program—seldom 
both together. Two or three nights a year! And yet, practically every 
night they him on tlic set, hoping that this is the night! 

More than half of tho school cliildrcn in Badiotown have seen tele- 
vision. Tlirough other media as well as the occasional sights of tele- 
vision itself, they have become conversant %vith a number of television 
programs and performers. One-third of the sheth- and tenth-grade chil- 
dren were able to name a "favorite" television program. They were 
most anxious to have television available to them. One of the recuiring 
questions asked our intervie\ven was. TVill this study help to bring us 
television soon?" And the local drive-in theater capitalizes on their in- 
terest by means of a large billboard whldi boasts, “the wohld’s laecest 
TV screenI" 

■While Radioto^Ti yearns for television, Telelown is in tlie midst of 
the television era. Over 75 per cent of the cliildren have receiving sets 
in their homes. Those who do not have sets view elsmvhere as regubrly 
as possible. There is a wide choice of programs, and television has been 
there long enough to become familiar and let viesving settle Into 
patterns. 

In Teleto\vn, die Erst-graders view television, on the average, about 
1 hour, 40 minutes, a day. The sixlh-paders watch, on the average, 2 
hours, 54 minutes, and the tenth-graders about 1 hour, 36 minutes, on 
a typical weekday. Counting Sunday listening, then, die first-graders 
have to moke room for about 10.5 hours per week, the sixth-graders 
for 20.5 hours a week, and the tenth-graders for about 11.6 hours a 
week of television lime, which their opposite numbers in Radiotown do 
not have to account for. Let us, therefore, see what kind of rearrange- 
ment of a child’s life this brings about 

First let us compare the time allocations of first-grade children ( who 
are five or six years old) in the two towns. In Radiotown, first-graders 
listen to radio on the average 50 minutes a day; in Teletown, about 21 
minutes. Whereas 89 per cent of Radiotmvn first-graders had started 
going to movies by the time of our study, only 54 per cent of the Tele- 
town first-graders had started. The average first-grade student in Radio- 
tmvQ already ms in the liabit of reading a little o%'er four comic books 
a week; in 'releto\vn, the figure was 1.5 per week. The Teletown first- 
grader was permitted to stay up an average of 13 minutes later at night, 
and in Teleto^vn the average first-grade child played about 2 hours, 52 
minutes, as compared with 3 hours, 25inuiufes, in the case of Radiotown 
children. 
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In Other words, the first-grade chfldren in Teletown are making time 
for television by taking 35 minutes a day from radio, 33 minutes ftom 
play, 13 minutes from bedtime, and by seeing three fewer movies and 
reading four fe%ver comic books per month. The reduction in movie 
and comic book time averages out to about 20 minutes a day. 

Now let us look at the sixth- and tenth-grade children. 

Homework time for these two grades was only about 15 minutes 
higher in IVadiotD^vn diaT< in Tdetown. Most of the television time ap- 
parently had to be made up in Telelown through rearranging the time 
allocations for mass media. 

In this rearrangement, three of the media suffered greatly. We have 
represented this in Figure 1. 
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These are rather spectacular differences, and a fe^v notes are in order. 
For one thing, we have shown the top of the distribution for comic read- 
ing in the sixth grade, and the bottom in the tenth grade, because the 
sixth grade is near the high point of a child’s comic reading, and by the 
tenth grade the attraction of.teadlng comics has mostly subsided. The 
figures on radio listening point to a patton which we have occasion 

to nodco again and again in this volume— the fact that radio has a spe- 
cial appeal and peiTonns a spec^il service in the television ago for the 
teen-ager. It will be noticed that listening In TcIetovMi doubles behveen 
sixth and tenth grade. And finally, it should be pointed cut that the great 
differences in movie-going In the two communities are partly a cause and 
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partly a consequence of something that has happened in Tcletown. la 
that community, the movie theaters were early casualties of the television 
period. Two years before our study, the community had one regular and 
one drive-in movie theater, precisely as Radiotmvn has now. At the 
time of Our study, both these theaters bad closed down, and townspeople 
attributed the closure to lack of patronage because of the competition 
of television. Teletm™ people still had access to movies, of course^ but 
only in neighboring communities. 

In Tcleto%%’n, then, children made time for television chiefly by tak- 
ing it from radio, movies, and comic books (and, as wo shall see shortly, 
a small amount of It from one type of magoEine). Cut how about the 
other media-newspapers, books, magazines? Did they have to con- 
tribute time to tele\dsIon? 

They did not. Newspaper reading was actually a bit higher in Tele- 
to^vn than in Kadiotmvn, although the difference may be due to tho fact 
that metropolitan dally papers were more readily available in Teletown. 
These were the percentages of diUdren In the two towns who were 
reading the newpaper every day: 

K JUdlMon N Trlciinni 

StTth grade 187 34f 175 45S 

Tenth gnde 109 44S 113 57S 

There was no signlfleant difference in the amount of book reading (in 
Cadiotown 3.1 books per month; in Teletotvn 2.9) and only a very 
small, though statistically significant, difference In magazine reading 
(Ra^otown 4 magazines per month. Tclclo%vn 3,7). 

This is a very important fact to know when wc try to understand the 
needs tliat television meets for diUdrcn— tlic fact that television cuts 
into tho time previously allocated for radio, movies, and comic books, 
but not tho time for nc%vspapers, books, and magazines. We shall \vant 
to return to this fact in Chapter 4, and assess its significance. 

Wo have talked so for only about tho amount of viewing, listening, 
and reading. WTiat about tho confenr? Are tlicre important differences 
in the kind of mass media content that diildren receive in the television 
age? 

For example, wliat kind of radio do they get now, under tlic shadow 
of teles'ision? In fjoth Radiotown and Tclctcwn, of course, popular 
music is the staple of radio listening, and In each town tlie children say 
thej* hear a corufderable amount of radio news also. About half of tho 
Radiotown children say they also licar a lot of other kinds of programs 
— cljIcDy, drama of some kind. But so far as tlie Telcttn\’n children are 
concerned, poput-ir mtuic and news are about all Uicy get from radio. 
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Only 14 per cent of the Teletown sixth-graders and 9 per cent of the 
tenth-graders said that they regularly hear anything except popular mu- 
sic and news on the radio. 

This means that radio has become a much more specialized medium 
for children in the age of television. Another evidence of this specializa- 
tion is in the ans\vers to our questions about how often the children 
in the two communities *do something else* while they listen to radio. 
Apparently using radio as a “second* medium while studying, working, 
reading, or driving is a much more common behavior in n 2 dioto\vn th an 
in Tdetown. In respect, television has helped to specialize radio 
even further than ^ve have indicated. Not only is it used by diildren 
mostly for popular music and news, but it is also used at times when 
they are doing something else more demanding with their eyes, some- 
times with their limbs, and usually with a large part of their brains. 

There is an important difference also in the Idnd of magazine con- 
tent read by children in the two towns. Thirty-four per cent of Radio- 
town chifdreo, as compared with only JSJ per cent of Teletown ciuT&en, 
report that they often read confession, screen, detective, or adveotnre 
pulp magazines. On the other hand, only 52 per cent of Radiotown chil- 
dreo, as compared to 65 per cent of Teletown ^lildren, reported fre- 
quent reading of general magazines— Li/e, Saturday Evening Post, and 
so forth. It appears, therefore, that television shifts the center of gravity 
in children's magazine reading hrom the pulps and the more violent and 
sensational magazines toward the general and the quality magazines. 
This would seem to imply in turn that television does a better job of 
meeting the needs formerly met by the pulps «han by the general maga- 
zines. This, too, we shall want to talk about in Chapter 4. 

The chiles moss communication input 

It is clear that television greatly rearranged the child’s leisure 
time, particularly that portion of his leisure time spent receiving com- 
munication from the mass media. The child in era of television 
spends less time reading comic books tK-in did his counterpart in an 
earlier era. He gets less drama from radio and from theater movies, but 
he gets a large mrasure of drama from television. He still gets a lot of 
his popular music and news from radio, altiiou^ he now gets some of 
these from television. 

It is also apparent that there are dianges in the content of fiie mass 
media which the child is now receiving, compared with what his count- 
erpart received in the age before tefevision. 

New prestige figures are passing over the stage of television. But 
tiiere would be new prestige figures even if television had never been 
developed. Just as Frank Sinatra succeeded Rudy Vallee, someone else 
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>vould have followed Sinatra even if television had not helped popu- 
larize Pat Boone and Elvis Presley. There are different humorists, 
changes in style, but hardly any less laughter on the mass media. 

The voice of the distinguished news commentator is now less heard 
in the land. But, on the other band, there is the unequaled ability of 
television to show news. No ne^vs commentator could give children the 
living esperienee that television can give them, of seeing their Presld«Jt 
in India, the chief officer of the Soviet Union enunciating his doctrine 
in the United States, a Presidential candidate being nominated, or a 
political figure being quised at a lively press conference. There are 
changes in content, hut we should be on very doubtful grounds if we 
were to claim that less news is no\v available to chUdren, 

Is there mote violence on the mass media? There may be, if only 
because of the mass media pattern of hnitating and repeating a suc- 
cessful fonnula. Violence and law-brcaldng have proved popular on 
television, and therefore have been endlessly repeated On the other 
hand, it is apparent that television is replacing many of the crime comics 
tliat used to be thought so violent and some of tlie detective magazines 
that children read so avidly in radio times. There are certainly mote 
Westerns on television than there used to he on radio, but television 
has replaced many of the Westerns children used to see In the movie 
theater. Without denying that more acts of violence may now occur 
on television, let xis recall that some of the space shows on radio were 
accused of frightening young diOdren; it may well be that for children 
what you can't see is more fe'ghtening than what you can see. There 
were also cases of phobias and hysterias ascribed to “brutal" movie 
content— for example, “The Hundibadc of Notre Dame.” 

Ctantlng all this, it is still an important and interesting question to 
ask how the total mass communication input of the child has changed 
as a result of television. Is there an increase in the total amount of 
mass media communication, apart from rearrangement of time spent 
on the various media? Is there any significant change in either the 
kind or the quality of content the child is receiving from the mass 
media that can be attributed to television? If the aanver to either of 
these questions Is affirmative, what Implications does this have for our 
understanding of the child? 

It is difficult to measure the total amount of mass communication 
input except in total number of hours spent on the mass media. Even 
an attempt to add up the niunber of hours per day presents problems, 
particularly if an effort is made to “balance the books.” The total 
amount of time spent on Ae mass media is sometimes so much that 
it appears there is little time left for eating or sleeping or attending 
school TIjIs is because children watch television or read a magazine or 
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n«vspaper while eating lunch or dinner, listen to radio while doing 
homework or reading a book, read comic books hidden in notebooks 
during school hours. Voracious readers >vill read in bed, in the bath, 
while walking to school. Just as adults listen to radio while driving 
to work, children often engage in more than one activity at a time. The 
hours in the day often add up to more than 24. 

In spite of these difficulties of measurement, the evidence points to 
an increase in the total amount of time spent on mass media. In the 
case of the preschool child and the child in his first years of school, 
there is a corresponding decrease in the amount of time spent playing, 
both alone and with other diildren. In the case of older diildren, there 
is little evidence of any decrease in non-mass media actlvib'es, except 
for aimless unorganized play time [4, p. 346]. Much of the increase 
found in total mass media time of older children may be the result 
of doing more things at once. There Is clear evidence that radio listen- 
ing is now largely an activity to he engaged in while doing something 
else. 

Questions about changes In content of the mass media axe even 
more difficult to answer. There are do studies of children's radio input, 
in the years before television, comparable to present studies of tele- 
vision. It can hardly be maintained that the radio now coming into 
Hadiotown, Canada, is the same as pretelevision radio. Kor does it 
seem useful to compare the content of radio, when it was the dominant 
medium, with the content of television, now that it is the dominant 
medium. We know that television carries three times radio's pretele- 
vision percentage of drama, half its percentage of news, and perhaps 
one-sixth its percentage of popular musia But so what? The important 
question hidden by most queries about changes in content is the ques- 
tion about what effect this content has on the children who receive it 
Granting that there are changes in the content of the mass media with 
the advent of television, as diere would have been even without tele- 
vision, are there any changes in the land of content or in the propor- 
tions of different kinds of content, sudi that the effects on the diildren 
receiving the communication will be different? 

We venture to say that, whatever changes may have occurred in 
emphasis or tone within the various content categories of the mass 
media, they are overshado%ved by one change television has made In 
the content of die child's media input: television has given that world 
a visual dimension it never before had. 

The outstanding power of television is its power to extend the vision 
of its viewers. To the ears of radio tt adds eyes. Television is incom- 
parably bettCT than radio for showing an event, catching a classroom 
demonstration, reproducing a balk^ or showing how a distant land. 
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looks. It has mudi less advantage over radio in presenting a symphony 
orchestra, and in presenting a sews conuncntator it may be positively 
distracting. Therefore, the kind of prestigo figures it favors are those 
who can stand the test of the picture tube os well as the test of voice. 
The kind of popular art it favors is the Idnd that one wants to see as 
well as to hcar-and thcrcfon^ unfortunately, a very e.spensive land 
of popular art Tlie kind of attention it Invites is the absorbed kind that 
is loath to permit either eyes or ears to be used for another task. Tele^ 
vision has therefore given a visual bias to the choice of content, and a 
nmv and uncqualed absorbing quality to programs. 

We are prepared to assume that children's needs ore essentially the 
same in the ago of television as th^ were in the age of radio, and that, 
over-all, media content Is not essentially difieient except as television 
gives it a new visual dimension. Such changes in mass media content 
as wo can observe seem to derive rather from changing times than 
from changing media, and the changes in children's mass media habits 
seem to derive rather from the vividness of television than from any 
change in cMdren. 



CaATTER 


HOW A CHILD USES TELEVISION 


This chapter ^viU be coocenied with the facts and figures of a 
child’s use of television. More details, and a large number of tables, 
will be found in the Appendix; here, wo shall try to do mostly without 
tables. 

How Much and When Does a Child View Television? 

Consider a typical child, bom into the age of television. In his home 
the view throu^ the picture tube is as much a part of the home setting 
as the view through the picture \vindow. The sounds of television and 
radio blend into his surroundings like the wallpaper. Even so, television 
is probably not the first of the mass media ^^lb which be makes close 
contact (See Tables IV'l, 2,3.) 

His first mass medium is books. He meets them when his mother or 
father reads Mm a bedtime story. Therefore, he comes to know books, 
not as print, but as the sound of a parent’s voice telling a story. These 
are the two characteristics of his first years of mass media experience: 
they are audiovisual (or simply au<^o) experience, and their diief 
content is stories. 

What are the first stories a child hears? We tried to collect a list of 
these from parents, and foimd a bewildering variety of titles. But they 
tend to be fantasy, rather than realism. They often have animal heroes. 
They very often are associated with pictures. 

When does a child begin to use television? 

The fint direct experience with television typically comes at age 
two. Chances are, the child will eavesdrop on a program someone else 
has tuned in. But he soon begin to explore the world of television and 
to develop tastes and preferences of his own. By the age of three he is 
able to shout for his favorite programs. The chances axe, these are chil- 
dren’s programs, by which we mean that they are billed as children's 

^ For tables and otber data applytog to pages 24-37 see Appendixes m and IV. 
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television, typically have animal heroes or animated cartoon figures, and 
all have a high proportion of fantasy and broad action. Thus we intro- 
duce children to television as fantasy. It is interesting to speculate what 
might be the influence on their later uses of television, if we let them see 
the medium very early as a window on the real rather than the fantasy 
world. 

By the ago of three, then, the average child is already making fairly 
regular use of television. He sees a number of "children’s” programs, 
soon branches out into Westerns and similar entertainment. 

Magazines have also become important for him. Afost often, these 
are picture magazines. He does an impressive amount of “pictur© read- 
ing,” hurrying over some pictures, staring a long while at the pictiires 
that intcr^t him. Until he is sir or seven, bo knows magazines only 
as pictures, as sources of the stories his parents read to him, or as 
vehicles for lUs osvn "pretend" reading. Yet the pictures he sees at an 
early age must have a considerable impact on him. 

Somewhere between the ages of three and six, he usually becomes 
acquainted with radio. He hears it first as a program someone else in the 
famUy has tuned in. It may be popular mmie, chosen by a teen-age 
sister or brother; a day show, tun^ in by his mother for entertainment 
while she does ho^se^vofk; or a news broadcast, perhaps tuned in by 
his lather. The ma/ority of his radio listening is likely to be eavesdrop- 
ping, rather than his o\va choice, for some time. Bat he discovers some 
programs that please him and probably tries to retura to them; lively 
music, or radio children's programs. 

Some time before the years of going to stdiool, he is probably taken 
to see movies. If he goes to the drive-ln with bis parents, the chances 
are that Ids first taste of movies Is an adult show, and he dozes most 
of the evening in the back seat of the car. If he is taken to the theater, 
his first movie is probably a Western or an animated cartoon, or both 
of these on the same day. These tend to be his early favorites in movies; 
when he has a choice he tries to see a cartoon or a “cowboy" show. 

By the age of six, then, the chOd ordinarily h.’is been introduced to 
all the audiovisual media, lias built up strong likings and preference 
for television programs, and has met printed media through pictures 
and through tlie stories people find in them to read to him. 

His active use of printed media beg^s, of course, with school time. 

As he leams to read, he be^ns to sound out some of the stories for him- 
self. He reads simple books, jumping back and forth from text to pic- 
tures. He discovers children’s magazines, and begins to translate some 
of the captions in picture magazines. IVooi some of his fellows, he has 
learned about comic books and has begun to look at them; now he reads 
them. Andlastof alljhebeginstofindflieEewspaperusehd. Here, too. 
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he typically begins wth the comic strips (although a few children be- 
gin at once \vith news reading). He is ten or eleven before he reads 
any great variety of content in the newspaper. 

This process of learning to use the mass media, from the time when 
broadcast sound first blends into the child's environment until he is 
able to look at a newspaper or magazine and decide, with some assur- 
ance and skill, what to read, requires for the average child about ten 
years. Let us point out some highlights on the map of this period. 

For one thing, it is evidmt that the pattern by which a child is 
introduced to the media Is one of increasing control over the content 
At fint radio and television are merely background, entirely out of the 
diild's controL The child does not even, for a long while, decide what 
bedtime story he will hear. Later, the child himself becomes able to 
choose favorite programs on television, and favorite stories to be read 
or told to him; but he is still in bondage to broadcast schedules and 
parental availability, and, of course, to someone else's sense of pace and 
emphasis. Looking at pictures ^ves the child a chance to repeat, to 
pace himself, to imagine his own stories, but he is still subject to the 
adult taste which provides the magazine in the first place. His first real 
control over the media occurs when he becomes able to read. As he 
becomes more skillful, be has more control over the conditions. He 
varies the timing, the speed, the repetitions to suit himself. Finally, he 
becomes master of the process of selection. He knows what can be 
found in the newspaper, what is availahle in different kinds of maga- 
zines, where to find the books he wants to read. It takes about ten 
yean to win this freedom. 

In the second place, it is worth noting that the child is introduced 
to the mass media almost wholly as fantasy and as audiovisual exper- 
iences. This is, of course, in the chUd s most pliable and impressionable 
years. The way he begins to use television may well help to explain 
why the idea that television is for janiasy is so deeply ingrained In a 
child that he often has the greatest difficulty in thinking of educational 
television, let us say, as a proper use of the medium. And similarly, this 
may help to explain why the printed media, associated with school as 
they are, seem the proper places to look for informational, as opposed to 
entertainment, material 

Third, the dominance of television in this first ten years is Impressive. 

In the Rocky Mountain city where television has been longest avail- 
ahle, parents reported 2.8 as the median age at which children began 
to use television— meaning that half the children had begun to use it 
by about the age of two years and ten months. In San Francisco, where 
we made special efforts to distinguish between exploratory use and 
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Fiouie 2 TVi« beginning* of talevlilon utei penenloge oF children uilng it ol different 

regular use of the medium, we found tiiat 37 per cent of diildren were 
already making fairly regular use of the medium at age three; hvo' 
Uiirds, by age four; over SO per cent, by age five (Idodergarten); and 
over 90 per cent, by age six when they were in the first grade of ele- 
mentary schooL 

^Vhen we compare this with their use of the other media, we find 
that television looms very large. Even ot the age of three, when average 
viewing time is in the neighborhood of 45 minutes a day, the child 
spends more time on television llran even on hearing stories. Through- 
out the preschool years, television time far exceeds other media time; 
in fact, it usually exceeds the total of other media time. Nine out of 
ten children are well acquainted with television (Indeed, viewing it at 
least two hours a day) before they read their first newspaper copy. 
Eight out of ten are well acquaioted with television before they bc^ 
to sound out the words of any print whatsoever. Two-thirds of them are 
already television vie*vers before they have mudi experience with 
movies. Even at the end of ten years, when they are making some use 
of all media, television Is the ojy one they arc using day after day. 
At age tea, tlnee-fourths of all chfidren, as we discovered, will be likely 
to be watching tele^dsion on any given day. This is more than twice 
the percentage for any other medium at that age. 

It is therefore teleyisiommore tlian any other medium, tliat furnishes 
a common body of information for the early socialization of chlldr«i. 

It is tdevision, more than any other channet that builds the *set" with 
which a child approaches the mass medio. AU other media choices are 
judged against what he has come to expect of television. 
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fioutt 3 Th« be^cnnlnji ef mou media v**: peretntoge of children meklng regular u*e 
ef eadi ef the media at different agec. 


There is considerable individual difference among children in the 
time of their beginning to use television and the oth^ media. Let us 
therrfoie say a word about what children are likely to begin media use 
early. The phenomenally early nseis of television— for example, the 
cases, noted occasionally during this study, in which the baby’s bassinet 
is pushed {n front of the television set so the baby can watch— are likely 
to be in families where the parents have bad little more than grade 
school education, hold blue-collar jobs, and can’t afford baby-sitters. 
Over-all, however, children of better educated parents usually begin 
to use the media earlier. 

In particular, they leam to use print earlier, probably because they 
have the example of their parents, and printed media a« more likely to 
be available in the home. But they also typically start television earUer, 
and it is interesting that they are more likely to start with children’s 
material In aB the media. 'The duldren (relatively few) who be^n with 
crime drama or Westerns are usually in families where their brothers 
and sisters or their parents see a great deal of such materiaL A large 
family is one condition that usually makes for an early beginning with 
television; in this case, the young fhild has the example of the older 
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children, and the incentive to fohi thrai. Brighter children, other things 
being equal, usually begin media use earlier. But wherever television 
is available in the home, children are likely to do a phenomenal amount 
o£ viewing at what would have seemed, a few years ago, like an ex- 
traordinarily early age. 

How much time does a child spend on television? 

We should warn that this question is cot as simple as it seems. 

It would be prohibitively e^ensive to ohsene the television be- 
havior of a large number of tdiildren over a long period of time; there- 
fore a researcher must collect someone's estimate of time spent on 
television. But whose estimate? The child's or his mother’s? ^d how 
is the esUmote obtained? By memory, by diary, by checking a list of 
programs? Each of these things makes a difference in the sire of the 
esti^te one obtains. 

In Appendix III we have discussed at some length the problem of 
arriving at an accurate estimate of television viewing time and have 
given a number of estimates obtained in different ways and by different 
researdiers. In general, we are using figures which are in the middle 
of several estimates, and whidi we have reason to think are as accurate 
as \ve can obtain. But no reader of this book should think that estimates 
of a child's television time are as firm, let iis say, as measurements of a 
child's height or weight. 

Another svaroiog: some researchers estimste a child's listeoiag time 
per average wcekdaij. others per Sunday, others per average day ( which 
means weekday or Sunday). In comparing figures from book to book, 
or study to study, a reader must notice carefully what kind of day is 
being measured. 

A final warning; There are very lew avenge children. Therefore, 
averages must not be thought of as representing more than thq^ do-a 
middle point For example, in one large group of boys in a certain 
school grade we obtained an average weekday v{e\ving time of just 
over two and one-half hours a day. But only one-sixth of ^ the viewing 
times actually were behveen two and one-quarter and two and three- 
quarter hours. Actually, 10 per cent of these boys viewed more dian 
four hours a day; and 5 per cent vieived less than 15 minutes. There- 
fore, when you read about averages in tlie following pages, you should 
not thhik of the children all necessarily clustering closely around the 
average, but possibly large groups of them far under or far above the 
average. In Ais kind of situation, it is more important to find out why 
these large differences exist than what the average is, and in the latter 
part of tiffs book we have given a great deal of consideration to the prob- 
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lem of why the television behavior of children of the same age is often 
so different 

Now, having warned you, let ns proceed to answer the question. 

A child who has begun to use television by age three typically uses 
it about 45 minutes a weekday (Monday through Friday). By age five, 
his vie^ving has increased until, on the average, it is a little over two 
hours a day. From age six until about the sixth grade, when, the diild 
is entering adolescence, viewing time is on a slowly rising plane be- 
tween two and two and one-half hours. Then viewing time rises rather 
sharply to a high of a little over three hours a day. This hump usually 
occurs somewhere between the fifth and eighth grades. Then it enters 
upon a slowly falling slope until by the twelfth grade (about age seven- 
teen) it is again between two and two and one-half hours, (See Tables 
IV-4. 5, 6.) 

These are weekday figures. Sunday viewing averages from one-half 
to one hour longer. (Tables IV-6, 7, 8.) 

These are conservative figures. They are less than some other studies 
have found, and, as we shall say to a minute, they are less than we found 
in some places. But, even so, they are spectacular. They mean that 
throu^out the yean of school, a ci^d spends within 5 per cent as louch 
time on television as on school. From ages three through sixteen, he 
spends more total time on television than on school. In these years be 
devotes about one-sixth of all his waking hours to television. In fact, 
he is likely to devote more time to television than to any other activity 
except sleep and perhaps play, depending on bow play is definedi 
(These figures will be found in Table IV-IO.) 

Does television time diEer by place and time of year? Yes, it does. 
Viewing time is less during the summer months. In the studies we made 
in isolated Rocky Mountain to^vns toward the end of winter, we found 
average viewing times about an hour more than for the relatively open 
climate of San Francisco. The prindple seems to be that television is 
attractive in inverse proportion to the attractireness of its competition. 

We are unable to prove that cultural difierences have any ^ect on 
television viewing by children, independent of the effects of the relative 
availability of television and of the relative attractiveness of television’s 
competition. For instance, the different estimates of viewing time ob- 
tained in the American Far West, the Mountain West, the Middle West, 
^he and iJan Soulh me ^ unuii TOore easily explained in terms rf 
as'ailability and competition, or of different methods of obtaining esti- 
mates, than in terms of the cultural differences between one region and 
another. The figures obtained by the Himmelweit, Oppenheiro, and 
Vince study in England are sli^^ lower than ours, and were obtained. 
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like oxirs, by taking a middle ground among several estimates. However, 
the differences are well withur the limits of sampling or measurement 
error; and, in any tsise, television time available in England was at 
that time somewhat less than in this country, and eliildren’s programs 
were not precisely the some. In the Canadian community we call Tele- 
town, we also obtained sJigJjtly lower viewing times than in the United 
States, but tlie differences are slight and the one case is hardly basis 
for an inlercultural comparison. Therefore, wc are inclined to believe 
that what is available on television and what is available eIse^vhere are 
more likely to make tliese differences than are differences in the values 
tlie different ailtures assign to television. ( For example, see Table IV-15, 
which sums up a number of such measurements.) 

Wo see no evidence to contradict the conclusion that television view- 
log in the years of childhood and youth everywhere follows the slope- 
xnountaln-slope pattern we have described, and tlmt over-all the average 
time Hes between rivo and three hours a weekday. In particular, we 
find no evidence to back up the nonsclentlfie but vociferous statements 
that viewing averages four or five hours a day. Most children view that 
mucli occasionally, and some children average that much regularly; but 
they are for from the general average, and the reason for their unusual 
behavior will concern us later. 
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Fioutl * Av»fog* he«r» of »ilev!»ten vltwing p*t ehlM r>er week In two cltie*, by o^<f» 
In (chool. 

How about viewing time bij day of the tveek and hours of the day? 

Sunday vIe^ving, as we have noted, is usually longer tiun weekdays. 
Saturday viewing varies greatly hy individuals, but is generally a little 
longer than other weekdays. We have some evidence that from Mon- 
day night through Friday there is a slight decrease in viewing time. 
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Mothers and teachers explain this by pointing out that the momentum 
o£ wed:*end homework doesn’t carry the children much beyond Mon- 
day, and that tests, themes, and activities all tend to cluster late in the 
we^ However, out observation is that a very popular program (for 
example, TDisneyland" among the elementary school children) can 
thro^v out this pattern. Viewing by day of the week is listed in Table 
IV-11. 


3.5 I 2.B I a.a I a... | a.. _L_2,o | 2.3_ 

Sun. Mon. Tu«t W<d. Thun. Frf. Sal. 


FiQUK 5 Typical viewing limes. In hour), of children for dillereni days of the week (San 
FronclKO family study). 

We obtained rather exceptionally detailed records on young chil- 
dren’s viewing times by houn of the days. These tables be found 
in the Appendix. HoNvever, the heavy viewing time for diildrcn be^ns 
about an hour after school ends and lasts until bedtime. There is a 
little viewing before school in the morning, but not much. As children 
grow older, and their bedtimes move to later hours, so do their television 
times lengthen out There is a close correlab'on bebveea later bedtimes 
and longer television time; and flie "hump’ in a child’s television time 
usually occurs at the age when his parents no longer enforce an early 
bedtime. (See Table IV- 12.) 

Sunday viewing is scattered throu^out the day, f rom about 9:00 
A.M. to bedtime. There is a hiatus of about one hour and a half around 
noon, which may be attributable in different cases to church, Sunday \ 
dinner, or lade cd smtable programs. For the younger children there 
is abo a hiatus in viewing around the time of the evening meal Tables 
IV-13, 14 give detailed figures on viewing by hour of the day. 

Who are the heavy rietem? 

Ihroughout this book we shall be concerned with the explanation 
for heavy viewing, but here let us list some of the more obvious indices 
tot irngilt describe heavy viewers: 

Age. We have already said that the heaviest period of a child’s view- 
ing comes in the neighborhood of ffje sixth, seventh, or ei^th grade 
in school, ages eleven to thirteen, when he is entering adolescence and 
has won a new freedom to stay up late. 
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Sex. There are many difFerenees between boj-s and girls in program 
taste, but we find no evidence that tfie amount of Iclcs'ision viewing 
differs sigiificantly by sex. 

Mental ablUtt/. In the early school years, the brighter children 
tend to be high viewers of tele^on. For example, we were able to 
study one group of fourth- and fifth-grade children who were being 
given special classes because of their very high IQ’s. This group of 
children seemed to do more of eveiytliing— viewing, reading, radio, 
and so forth. They seemed to be burning an almost inexhaustible supply 
of intellectual energy. And to a lesser extent, this same behavior Is 
seen in most bright rfifidren in the early grades. (See Table IV-17.) 

But some time between the tenth and tliirteenth year, fifth and 
ei^di grade, a striking change occurs. The more intelligent children 
tend to disappear from the ranks of the heavy view'crs. There are 
some impressive tables in the Appendix to support this generalization. 
The difference is quite dramatic. In our Rocky Mountain towns, 
whereas there was no particular rebtionship between IQ and viewing 
time in the sixth grade, by the tenth grade most of the children of 
lower mental ability had moved to%vard tlie ranks of high viewers, and 
most of the mote ioteUlgeat children toward lower viewing. In Son 
Francisco, the low third on IQ’s, in eighth through twelfth grade, 
spend over an hour a day more on television than the high third on IQ’s. 


low lO Middl* IQ High IQ 



ttOHT YltWlK 

I * Maw VlEWttS 


FiOuiE 7 P«rc«ntoge of who ett l<ev<y vwwctt of folevHioo, by gtodo ond 

ob'ildy. the chart showi that >h« percentogo of Hgtit viewer! increase! generally between the 
lUth and the tenth grade!, but that tfie chief inveose is In the high IQ group. 


^Vhy should this occur? Why should the abler children leave the 
ranks of heavy viewers? Ovtr talks with them indicate that tdevision 
ceases to challenge them as it onee did. Many of them are finding 
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greater challenges and rewards In printed media and in social and 
school activities. 

Family. Family example means a great deal, both in amount of 
vie^ving and in what is viwed. Children of highly educated parents 
tend to view less than other diildrea, as their parents view less than 
less educated adults. Children of families which believe in the middle* 
class social norm of work, activity, and self*bettennent tend to view 
less than families that do not bold to that norm. In general, a pattern 
of li^t or heavy viewing is likely to go through a family. These pat- 
terns >viU be seen in Tables IV-IS. 19, 20, and 21- 

But having pointed out these general patterns, no\v let us talk briefly 
about the exceptions to them. AVhereas it is true that brighter cldldren 
in high school are apt to view less &an other children, that children of 
working-class parents are likely to view more, and so forth, still there 
are enough exceptions to these rules to lead us to believe that some 
of the most important factors must be missing from our list. Children 
who are highly intelligent, children in highly educated families, dul- 
dren whoso families hold middle<lass norms emphasizing work and 
s^-lmprovement— children like these are found svith far greater fre- 
quency than we should expect in the ranks of heavy viewers where, 
accoi^g to our predictors, they do not belong. Obviously there Is 
something beyond age. intelligence, and family that is aSe<^ng their 
viewing patterns. The missing elements, we believe, are the child’s 
social telatiomhips, and some of his personal characteristics. We shall 
postpone discussion of tliese until later diapters, but here let us record 
them as Important determinants of television behavior. 

A note on the other media 

In Appendix VII will be found a number of tables and some com- 
ments on cliildren’s rise of media other than television. Here wo shall 
record only a fe^v notes on childrens use of the other media. 

The following two tables give a bird’s-eye vie%v of the pattern of 
media use during the scliool years. ’Tlje dominance of television is 
clearly evident It fills nearly rivo-tliirds of mass media time during 
the early grades, and until the very cod of lilgh school it occupies more 
time than all the other media together. But in addition to this extraor- 
dinary amount of television, there are two other patterns worth noticing. 
The tables in Appendix VII will make these patterns evident 

For one, the printed media arc gaining steadily. Almost no one 
read tlie nmvspaper ^vilh any regularity In the early grades, hut ov«sr 
half are reading it ever>’ day in the sixth grade, and two-thirds In grade 
hvelvc. The amount of magazine reading is rising steadily. ’The amount 
of book use rises behveen the second and sixth grade, and the fact that 
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a twelfth-grader seems to read fewer books outside school than does 
a sisth-gtader must not blind ua to the fact that the t\veUth-gride child 
is doing mudi more reading for his classes, and also that these figures 
areobtainedduringschoolmonths when homework fa the hvelfth grade 
fills a great deal of leisure time. Therefore, there is an increase through- 
out the twelve school years in the proportion of mass media time devoted 
to print 

Mmu Us* BT Ckildmm at Dwrerorr Aces 

Data fhom San Francboo Sampue, 105S-60 


CndaS 


Average bmm TV vlewlDg per weekdsy 2.2 

Averageboun radio listening per weekday.... 1.1 

Average number movies attended Ust month 1.0 

Average number books read outside school 

during last month 1.1 

Average number magazines read per month 0.8 

Average number comic books read per month. 6 


Average percentage reading newipsper every ^y. . . 3. OS 


CruIeB 


2.0 

1.2 

1.0 

2.1 

2.6 

2.3 

57.0* 


Crtda 12 


2.3 

1.9 

1.2 


EsmtATss Distiubotton or Mass Medu Tor* at Dtrrzruoer Aces* 



CrwUS 

Cr*d« 9 

Cnd»lS 

Televislos 

62* 

eos 

46* 





Movies 

2 

2 

2 





Magazines 


2 

2 

Comic books 

‘-X 



Newspapers 


5 

7 

Total estimaiea tune per week 


36.9houn 

36.2bours 


* This refers imix to retd, seen, or heerd ootsido school, aad not for ■ clsss Mtimoimt. 
f The ever.sn naomt of redle Uitealoc b fleets, hot the percenter* b smeller becense the 
tatsl mess mtdU tims gmeBr facreeiet between seeond end tilth mdea. 
tLenthea .Sperocst. 

Another very interesting pattern is the “bulge" fa mass communica- 
tion use around the sixth grade. This fe the time when television use 
is at its height, movie-going is high, book reading is near its maTimmu. 
There is a great increase in newspaper reading. Somewhere between 
the fifth and eighth grades, the exact point depending on the individual, 
mass communication time rises from under 30 hours a week, on the 
average, to between 35 and 40 hours. And thereafter there are certain 
significant changes. Television time decreases; television becomes less 
important to the child, as we shall see later. Radio time increases, and 
radio becomes more important. Comic book reading falls off almost 
to nothing, as adult behavior be^ns to set in. There is a general in- 
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crease, especially amoag the brighter children, in proportion of reading 
time devoted to serious reading, and television choices become more 
selective. 

The period of greatest mass media use comes at the time when the 
child finds himself relatively free of the restraints of early bedtimes. 
He has acquired suiScient sidll in reading to permit him to explore 
u'ideJy in print He has discovered the social utility of being informed 
about the new singers and their songs, the new programs and the other 
conversation pieces among teen-agers. His new sexual awareness leads 
him to the popular music on radio, which, he discovers, has both a 
courtship utility and a certain amount of wfsh-fulfiUmcnt He discovers 
the social possibilities of going to movies. And so, while his bommvork 
is still not very demanding, when he Is not yet engaged in the tense 
social activities of the teen years, and at the time when his energy is at 
a peak, he makes his most ertensh'e use of the mass media. 

Television is Uie great medium of n child's first tea years, and con- 
tinues to dominate his time. But it Is radio which has a peculiar appeal 
and utility to the teen-ager. Iladio listening is never a^n os great as 
It is in the teen yean. And throughout tho teen years the patterns of 
adult media uso ore appearing: the newspaper and magazine reading, 
end the settling dONvn of television taste after the time of esploration. 
Above all, one pattern appears in the teens that is of the greatest im- 
portance in pr^icting adult media use. Children arc dividing into 
groups that differ In selection and use of the media. One emphasizes 
the uso of print, another emphasizes tlie audiovisual media. Ibe print 
group, os we shall see bter, is in general trying to use the media to 
meet more serious and realistic ne^s. This group uses telovlsioa for 
that purpose also; they tend to be the viewers of “edueationar tele- 
vision and of public affairs progrum and documentaries. The other 
group tends to look to the mass media largely for entertainment, fan- 
tasy, and escape from reality. ‘Hicse two groups are not readily identi- 
fiable before tho increase in media use at the beginning of adolescence. 
But the fact that they do exist, and that they can be identified in the 
early teens, is one of the most interesting findings we have made. In 
Chapter 0 we shall return to II- 

W/wf C/ilMren Vieuj 

The first television programs that become a diUds favorites, as u-c 
have suggested, are In most coses what tl«e broadcasters call 'children s’’ 
programs. These usually have animal^ animated cljarartcrs, or puppets 
ns their dilef cli.aractCT3 (Doaild Duck, nucVleberry Hoimd, Ho^y 

^ For taUc* am! other dttt arrtrtac te paffw 37— (S tte Apprsdlr V. 
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Doody, Bin Tin Tin) althou^ sometimes dilldren themselves play the 
sympathetic parts. They are la story form, are full of action (often 
slapstick), and often have a heavy component of laughter. The tradl* 
tional time for fliese programs is late afternoon or Saturday morning. 

Programs of this typo monopolize preschool viewing, and persist 
(often in slightly more adult form, os in the case of ’Xassie”) well into 
Ae elementary school years. But by the time the child is well settled in 
school, a new line-up of favorite programs estabh'shes itself. These we 
can describe as follows: 

1. ChiUrens variettj shows. Tho phenomenally successful “^Valt 
Disney Presents," usually called simply “Disneyland," is an example of 
this type. It varies its offerings from cartoon to adventure to legend to 
history to nature studies, all filmed svilh superb showmanship. 

2. Children’s adoeniurc programs. "Zorro" is an example of this 
type. Such a program usually tells the story of a simple, strong, "good" . 
hero, who is always master of his fate despite a variety of adventures 
and perils that would daunt a less simple man. 

3. Chlldfcn's science fiction. Thh is another form of adventure pro- 
gram, but usually set in future time and dressed up svifli space travel, 
rocket guns, and other trappings of the Buck Rogers set. "Superman” 
and "Captain Video" are other examples. 

4. Children’s Westerns. These are the simpler Westerns, in which 
the characters are uncomplicated, the ritual is closely observed, the hero 
Idsses the horse rather than die girl, and excitement and adventure get 
the full treatment 

This is the line-up that dominates the early school years. But very 
soon two other forms appear: 

5. The crime program. It is only a short step from the adventure 
hero who rights a wrong by bis own sldll, strength, and daring to the 
detective who solves a crime by his own skill, strength, and daring. 
Therefore, many children, even in the early grades, begin to watch these 
programs which are usually sdieduled in “adult" viewing hours. The 
crime programs, however, have their largest juvenile viewing audience 
in the teens. There is also another form of program which begins to be 
watched in the early school years and becomes very important by the 
teens. This is: 

6. Situation comedy. Beginning with serials like “Leave It to 
Beaver," which has a boy hero with whom children can identify, the 
child moves to more adult seriab like “Father Knovre Best," “The Beal 
McCoys," or to comedies like “I Love Lucy.” 

As the diild approaches the years of adolescence, still another pro- 
gram type becomes important to him. This is; 

7. Popular music variety shows. This program type features croon- 
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ers, dance tunes, and glamor. D&i Gaik's "American Bandstand," 
"Peiry Como," and “Dinah Shore* are examples of this kind. The girls 
find these programs first and view Uiem more faithfully than do the 
boys; but they come to be a part of most teen-agers' viewing. 

We have, then, almost the entire line-up for the teen years. Crime 
mysteries become more absorbing. ChOdren's Westerns tend to be re- 
placed by “adult" Westerns like “Gunsmoke" and “Maverick." Programs 
like “Disneyland," ‘Torro," and “Superman" fade in popularity. Much 
of tJjeir time no%y goes to crime dramas and popular musia By this 
time there is very little of a cdulds viewing that is given any longer to 
“children’s" programs. And as the dUld’s tastes become more and more 
adult, a tiny flame of interest lo public affairs programs begins to appear. 

MiSCMOOL run 111 SCHOOL t(AIS tceONO ill YEAli 

Children'* progrorti* 

Children'* voritty 
OMldren'i odventure 

Sclenn./icriom 
Children's 
Advir 

Westernti 
Chltdnn'* 

Adult 

Situotion comedy 
Crime myitery 
Pepvlor muitc 
Public affair* 

PicuiE 9 Periods In childhood and yevlh when differerLt program types ere mesi Important. 

Public affairs is an interest learned late. For that matter, any media 
use ceoterlng on something other than entertainment is learned late. 
'Why firfc should be, and what conditions fan the little flame of serious 
public affairs interest so that it bums higher, are problems we shall take 
up in a later tbapter. 

In the list of favorite programs, as named by San Francisco children, 
you %vill notice the general pattern we have been describing. The full 
list Is in Tables V-1 and 2. The accompanying chart summarizes them. 

How representative are these San Francisco choices? Fortunately, 
we have reports from elsewhere in the country to compare wth them. 
You will find in Appmrdit V a number of tables on the program prefer- 
ences of children. 'These are not strictly comparable wi^ San Francisco 




Ca CsrtMm PA(u Popvlsr mwik 

An Animol SciP Sti«nce fiction 

Ad Adventure & Oin<e 

Wes Western ConiV Cemedit-voriet/ 

Sit Sitvotron comedy Dr Oromo 

CVo Children's vonety 

Fiouu f Percentage of different kinds of tn o giu i iis In first ten of favorites among school 
children In different grades. 

—for the reasons tliat the same programs are not in every case available, 
and also that flie studies were not made at precisely the same time— yet 
there b a very great simflaiity. It may be that the boys’ tastes are more 
alike, from place to place, ttmn are the girb' tastes. 

There is another question wortib asking about the San Francisco pro* 
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gram list. Remember that this is a list of program "preferences.’* That 
is, these are the "favorite" programs of the diildren, not necessarily the 
most viewed programs. Do the childrea actucUy view programs they 
say they like? By examining the diaries kept for us by children, by 
questioning closely, by a detailed study of viewing patterns in the sub- 
urb we have called Clifton, and by examination of some of the tables 
you will find in the Appendix, we have concluded that their television 
behavior does indeed mirror their pn^ram preferences, so far as these 
programs are available to them. For example, commercial diary studies 
(to take some data which we ourselves did not gather) show that chil- 
i'en’s programs lose their audiences about half-way through elementary 
school; that children’s science fiction lasts a little longer, then also loses 
roost of its viewers; diat Westerns are popular over a broad span of 
time; that situation comedy and comedy variety build up steadily. This 
particular study was made before the advent of popular programs like 
“Disneyland" and before the adult Westerns were fully developed. 

Have we any evidence that television taste changes over time? Ten 
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years of television is a very short tiine in which to separate the dianges 
in televisions programming (at the convenience of the program mat- 
ers) from the c han ging preferences of diildren. New programs lite 
Disn^land have appeared because someone had a brilUant idea, and 
m«e have become favorite” programs. Some program types, lite Fred 
Allen s satiric comedy, have tended to die out of television bemuse they 
^vCTe ^ demanding on the performers and ^vrilers. Other types, lite 
shows, have declined b^use the public lost confidence in diem. 
Westerns have proliferated because they proved popular. There are a 
number of such changes in programming, as one might expect from an 
rat^inrnent industry so young. But in only ten years it is extremely 
bard to point to any evidence of a fundamental change. There may have 
been such a tdiange, but we have not seen iL 


How much do children tocfch adult programs? 

Children Inara very quickly to tvatch adult programs. In the Clifton 
su ur where we studied children’s \'ie\ving in great detail, first-grados 
MW already devoting 40 per cent of their viewing time to programs 
most vie\ven would call “adult* programs. By the time they were 
in the skA grade, Clifton children xvere devoting 79 per cent of their 
g time to adult programs and seeing nearly five times as many 
adult pro^ams as children's programs. This is almost exactly what we 
lotmd in San Frwdsco, and it checks ivith the Himmelweit, Oppen- 
hcOT, “d Vince ^ding in England that “from the age of 10 onwards, 
at least h^ &e diUdren watched adult programmes in the first half of 
me ite Clifton figures are in Table V-6. Related data are 

in neighboring tables. 

But suppose we do not try to define children’s or adults’ programs. 
:>u^e we mwely examine the programs that are viewed by a clear 
^Jonty of chUdren or of adults. We have been able to do this in two 
° ^ programs which, during a test week, 

. , P® of the audience from children (meaning, 

i^at pytici^nsearcher’s terminology, bo>-s and girb under eight- 
tra) we found the foUo^ving division: 7 programs attracted audiences 
80 per cral chadren; 8 programs attracted audiences that 
° children; 15 jirograms were shared in fairly equal 

pn^rtlora by children and adults, the percentage of children being 41 
to w; Md 53 programs were seen mostly by adults but attracted sub- 
sla^l percentages (21 to 40 per cent) of children. 

The r^Mng. and rather larger, number of programs were seen by 

no more than 20 per cent of children. 

Now, what kinds of programs vmc in these several groups? 
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What kiads of programs, theo, are the ones that attract less 20 
per cent of the childreo? Most of the public affairs programs; most of 
the drazna^except for crime dr ama ; special mteiest programs, or pro- 
grams that appeal chiefly to adults <rf one sex— prof essional football and 
boxing, for example; and a variety of other programs, many of which 
come at an hour inconvenient for duldren's viewing. 

So far as these figures tell us what is a ’'child* program and what is 
an adult program, they seem to say that at one end of a continuum 
we have the serious dramas and the sopdiisticated analyses of public 
affair s, in which the view of life is too complicated and subtle for most 
children. At the other end of the coDtiuuum we have cartoons, gnimal 
and puppet shows, and adventure programs in which the b^iavior is 
mostly ritual, the emotions are uncomplicated, and the interpretation 
is simple and direct. Between them is a vrorld of adventure. Westerns, 
crime mysteries, and popular music programs which are attractive, in 
almost equal measure, to children and adults. It is clear that there is 
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no distinct boundaiy between aduk and cHildrcn’s programs, except at 
tbe extreme ends of the cantinuum, and networks which believe that 
they are producing proems for adults might do well to take another 
look at the age of their audiences. 

In the larger of the two cities from which these data on adult and 
children’s audiences have come, the thirteen programs which attracted 
over 60 per cent of their audience from among children were seen dur- 
ing a test week by audiences that induded a total of 1.4 million chil- 
dren (notnecessa^yl.4miUiondi^erentchildten). During that same 
week, almost exactly the same number of children saw twelve Westerns, 
all of which had cUefly adult audiences. About 850,000 children saw 
eleven adult crime shows, 640,000 saw seven adult domestic dramas, 
and 250,000 saw three televised movies. Only a little over half a mil- 
lion saw the eight programs that were openly billed as ‘'children’s." 

WJiat are some of the predictors of a cbllSs television taste? 

We have already talked about the developing patterns of taste by 
age. Age is one of the predictors just referred to; if we know that one 
child is nine and the other fourteen, we can preset that, other things 
being equal, there will be certain differences in television taste between 
them; age is a signpost of those differences. Some of the other signposts 
are those we sire going to list now. 

Sex. One of the astonishing things about sex differences in taste is 
how early they appear to begin. Even in the first grade, a significantly 
larger proportion of girls like popular music programs, and significantly 
larger propoitioas of boys like Westerns and adventure programs. 

This pattern contioues throughout most of the school years— the girls 
preferring programs built around romance (popular music) or the 
family role (situation comedy), tho boys preferring "masculine’’ pro- 
grams of excitement and adventure. In general it seems that girls de- 
velop earlier than do boys their Interest in adolescent and adult roles. 
The boys are still viewing cartoons and other juvenile programs when 
the girls are already buying current song hits and squealing over Did: 
Claries featured singers. Tho boys develop their interest in jx^ular 
music two years or so later than do the girb. For detaib, see Tables 
V-2, 3, 4. 

We approximately thb same pattern in oil the United States 
and areas we studied, but Interesting differences from it seem 

to exist in England. Himmelweit, Oppenheim, and Vinca found that 
Westerns, which are distinctly bojV programs la North Amcnca, ore 
girls’ fawrilcs in England. The British Westerns correspond more 
closely to our children’s than to our adult Westerns, but in the United 
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States both children’s and adult Westerns are favorites of more boys 
th an girls. Family or situation comedy, popular music and variety pro- 
grams tend to be girls’ favorites on both oontinents. But crime programs 
are very much, more likely to be boys' programs in England, whereas 
here there is good reason to think that American girls aio at least as 
interested as boys in crime and mystery. 

In general, then, the pattern seems to be that girls early turn toward 
programs whidi relate to the responsibilities they will assume in ado- 
lescence and adult life. Boys, on the other hand, maintain *T>oy tastes” 
for adventure, excitement, and physical combat well into adolescence, 
pick up the taste for popular music several years later than the girls do, 
and only in the teens begin to assume the interest, expected of the male, 
in public aifairs. 

Mental ability. Brighter children tend to try things earlier. In par- 
ticular, they take the hard steps earlier— the serious programs, the solid 
reading, and so foztL 

You will see in the Appendix Table V-8, which demonstrates that 
almost twice as large a percentage of the brighter eighth-graders as of 
the lower intelligence groups were looking at television coverage of 
the 1933 congressional election. Furthermore, of those who viewed this 
program it was the brighter group who most enjoyed it We found also 
that brighter children were the ones chiefly able to identify faces that 
had appeared on television for public affairs reasons os opposed to en- 
tertainment reasons. The patterns of public affairs news, public affairs 
commentary, and so forth begins earlier with these children, and it is 
they who first turn away from the whodunits, the Westerns, the situa- 
tion comedies, and the like. 

Furthermore, the brighter <^drca arc more selective in their tastes, 
and generally more critical than the others. In this connection, it will 
be intea-estiDg to examine Tables Vl-10 and V-7 and 8. 

In general, what is happening is that brighter children in their teens 
are being attracted away from television. They are also discovering that 
radio is a useful way to keep up wth popular music while they study. 
They are being kept busier by homework and social life, and therefore 
have less time for television. Within the time they have, they are be- 
coming more critical and turning away from some of the programs that 
seetn to have less durable value for them. 

Both the high and low groups, in mental abilify, are therefore settling 
into adult patterns. The high group will use television less, and more 
selectively, and will turn to other media for much of its serious infor- 
mation needs. The low group will use television more, and printed 
media less. As their teen-age behavior suggests, they will use television 
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heavily for crime mysteries, situation comedies, Westerns, variety and 
popular music. 

Family. During a child’s first ten years, the family is the chief infiu* 
ence on the shaping of the diild's taste. His parents choose what they 
read to him. He has their example, ami that of any older brothers and 
sisters. The reading material he finds most conveniently available is 
what the family brings into the home. And he speedily internalizes the 
family sodal norm. As wc have already suggested, the work ethic norm 
of the middle class makes for less television and for a larger proportion 
of realistic, nonentertaining, self-betterment programs; whereas the 
pleasure ethic of the working class makes for more television and for 
a larger proportion of fantasy and entertainment. (See Tables V-9, 10, 
and II.) 
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Figure 13 illustrates the family’s influence on mass media behavior 
in general 

There is some reason to think that the family’s influence on taste is 
more noticeable between than vWlhin media. For example, a family of 
readers is likely to have a child who does a lot of reading; a family that 
reads little and sees a lot of television is likely to bring up a duld in 
thatsame pattern. There is reason to bdieve, also, that family iz^uence 
on taste is greater before adolcsceoco. When a child becomes an ado- 
lascenti he is more likely to rebel against parental counsel, to experi- 
ment, to try to discover his own identic and penonality. At the same 
time he comes to a greater extent under the Influence of his peer group, 
and his media habits are likely to resemble those of other teen-agers 
he admires, or the general role of tho teen-agers as he understands it 

Where family influence makes really spectacular diflereners, how- 
ever, is in some of the fringe behavior such as viewing educational tele- 
vision. The following chart illustrates th& relatiomhip. Viewing edu- 
cational television is a typo of behavior which is relatively rare, which 
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has little peer group utility to recommeDd it, and which runs directly 
counter to the popular idea that television is for entertainment There- 
fore, the children who view it, as we have occasion to observe later in 
this volume, are usually the ones who have family example and encour- 
agement. 
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What Children Thltdc of Television 
It goes without saying that most children hold television in affection 
and respect 

Indeed, $0 do most parents. ^Vbca we interviewed I3S entire families 
► Fo» tables and other data applying to pagea 4&-50 see Appendix VL 
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in San Francisco, we asked, along with other questions, which of the 
mass media each member of the family thought he would most if 
be had to do without it Wo found that television was die medium most 
likely to he missed by the whole family; television was the medium most 
likely to be missed by the children; over*all, from parente and children 
alike, television was far more often mentioned as "most missed” 
any other medium. (See Table VI-3.) 

Let us note, in passing, that when radio was "most missed” it \s’a5 
usually by the mother (occasionally by a teen-age daughter). When the 
newspaper was "most missed," it was usually by the father. And a nega- 
tive sort of testimony to die impact of television is the fact that when 
the people were asked, “Is there any medium that you wouldn't particu- 
larly miss at all, if you bad to do \vidiout it?” 43 per cent of these fami- 
lies said that no one in the family would particularly miss theater movies. 

Figure 15, based on data gathered by Dr. Reuben Mchling [84, 
1959], indicates the general pattern of perceived importance of four 
media at different ages. He asked eadi person which medium that per- 
son would keep if ho could keep only one. For every age level, more 
persons would want to keep television than anything else. Vet its rela- 
tive importance falls sharply os children grow up. V^creos 91 per cent 
of younger cliildren would want to keep television rather than any other 
iTuCrtnim only 56 per cent of high school age children would prefer to 
keep TV, and only 38 per cent of college youth rank it first. 

In Tables VM and 2 you will find summaries of children's answm 
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as to how much Uicy would miss tcicvisioa io comparisoa to the other 
media. If you analyze these answers >’Ou will see that television looms 
much less large and important as a diiM grows older. In the teens, radio 
rises in importance to challenge television, and the newspaper begins to 
become important enough to be compared with television. But do not 
be misled by this falling cur\*e of importance. Television is still, over-all, 
the medium that would bo missed mos^ and this is true from the first 
grade to the twelfth. 

If you look at Tables VI-2 and 6, in which “missing the media" is ana- 
lyzed according to mental ability of the children, you will see that the 
brighter children are ahead of the otliers in their opinions; for example, 
television falls in importance, and the newspaper becomes important, 
earlier with the bright group than with the others. In general, the higher 
a child’s IQ, after the age of ten or so, the less likely television is to be 
his most important medium. But the great swing away from television 
in. the teen years is notably on the port of the middle and lower intelli- 
gence groups. The brightest children have made up their minds about 
television earlier, and already have begun using radio and newspaper 
more. Therefore television tends to depreciate with them less than with 
the others. 

Do they trust television? 

Ho^v much do children trust television? Hero we have two pieces 
of evidence. For one thing, in most of our studies we repeated a ques- 
tion first asked in some of the news media studies of the late 1930*s: 
'Which would you be more likely believe-a news item on television 
or radio, or a ne^vs item in the newspaper— if the two items disagreed? 
In the 1930's, of course, this question was asked about radio, but the 
results were not far from what we get now with respect to television 
and radio. (See Tables VI-11 and 12.) 

In general, the pattern we get from this question is a vote of nearly 
two to one, by children, in support of the broadcast media. Their moth- 
ers are typically ambivalent on the question; they would as readily trust 
one medium as the other. The fathers would, in a majority of cases, trust 
the newspaper. But the children are strongly on the side of television, 
although their willingness to trust it declines sli^tly in the teens. 

What does this mean? Is it a function of age, or is tin's generation 
being brought up with a greater trust than their parents have in the 
broadcast media? 

After diese questions on trust had been framed and asked, we had 
a chance to see how young people would react to news that seemed to 
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cast doubt on some of the trustwoithiness of broadcasting. But we man* 
aged to talk to a number of rfuldien and parents about these develop* 
moots, and can present their opinions. 

The news of the quiz show "scandals* seemed relatively littio to 
affect the teen-agers to whom we talked. It seemed more to affect their 
mothers, and it may well be that the mother of the dock was tho chief 
worshiper at the feet of Charles Van Doren. But the teen-agers reacted 
sharply to the news and tumors about "payola.* The most common 
reaction was angry denial; the "top 40* couldn’t have been fated; their 
favorite disc /ockeys >vouIda’t have taken money; and so forth. Others 
said that even if money had passed, it wouldn’t have made any differ- 
ence: the best tunes come to the top anyway. But there was suiHcient 
talk about it, and a suSdent number of statements to the effect that “I 
wondered how that tune got into the top ten anyway,* to suggest 
the news made a deep impression. It is too bad that wo ^vere unable 
to test the effect, let us say, of Dick Clark’s trouble on a largo sample of 
teen-agen. 

The teca-ago girls to whom we talked appeared to bo more disturbed 
about tho payola news than were the boys. It may well bo that the girls 
were the real hard core of the rock VroU movement, and the shrieks and 
swoonings may be a peculiarly fominine ritual of worship for idols that 
have had loss fervent worshipers among the boys. 

The prestige of telcoision 

We have been talking about how much telo'ision x'vould be missed, 
and how muds it Is trusted. Now let us turn to tho matter of its prestige 
with children. It Is very hard to framo a question on prestigo that can 
bo answered reliably by very young children. For fffth-graders and 
beyond, bowevta’, we f oimd it worked satisfactorily to use this approach. 

Some people are proud of one (hio^ some of another. For czajoplsi 
some wouid^ prouder to have tbdr friemds see them witcldog tclo- 
vision to see than reading a book. Some would feel Just the 
oppeuita abewt it How about you? Suppose your best friend came 
along. Would you be prouder if this hiend saw you rcadiog a book 
or watching television? [And so forth with tho other media.] 

The comparisons that came out of this Question appeared to be valid in 
view of longer and moie scatchiog talks wo had mth a smaller number 
of children. 

In Tables VI-7 and 8 and in figure 10 you will find results of this 
question. In general, hero is the pattern that emerged: 
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The ]>rcsligs of tolcvisioa decline* considerably in the high sdiool 
yean. 

Iho prestige of the new^per rises in those years. It is generally 
higher tWth boys than with giri& 

The prestige of inovie-gouig in those years. 

The picsUge of cximic-book tea^g falls from very little to still less. 

The prestige of radio rises to a peak about the tenth grade, and then 
foils off. It is generally higher with girls thw with boys. 

Aboi'e all, reading a book is still, even in this age of television, (he 
mass media activity with the most prestige among teen-agers. 

When wo look at tho results moto dosely to see how the media stand 
with diifcretit groups of students, wo ohsotvo several trends of great 
interest 

In the first place, and not entirely to our surprise, we find that the 
prestige of television is higher with children who view a great deal of it 
Tho prestige of movies, and to some extent of radio, also seems to be 
hl^cr with tiio children who view a lot of tclev'ision. But with these 
childico, tho prestige of books and (ho other printed media seems to he 
lo\vcr. 

la tho second place, high prestige ratings for books go with higher 
mental abiL'ty; hlgherprestigoratingsfortclovisioa go with lower mental 
ability. Theso corrclatioas aie very bigji. And in general, high mestsl 
ability seems to go svitb high prestige ratings for the printed media, and 
lower mental ability to go >vith high prestige ratings for television and 
movies. 

Thus we observe children's opinioas dividing tho media into two 
groups, the printed media and the audiovisual media, and different 
groups of cbil dren attaching tlicmselvcs to each of these two groups of 
media. This is on obviously important pattern. 

The third trend we sec In the prestige responses is one wo have noted 
before; the brighter drildrcn seem to make up their minds earlier, These 
children, who do other things earlier and more quickly, seem also to 
establish their estimates of the media earlier. By the begmning of high 
school, they have a fairly firm idea of the prestige of books, tdevision, 
movies, and so on. The changes in their media use throughout the teen 
years come about because of redistribution of their time and the avail- 
ability of new and chalien^g activities, rather than because of any 
noteworthy changes in their opinions with respect to the prestige of the 
On the oSier l^d, some real opinion changes and me changes 
are taking place in the middle and lower intelligence groups. 

Do children marvel at it? 

To some of us in the older generation, television is still rather won- 
derful. That is, it seems extraordinary to have in the house a box through 
which one can look at a coronation in Westminster Abbey, a football 
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game on the other side of the coDtineat^ a great man beiag interviewed, 
or a national political convention. 

Does it seem marvelous to children? It docs not Ono of the most 
interesting aspects of diildren's reaction to the magic tube is that it does 
not seem to them in any sense a magic tube. They take it for granted. 
If they do not have television in their homes, then it is exceedingly de- 
sirable. But once past the first excitement of exploring on their own 
television receiver, they settle down to use it just as though it were no 
more imusual than bie^ast in the morning or a newspaper at the front 
door. It is fun; they would hate to do without it; but it isn’t wonderful, 
or magical, or marvelous. It is simply something that people have and 
use today. 

Lest we accuse them of being insensitive, let us recall that a most 
remarkable device within our own lifetimes has shrunk distances, made 
possible suburbia, made necessary diousands of miles of concrete ribbon 
across the landscape of the world, and, in fact, pretty well remade the 
map. But does any one of us take time to marvel when we get into an 
automobile? 

What would children like to see changed in television? 

Perhaps the most significant thing to be found out in asking children 
what changes they would like to see on television is how inarticulate 
they are on such a topic. 

In general, they want more of the kinds of material they already see 
a great deal of. As they approach the teens, the girls want more popular 
music, more family situations. The boys want more sports, more war 
and police, more comedy. It is not until the later hi^ school years, and 
then for the most part among the brighter children, that one finds any 
significant strain of "criticism'' of television. At these ages, a few chil- 
dren think there are too many commercials; a few think that some of 
the personalities are unpleasant; a few think that television is "too much 
the same." 

It is, of course, very difficult to decide that you would want some- 
thing you have never experienced, yet it is interesting that children 
should be so unable to suggest any real changes in television. For ex- 
ample, it is a very small minority who seem to feel they want a higher 
type of programming— more dbssical music, more serious drama, more 
solid talks, debates, discussions, more sdence, and so forth. Almost 
nobody said he wanted more educational television, although when a 
child did say so, he wanted it very much indeed. For example, one 
Canadian boy lamented that the Seattle educational station laid down 
such an unreliable signal in British Columbia. He found its programs 
challenging and worth while, he said, in contrast to most commercial 
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prograins, and he tried frequently to pick it up. This was a lad who, in 
the 10th grade, was studying Arabic at home for his own aTntistnnRTitI 

We do not think that children are wholly satisfied wth television. 
As they go through the high sdiool years, it falls in prestige and interest 
for them, and they find it less and less satisfying. But most of them are 
wholly unable to envisage any real alternatives. Partly this is due to the 
difficulty of imagining a medium one has never seea Partly it is due 
to the general absence of a tradition in our culture for continuing and 
serious criticism of the mass media, except for hooks and to a lesser 
extent movies. Partly it is due to the great impact; the r^tively recent 
impact, of television. 

What would their parents like to see tdmnged? 

In talking to the parents of grade school childrra, we asked what 
they do not like, or would want changed, in the mass media. We got 
answers from a little over 50 pet cen^ and almost 90 per cent of their 
answers concerned television. Only 10 per cent were about all the other 
media. It was a convincing demonstration of the dominance of television 
in their thinking. Twelve years ago, motion pictures and comic books 
would have monopolized their answers; sow, those get very little sttea* 
tion in comparison to television. 

Many parents of younger dtildren are clearly concerned about the 
amouaC o£ violence and crime on television. The more highly educated 
the parents, the more worried they are about it Blue>coIlar families 
tend to be more concerned about sexiness In programs; white-collar 
families, about the violence and law breaking. But above all, the objec- 
tion is to the number of crimes and the extent of the violence which can 
be seen at hours when children view. “If you could prevent certain TV 
programs from being seen by your children, what kinds would you try 
to prevent?" parents were asked, and per cent of their answers were 
that they would try to cut out programs of crime, violence, and horror. 

“Why do you object to those?" these parents were asked. Because 
tb(^ fri^ten young children. Because children tend to keep them in 
theirheads, remember them and dream about them. Because (a few of 
themsaid) they see children playing out some of these games. Because 
it gives children a wrong idea of what life is like. Because it might make 
for delinquency. 

This is the general trend of the answers. It is a viewpoint more usu- 
ally heard hrom coUegc-educated parents and from middle-class rather 
th^ lower-class families. But it is unmistakably there, and must be 
reckoned with. 

Among the more highly educated families, there was an occasional 
complaint that television was “dieap“; that it didn’t challenge young- 
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sters; tKat it was a waste of their time. This was seldom heard from 
noncollege parents or blue-collar families. In these latter cases, there 
was more likely to be gratitude that leIe«sion kept their children "out 
of mischief’ or "off the streets," and unspoken gratitude for its service 
as a baby-sitter. 

There was some talk of commercials. Twelve years ago, Paul Lazars- 
feld and Fatrida Kendall wrote some observ'ations on attitudes toward 
radio that might be repeated verbatim today with reference to tele- 
vision [78, p. 691s 

First of all, people dislike what is known to the trade as "hard selling." 

It may be that su<h techniques lead to increased sales, but there can 

be L'ttle doubt that they also create hostility in the audience . . . 

We know also that commercials need not he "boring or repetitious." 

. . . Finally, hsteneis dislike interruptions in radio programs. 

Aldiough we were not trying to find out adult attitudes toward tele- 
vision in general, we heard these same complaints. They came usually 
from more highly educated listeoen, they came in no great numbers 
(nor were they sought), but sUU, they came in suSdent quantity to 
indicate that there is dissatisfaction that goes far beyond a few oaids. 
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WHAT A CHILD USES TELEVISION FOR 


If you ask a child why he views television, he is unlikely to 
give you a good answer. He watches television because be likes it, of 
course. Because it is interesting. Why should you ask him such a 
question? 

But os a result of asking children indirect questions and relating 
the answers to behavior, we have come to the conclusion that there are 
at least tlireo great classes of reasons why children \vatch television. 
The ilrst of these bulks many times the size of the second, and the seo- 
ond is larger than the third, but there are still three distinguirbable ones. 

Why /hey view teUcision 

Tbeseis, first, theobvious reason: the passive pleasure o f being enter * 
tained, living a ^tas y, taldagpart viciously in thrill play, identifying 
with exciting andfaC^ctiv'e people, getting away from rcahlife problems 
and escaping real-life boredom— in other words, all the gratificatiOQs that 
come from having a superlative means of eotertnlamont in one’s living 
room, at one’s command. 

T his is the reason that chiMr«*n find tn tnlk aho iit. Yet it is 

hardly necessary for them to talk about it; the evidence is there. By tho 
time they are three years old, they already ore conuiutted to favorite 
programs. A little later they begin to sit vvith absorbed faces, lost in 
the events of the picture tube. They astonish their mothers by being on 
time for a favorite program, although completely unable to be on time 
for anything else. *rlicy set up idols and find leaders to imitate on tele- 
vision. As children of on earlier generation pretended to swing through 
trees and scream like Taiwan, so do todays children mark Z in the sand 
because Zorro did it, or mount jnakc-beb'eve cow ponies and gallop over 
the imaginary range. 

When they get along toward the t<xas,-/h<y-begift to-falk abouthow 
te loWsi onJcegFt frnm being bca^ \Vhy tliis younger geacrition 
y F(S tablet and olber data appi^lng to tfkb chapiter, tee Appcodli VUL 
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should have such a capacity for being bored is not entirely evident, 
althou^ it has been suggested that television, by providing so much 
exciteinent on the screen, makes the rest of life seem pallid. But what- 
ever the reason, a mother now has a pat answer to that frequent ques- 
tion of childhood, “Mom, what shall I do?" And the child himself more 
and more comes to use the medium to bridge the gap behveen things 
that have to be done or things that ho really wants to do, and to sub- 
stitute for behavior that requires activity, initiative, and effort. 

This is the schizoid side of television. It leads not toward human 
interaction, but rather toward withdrawal into private communion wth 
the picture tube and the private lifeliFfantasy r ITlTmin ed less often at 
^lviDg~ th'e~pfobIemroriife~than escapingTrom them. It is essentially 
a passive behavior— something Vchlldsuirend^Hiinself to, something 
that is done to and for him, something that he doesn’t have to work for 
or think about or pay for. 

^Vhen children talk about this aspect of television, they tend t o rate 
the entertainm ent or classify the performers. TheyjudgC^ excitemrat 
or’” die magnetism of the eototainment And they leave no doubTthal 
*1 these en tertainment valu^ the chief reason, or at least the chief 
I conscious reason, why they* wat^" television. ^ 

But there is, nevertheless, a sltmifican t compon ent of infprma^tioD 
which children also get, usually without seeking, from television. *11115 
f^r^ents the second great of reasons for viewing. 

Most children will acknowledge that they learn something from tele- 
vision. The girls say they learn something about how to wear their hair, 
how to walk and speak, how to choose garments for a tall or a short or 
a plump gill, by observing the well-groomed awtures on TV. They 
leam some details of manners and customs— for example, whether you 
tip the stewardess on an airplane;. Some of the boys say they leam how 
young men dress in California or New York. Some of them say they 
Ieain_a lot by watching the g ood athletes. More than one parent tells 
of a child who learned to swing a bat by watching Ted Williams or 
Stan Musial do it, and as a result was a playground sensation until he 
began to imitate his young friends r^er than television. Children will 
say of television: “It helps me know how oths kinds of people live," or 
*The news is more real when you have seen where it happens." Many 
of them say that television helps them in school, by giving them ideas 
for themes or topics to talk abmt. 

Children are perfectly >villingto ad mit th^ tele vision pays this divi- 
dend ofjnformation. They are often irritated, however, when a pro- 
-am is all or mostly this ktad of material. Apparently, they pre fer in ei- ( 
dental learning from tele vision to purposeful and intentional learning. J 
This is the heart of their objection to educational television. They can’t^ 
* go to educational television pximaiity for entertainment and expect to 
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derive an inddeotal benefit by learning something useful Instead, they 
have to go to it with the nuun purpose of learning something useful, and 
any entertainment they derive is incidental So educational television 
tends to be classified as 'square.*' ft is something they are expected to 
take because 'it is good for them." It suggests (hat the parental gener- 
ation may be worJdng on them, trying to teach thran, trying to extend 
school into the play hours, keying tliem from enjoying television in 
their own way. 

This is not to say that children do not sometunes intentionally go to / 
television to leam something from i^ or that some children do not seek 
out and appreciate educational tdevision. But the majority regard such , 
behavior as an incursion on the diief function and the chief reward of 
television. 

There is still another dimension of television’s attractiveness. This 
is its so cial utility apart from what one learns from it For example, teen- 
agers find that television is a usehiJ tool in providing an excuse for 
boys and girls tq_enjQy juch_othce‘s company, or furnishing something 
to do on dates, and especially in providing an excuse for young men and 
women to sit close together. The previous evening's television programs 
provide an excellent common ground of shared experience for conver- 
sation at school If you can’t t^* about the sew programs or the new 
stars, you simply aren’t up to date with your peer group; thus television 
has a direct social utility. Some dUldten appear to be quite compulsive 
about tolevlsloa They feel vaguely ill at ease when they miss a favorite 
prognun, sometimes even when (he television set is out of commission 
for a few days, when one of their favorite performers is off the air for 
a time, or when they go away from teleNision for a summer vacation. 
Asked to explain this, one girl said, 'It's just as if they were your friends 
or your family. You miss them when you don’t see them." Other chil- 
dren give vaguo explanations about feeling 'out of things,” 'not doing 
what the gan^s doing,” or 'missing what you’re used to doing.” But 
there is little doubt that television is functional beyond specific enter- 
tainment or specific learning. 

This social use of television is not essentially different from social 
use of an automobile or any other instrument that bulks large in a 
child’s world. Therefore, we are going to talk about the other two uses 
which are directly related to television content. 

It is dear that any television program is hkely to be attractive in 
some measure on botb of these information dimensions. The deadliest 
crime program may teach some sldlk and also convey information on 
“what the world is like.” It may also contribute to the child’s sense of 
community (his friends are probably watching it too) and give him 
something to talk about the neat day. Most teaching programs will 
have an entertainment bonus (even a lecturer tells stories and shows 
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pictures or demonstrations). A sports program, which most people will 
see as entertainment, may he directly informative for a boy who is try- 
ing to play that sport. An orchestra, which is on the air for entertain- 
ment, may teach some skills to a young musician in the audience. Dif- 
ferent programs thus offer different gratifications to different people. 
A domestic comedy may seem uproariously funny to a boy, but may 
set a girl thinking about how a tall woman should dress, or how a wife 
keeps her husband loving her. A news story about a murder trial may 
be a whodunit to one child; a commentary on conditions in the real 
world, to another; and to a third, a way of learning to commit a murder. 

There is httle doubt that learning to use television for useful infor- 
mation is a later, and a relatively more sophisticated, type of behavior 

learning to use it for entertainmenL Television is first, and always 
predominantly, a magic door%vay into a world of fantasy, glamor, and 
exdtement. It is an invitation to relax, to disregard one’s real-life prob- 
lems, to surrender oneself to the durming and handsome people, the 
absorbing events, that dicker on the picture tube. A child learns that 
not all entertainment is pure pleasure, and fhat there are different lands 
of entertainment to be sought After a while he learns that there are 
portain ioddeatally useful dividends from entertainment programs. All 
this he learns ^vith time. He may or may not discover that there ate 
sometimes suSdent reasons to se^ out a program that is not immedi- 
ately pleasant or entertaining simply because it offers information that 
may in the future be useful to him. And if he does learn tha^ it comes 
later. 

The /unctions of television 

Let us now try to put these uses of television into a broader frame- 
work. 

As A. J. Brodbeck pointed out [8], in the classical theories of aes- 
thetics there have always been two fundamentally opposed typra of 
theory concerning the function of art in people’s lives. On the one hand 
are the theories of emotion in which art appears as “a producer of relief, 
pleasure and indulgence for frustrated human wish and desire,” and, 
on the other band, theories 'which have stressed the cognitive functions 
of art, in which art appears as a producer of insight, knowledge, and 
learning.” In modem writings on the nuiss media, theories of the former 
type take the 'psychoanalytical and voluntaristic view that art is, like 
the dream, a form of wish-fulfillment under the sway of the pleasure 
principle.” Theories of the second type are likely to picture art as 'an 
agency of socialization and social learning— an agency which, in other 
words, inculcates values, remforces habits, and creates expectations 
much as parents and other real-life socializers do.” We used to talk 
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about these two Idnds of theory in terms of emotion and cogniiion. Now 
wa are more likely to use the terms wUh-futfiUment and socialization. 
Criticism drawn from the first type of theory is much more likely to be 
negative (in the belief that art acts as a sopo^c, an opiate of the masses, 
which is more likely to prevent than to aid maturity) than criticism 
drawn from the second type (which is more likely to discuss art as 
“teacher of the masses"). Or if they are both used negatively, they are 
negadvo in different ways. Hie first leads us to worry that the mass 
media may delay maturadon; the second, to wony that the teaching 
powers of the media are being used for the wrong thing, 

It seems to us diat a theory adequate for the present day, nod for 
the mass media, must include both these points of view. It must con* 
cede that the two theoretical traditions do indeed reflect two kinds of 
contend two lands of behavior, and two possible outcomes associated 
with mass media art 

From the beginning, let us avoid the trap of making value judgments 
about children’s use of telcvision*4he trap of calling i^ormational uses 
“good* and entertainment uses *bad.“ Such judgmenb about the con* 
sequences of television viewing can only hinder the answering of ques* 
tions about toliy children view television. It is helpful to assume that 
[viewiog'of televi^on is B^stvior that is engaged in because it has met 
need iin th e past, or that is bdng teied because it is expected to meet 
'present needs. This general assumption justifies the search for the par* 
ticular needs which can be used to account for why children view tele- 
vision. 

la a real sens^ every item of a culture exists because it is useful 
hlalinouTld speaks for anthn^Iogists when he says that “in every type 
of dvilizadon, every custom, material object^ idea and belief ful^ 
some vital function, has some task to accorophsh, represents an indis- 
pensable part within a working whole.* Even an apparently obsolescent 
and functionless artifact like the buttons on a sleeves of a man’s jacket, 
Kluckhohn points out, is sUQ useful in that it preserves the familiar and 
maintains a sense of tradition. 

Why do we have mass media? In the passing of traditional society 
from die Western world, at the time of the Renaissance, men worked 
up such a storm of need and activity that the old system of communica- 
tion was no longer adequate to butnan needs. That is to say, the gen- 
erally speeded-up tempo of the world, the new needs to pass informa- 
tion over great Stances, the new attention to ideas and science, the 
increasing interioddng of economics from place to place, the rise of the 
middle class to economic and political importance, Ae generally height- 
ened mobility of society— all this upswing of action and interaction called 
for something more thw hand-written books, minstrels, and town criers 
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We need not say what was cause and what was consequence. There is 
a great deal of drculaiity within all culture change. Certain needs call 
for a change in behavior or the devehjpment of a new instrument, and 
the new development in turn encourages new needs. But, cause or con* 
sequence, the new institutions of Ae printed word were a great aid in 
meeting needs of human beings at Aat time wiA faster, wider, more 
flexible communication. It is worth leroembering Aat in Asia men knew 
how to print wiA movable types, paper, and inlc two hundred years 
before Gutenberg, and nothing happened to create mass media until in 
Western Europe Ae process and Ae needs came togeAer. 

Mass communication, Aen, came into use at that time because it 
was Ae best device available to meet certain important needs. 

We are not meaning to imply that all men are rational at all times 
about doing what must be done to meet Aeir needs, or Aat Aey are 
omniscient about Ae outcomes of Acir choices of behavior. We are 
merely contenAng tliat, in Ac process of cultural change, Ae behaviors 
that are finally adopted (wheAer by trial and error, or by rational plan- 
ning, or by whatever means) are more rewarding for Ae inAviduals 
who adopt Aem Aan ore Ae knoNvn alternates which were not adopted. 

SimilMly, we are not contending Aat behavior which is rewarding 
for one individual may not have unfavorable consequences for oAer 
Individuals or for Ae society as a whole. Society tries, by coercion, 
social pressure, lav,-s, and other means, to adjust Ae consequences of 
diflerential behavior. The resulting pattern of behavior may or may not 
be Ae 'best” pattern, as viewed by philosophers or historians. It seems 
to us now Aat bread and circuses may not have been Ae best pattern 
for Roman society, but Aey seem to have been perceived at Ae time 
as more rewarding for the inAvidual Romans of Ae time Aan any oAer 
available alternatives. By Ae same token, Ae verAct of tomorrow may 
be Aat television was not Ae 'l>est'’ way in which American chilAen 
of Ae 1950s and Ae IQ60’s might have spent time. We are saying only 
Aat television has come Into use, and AilAen have given it Ae great 
amount of time Aey have given iti because it is seen to be a way of 
meeting certain important needs, and Ae best way of meeting Aem 
among known and available alternatives. 

What are Ae special needs of diilAen Aat television meets? 

Physically, a child is maturing. Socially, he is in process of prepar- 
ing and being prepared to take part as an adult in society— or, as we say, 
being socialized. That is, he is learning Ae skills, suA as reading and 
counting and getting along wiA people, whiA he ^vill need for adult 
life. He is mastering Ae norms, Ae values, Ae customs of his society. 
He is acquainting himself wiA Ae more important laws and history of 
Ae culture, and Ae rituals whiA he wiU be expected to follow. He is 
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being brought to the point where he can be "turned loose," without pa- 
rental supervisioji, in the society of his dders and bis fellows. At the 
same time, psychologically, be b in the process of discovery and goal- 
seeking. He is trying to form a picture of his environment, and trying 
to separate himself from that environment so as to form an imago of 
his own identity. He is in quest of goals; where does he belong in the 
world? what work should he do? where should he stand on religion, 
politics, and ethics? what kind of friends should he cultivate? what 
kind of life partner should he and can he get? 

For a child, these are difficult experiences, often productive of hard 
blows, fears, and frustrations. He can him to television to escape from 
the conflicts and frustrations of the real world or, perhaps, to seek aid 
and enlightenment on his problems. Alternatively, because of tlie social 
environment in which he finds himself, he may give up the search for 
goals and resign himself to drifting in an environment over ^vhich he 
feels he has no control. He may then turn to television merely as enter- 
tainment and escape from bor^om. 

When he tries to meet these needs in television he finds two kinds 
of materials, %vhlcb oSee hvo kinds of reward and stimulate two kinds 
of behavior. It is hard to talk about these without recalling the analogy 
of Freu d's Pleasure Principle and Reality Principle. In Freud’s concept 
of the human personality, as you will recall, the Pleasure Principle is 
c^eradve very early in life, and results simply in the organism making 
responses whichhave been found to return pleasure. Thus, for example, 
the infant may make sucking motions even though no source of food is 
at band. The BeaUty Principle, on the other han^ is something learned 
later— the ability to seek out the right time and place where drives can 
be rewarded, and to 'withhold thepleasure'Seeking responses until such 
time as they can boused with expe^tion of reward. The Pleasure Prin- 
ciple is thus related to the primaiy processes and to the Id; the Reality 
Principle to the secondary processes and to the £go. Thinking of this 
analogy, one of the present authors once Avrote of mass media beliavior 
as "immediate reward" and “delayed reward" seeking, because the sec- 
ond behavior requires delayed gratificatioD of impulses. 

Itseems preferable to label these two strands of mass communication 
with the terms fantasy and reality. And by way of identifying them, we 
can say that 

fantasy content: whereas reality content: 

invites the viewer to take leave of constantly refers die viewer to the 
his problems in the real world,’ problems of tbe real world; 

invites surrender, relaxation, pas* invites alertness, efiort, activity: 
sivity: 

Invites emotion; invites cognition; 



Avorks cbieBy tbrou^ abro^ting 
the rules of the real world; 

acts to remove, at least temporaril/, 
dueat aud ausiety, and often 
offers v^ish-fulfillment: 

offers pleasure. 


works chiefly through realistic ma- 
terials and situations; 

tends to make viewer even more 
aware of tiueat, perhaps more 
anxious, in return for better view 
of problem; 
offers enlightenment 


Now let us be sure what we understand by these two strands of con- 
tent and response. We do not mean that two members of the audience 
will necessarily respond in the same way to the same material; for ex- 
ample, a story about a man of great wealth could be wish-fulfillment to 
one viewer and a realistic revelation of sodal injustice to another. Nor 
do we mean that many television programs are “pure fantasy” or “pure 
reality." In fact, one characteristic of mass media art is its ability to 
dwell in both kingdoms at once. Reality suggestions may be gained from 
fantasy, and reality material may start the process of fantasy. But sum- 
ming over a great deal of content and ov’er many audiences, we can say 
that, in general, ^Vestems, crime drama, popular music, and variety 
shows belong chiefly with fanta^, whereas news, documentaries, inter- 
views, public affairs programs, and educational television are chiefly in 
the domain of reality materials. In other media, we can be fairly c(^- 
dent that comic books and strips will usually evoke a fantasy response, 
and most nonfictioa books %vill evoke a re^ty response; that saeen, 
confession, adventure magazines will usually belong with fantasy, and 
quality magazines with r^ty materials; that a newspaper sports story 
>viU be more likely to be read as fantasy material than will a newspaper 
editorial or a story of foreign affairs; and that an evening of films will 
probably contain more fantasy materials than will an evening of educa- 
tional television. 


Television as fantasy 

Eleanor Maccoby has ^vTitteD with insight on some of the uses of 
fantasy for children [IS, p- 239f.]. She lists three possible functions: 

The first is that fantasy provides a child with experience which is free 
from real-lifecontrolssotbat,inatteii>ptingto£ndsolutions to a prob- 
lem, he can try out various modes of action without risking the iniury 
or punishment which zoi^t ensue if he experimented overtly. Another 
function of fantasy is as » distractor. Readers are doubtless all familiar 
Vi 'CaSwCtivb •Srory mdi ‘iuus 'tempurjflij' 
escape from the pressures of real life. Similarly for children, if the 
environment imposes strain, we may assume that the diild will be mo- 
tivated to “get away from it all” by inimi^'ng hiirnAlf in fantasy. A 
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third function of fantasy, whidi was emphasized by Freud in conneo 
tion with his analysis of dreams, is wish-fulfiUmcnt According to this 
point of view, fantasy provides ao outlet for impulses which are not 
allowed free expression in re^ life. Supporting this view is the fact 
that young children take an especially great interest in stories depict- 
ing violence and sudden death (reflec^g perhaps the inhibition of 
aggressive impulses in their daily life) while adolescents are more in- 
terested in themes of romantic love. The vicarious satisfactions pro- 
vided by fantasy axe presumably of a lower order than real-life satis- 
factions, so that fantasy outlets are chosen only as second-l^st ailutioiis 
w ben real-life satisfactions are lacking. 

It might be possible to list other functions, but these illustrate the 
point: that children do meet teal needs through the fantasy derived ^om 
television. 

The outcome of their seeldng behavior is not always predictable in 
terms of the kind of material they reach. For most children, fantasy 
may help to drain oil excess aggression, but for some it may actually 
build aggression and contribute to violent acts. This, we lepeah is not 
wholly predictable from the content; it is necessary also to know the 
children. 

Furthermore, whether fantasy is. In the long view, 'good for them” 
is something we are not fully ready to discuss at this point For some 
children, as Mrs. hfaccoby suggests, fantasy may make possible the 
testing of solutions to problems without the restrictions or the embar- 
rassment of doing so in real life. For others it may merely result in post- 
poning those problems or pretending that they do not exist 

This is one of tho most troubling questions one can ask about tele- 
vision as purveyor of fantasy: does it get in the way of solving real-life 
problems? There are moments and situations when it is useful to anes- 
thetize a person against pain and distress-for example, when surgery is 
being performed, or when a broken limb is in traction. In these situa- 
tions, the anesthetic gains time for a long-range solution to a problem. 
This may sometimes also be the effect of television used as anesthetic. 
But there is a great difference behvecn a surgeon prescribing an anes- 
thetic while he operates and a patients self-proscription of fantasy as 
a cure for frustiations and amuctics- "Ilie latter is more like the self- 
prescription of liquor or drugs. And while it is perfectly true that one 
can temporarily get rid of frustrations and anxieties by getting drunk or 
taking a shot of cocaine, still these are hardly to be recommended as 
long-range solutions to human problems. In how many cases does tele- 
vision meet children’s needs in the same way as alcohol or drugs m ig h t 
do so? Does it encomage them to seek immediate (but vicarious and 
thus inferior) satisfactions, and decrease their ability to tolerate frus- 
tration long enough to seek and find more adequate solutions? Does it 
tend to leave the real problems untouched? 
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These are disturbing questions— all the more disturbing because tele- 
vision is a master at malting fantasy. Its extraordinary vividness, its 
ability to absorb one’s attention, its ability to focus on the tiniest of 
details or on a great scene, its extraordinary freedom to tell a story in 
whatever way its imagination dictates— these qualities and others all 
make it the great purveyor of fantasy in our time. It is not surprising 
that th{< is the chief quality that attracts children to television. 

Television as reality 

Television has certain advantages and certain disadvantages as a 
conveyor of reality experiences. 

One of its advantages is that it convey information earlier than 
most media. It is not necessary to learn to read before learning from 
television. Even after one learns to read, television still has the quality 
of speeding up the conveying of adult information. Indeed, %vith tele- 
vision in the living room, it is all but impossible to keep to the old, 
measured schedules of releasing "the facts” slowly— telling the children 
only bit by bit, year by year, about "life,* We shall be able to demon- 
strate a little later that television does indeed speed up the process of 
learning at an early age. 

In the second place, television has all the advantages inherent in an 
audiovisual channel It can present information which would be much 
harder to carry through pictures or sound or print alone. For example, 
think of television's advantage in describing what a surgical operation 
is really like, or how people live and work in Africa. Fmthennore, the 
same quality often makes it possible for television to present informa- 
tion in such a way that it is absorbed more easily. For example, consider 
how effectively television can reproduce a natural science demonstra- 
tion, or show how cricket is played. 

In the tiiird place, by virtue of its organization and sources and 
ability to exchange tapes, television is in a unique position to enlarge 
the environment of viewers. TV cameras can go where few of their 
viewers can. They can carry the young child out of his family circle 
and his immediate neighborhood. They can offer the older child count- 
less new worlds to explore, from the depths of the sea to the far comers 
of the earth to the preparation for ^ce travel 

But not all its characteristics are favorable. 

One quality in particular leaves television at some disadvantage as 
compared to print. Watching television, the viewer cannot set his own 
pace. He cannot repeat when he feels the need to do so, unless the 
televisLoa producer also wants to repeat. He cannot check back over 
what has gone before, unless the program recapitulates. Inasmuch as 
the produca has very little contact with his viewers, he is unlikely to 
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set a pace and include repeats and summaries whidi will please every- 
body. Further, the viewer is at the mercy of a schedule. If it is a par- 
ticular kind of infotmatioQ program he wants, he cannot get it for the 
asking; he must often wait weeks or months. 

This quality, of course, makes for good storytelling good fantasy, 
because in those forms the storyteller should be in charge, and the viewer 
should surrender himself. But it makes learning harder. That is why the 
child, after he learns to read well and finds how to use libraries and ref- 
erence sources, tends to seek information more often ihom print With 
print he is in greater control. 

Another quality of television which may make learning harder is, 
paradoxically, the very concreteness of the audiovisual mode of presen- 
tation. The higher level of abstraction in the print media may be more 
successful in forcing attention to the abstracb'ons and generalizations 
which increase learning and retention and which aid the application of 
what is learned to nmv situations. The spedfidty and real-seeming na- 
ture of television may, by its very detailed audiovisual presentation, dis- 
tract a viewer from such abstractions. 

There is another reason why television may be less effective than 
we might expect it to bo as a conveyor of iifformadoD. Because it has 
been such a great success as a faota^ medium, a great part of the sup- 
port, the talent, and, of course, the viewer interest has been diverted 
thcra The act of seeking informatioo on television has seemed almost 
like a perversion of the medium. 

However, let us remind ourselves that very little of the information ' 
learned from television comes from seeking. Much of it is incidental 
learning, usually gained as a by-product of fantasy materials. Once 
again, let us not make any advance judgments about which of these 
incidental learnings are necessarily 'good.” Children may learn good 
manners or bad grammar, without ever seeldng it, from television. They 
may learn how to decorate a room or bow to burglarize a home. ^Vhat 
they see, what they learn, and the use they make of it, depend on the 
child as well as on the program. 

The point is that children do not typically go to television to learn. I 
They more often go to television to escape boredom or forget their) 
problems. 

The two worlds 

It must have occurred to you, as you have read the preceding pages, 
that a child spending two to three hours a day on television has to do 
an extraordinary amount of jumping back and forth between a world 
of fantasy and a real world. This is true. And this fact is getting close 
to the heart of what television means to a child. 
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Consider some of the differences in those two worlds of a child. 
Fantasy faces ever away from reality. It refuses to be bound by the 
rules of life. The handsome hero of fantasy is much more likely to get 
the girl of his dreams than is the average high school student. Super- 
man may look like an ordinary fellow in bis street clothes, but ho can 
fly. For one of us to take the diances that a TV crime-bustcr takes 
would quickly land us six feet undcrgroimd. But the rules of fantasy 
protect the foolhardy hero. The rules protect the viewer, too. If he 
walked down some of the streets he sees on television, he would have 
his heart in his mouth, two guns in his hands, and a farewell letter in 
his pocket. But he can sit, relaxed and at ease, in front of the se^ six 
feet from a shooting, and nothing can happen to him. 

This boundng back and forth is a dilHailt behavior to learn. A typi- 
cal child, for a few years, probably coasters one world about as real os 
another. We know that when a young tdiild believes a program "really 
happened' the program has more impact on him. But what stride of 
development does it require before a student learns to sort out the 
make-believe from the teal? What advance In psycholo^cal map-mak- 
ing has to occur before the child knows clearly where the border of 
fantasy lies and where the real world begins? 

11^ is a very important part of gro^^h. If a dtild cam'es some of 
the rules of fantasy over to r^ life, if he behaves in real life as though 
he were protected by the rules of fantasy, if he withdra\vs too often 
from the real world to the comfort and delighb of fantasy, this is the 
predictor of trouble. We shall return to this point 

The importance of fantasy 

Although the child Snds ia television two types of materials which 
help to meet his needs by calling forth what we have designated fan- 
tasy and reality responses, it is clear that the primary function of tele- 
vision for children is its contribution to fantasy behavior. And whereas 
it contributes some information, it tends also to distract from the solu- 
tion of real-life problems. 

Not only do children chiefly seek ihe material on television most 
likely to arouse fantasy behavior, but they also learn to seek this kind 
of material much earlier than they leant to seek reality materials. It is 
not surprising that it should be so. It is relatively easy to sit down to 
be entertained. But to seek after information which requires you de- 
liheratdy to dder any pleasure you may get from it, to accept the possi- 
bility of greater tension ratiicr (ban tension reduction for a while, to 
work hard before the very picture tube that implores you to relax and 
enjoy it— this is altogether a more difficult and more sophisticated be- 
havior. When the usefulness of realify seeking is learned, for the rea- 
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sons wG have suggested, chil dren ar e more likely.to seek reaU^jnaterial 
in p rint than o n television . 

Testing the function 

How do w© knovv^at this is_a correct s tatement of the case— that 
children use television ovcnvhehniogfy for fantasy; and that although 
there is considerable reality seeking from television, a much larger pro- 
portion of that takes place with printed materials? 

We know, for one thing, that when children talk about the gratiS- 
caUons they get from television, the fantasy gratifications come out first 
and in mu^ greater number. When they list favorite programs, fantasy 
types of program are likely to outnumber reality programs by a ratio 
of hventy to one. 

This, too, is the general conclusion to be drawn from earlier research 
in the field. Mrs. Himmelweit, In En^nd, found children seeking a 
great amount of fantasy. Mrs. Bailyn, studying fifth- and si>:th-grade 
school children in New England, came to a carefully qualified conclu- 
sion that a chief goal children sought on television is 'escape" [6]. Mrs. 
hlaccoby, also studying children in New England, found that upper- 
middle-class children who were highly frustrated in their home lives 
(who did not get along with their parents, or faced a great deal of pa- 
rental disdplinlng} spent considerably more time with television than 
did children of their own age who were not so frustrated [18]. ^Vhat 
was apparently going on ^vas that these frustrated children built up a 
great deal of aggression, wlticb they could not get rid of overtly by 
running away or fighting their parents, and therefore went to television 
to get away from tite real %vorld and its strains. It is not surprising to 
find out, not only that they chose fantasy programs, but also that they 
tended to choose programs of violence in which they could work oif 
the aggression vicariously. 

We are also in position to test this idea from our own Badioto\vn 
and Teletown data, and at the same time to interpret some of the 
changes in children’s living habits whidi we discussed in Chapter 2. 
You will recall that we studied a small ciQr in western Canada which 
had television, and another small much like the first except that 
television had not yet com© to it Therefore, we can compare, approxi- 
mately at least, some of the behavior of children before and after tele- 
vision. 

We know already that televisi'oo, when it arrives, tremaidDasJy re- 
arranges a diild’s habits and time allocations. In so doing, it replaces 
previous habits of living. What does It replace? If our theory, stated 
in this chapter, is correct, it replaces activities which were aimed at 
meeting the same needs it meets. It replaces them because it can do 
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a better job at meeting the same needs. Therefore, If wo know precisely 
what television replaces, we know something about wbat needs it is 
meeting. 

Now if television were meeting what we call the fantasy need— that 
is, the need for escape, for reduction of threat and tension, for vicarious 
excitement, for wish*fulfillment, and so forth— what activities in a child’s 
pretelevision life should we expect it to replace? 

One of the dearest cases would seem to be the reading of comic 
books. Certainly the fantasy rewards named above are those usually 
associated with comics. We can test this because we inquired in both 
cities about childrens comic book reading.* 

lUdlotown Tdetown 

Number of comic bools read per momh by average 
(Md: 

la first grade 4.32 1.86 

In sixth and teath grades 7.92 3.60 

In other ^vords, television reduces the comic book reading among 
children to less than half what it had beeni We are going to spare you 
the statistics and other details on these comparisons (full tables and 
statistics are in Appendix VI), but it is worth noting that these differ- 
ences are highly significant They could not occur by chance one in a 
thousand times. 

We should also expect that television might replace some movie- 
going. The movies, too, have traditionally catered to fantasy needs. 
Here is what we find when we compare the movie-going of children 
before and after television: 


FeicenUge of fiist-gradnduldicn'vho atteodatluxt 

onemovieamonth 89.3% 30.6% 

Average number of moviea seen per month by sixth- 
end tenth-grade children . . 4.45 1.15 

So television cuts movie-going by a factor of three. These differ- 
ences are as highly significant statistically as the differences in the case 
of comics. 

We should also expect tdevision to cut into radio-listening. Recall 
that many of the radio entertaioen reappeared on television, and that 
many programs were transformed and transferred. We recall, too, that 
radio used to be considered one of a child’s great sources of escape and 

* N’t for the following tabulations in (his chapter are as follows: 

Ksdioterws Teletowu 

Fust eriui* 137 172 


Supporting figures on statistical results will be found In Tables VUi-1 through 7. 
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of vicarious excitement and wish-fulfillment And we do indeed find 
that television replaces mudi of the previous radio-listening: 

Ridlatowo Tdetown 

Average number of boun spent on avenge school day 


listening to radio; 

By £nt-grade children 1.29 0.69 

By sixth- and tenth-grade childrea 3.07 1.63 


These, too, are highly significant diilerences statistically. We see 
that television cuts radio-listening almost exactly in two. 

If television is indeed filling mainly the fantasy need of children, we 
should expect that it would replace, to some extent, the reading of 
escape magazines (for example, confession, saeen, adventure, detective 
magazmes) but not the reading of other lands of magazines. And we 
find that o^y 20 per cent of the sixth- and tenth-grade children in Tele- 
town read escape magazines, as compared to 34 per cent in Badiotown. 
The total reading of magazines in Teletown Is just enough lower (about 
half a magazine per child per month) to account for this difference io 
reading of escape magazines. 

We can assume, then, that television is taldng over many of the 
services previously perfonned for children by comic books, movies, 
radio, and escape magazmes. If these services are, indeed, chiefiy the 
providing of fantasy experiences, then we should expect that television 
would not replace, to any significant extent, the reading of newspapers, 
books, or general magazines. None of these media, of course, is exclu- 
sively fantasy- or exclusively reality-providing, but certainly the weight 
of newspaper-reading experience let us say, is on the other side of the 
reality border from the experience of reading comics; the experience of 
reading books (especially nonfictiozi bools) on the other side from the 
experience of radio or movies; and the experience of reading general, 
quality, and news magazines on the other side from that of escape mag- 
azines. If television is providing as much for reality needs as for fan- 
tasy needs, we should expect it to cut into books, newspapers, and mag- 
azine reading as much as into radio, movies, comic books, and escape 
magazines; if it is chiefly fantasy-providing, on the other hand, we should 
expect a real difference between what it does to the one group of media 
and what it does to the other. 

We have already demonstrated that television cuts into the reading 
of escape magazines rather than general magazines. Here is wbat we 
find about books and newspapers: 

RkUMdwo TcIeUwn 

Average sumber of books read per moalh by sixtb- 


and tenCb-grado cMdrea 3.41 3.18 

Ferceotago of clrtb- and tenth-grade students read- 

Ing newspaper more than once a week.... 72.3% 74. 4A 
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la the case of neNvspapers, the amo unt of reading is almost exactly 
the same. The amount of book reading in Teletown is slightly less than 
in Badiotown, but the difierence is not statistically significant 

We discover, also, that in the pretelevision community, radio, comic 
books, movies, and escape magazines tend to cluster together. That is, 
if a child is high in comic reading, he is likely to be high in movie- 
going too, and so forth. Similarly, bools newspaper, and magazine read- 
ing also cluster together in childrens behavior. That is, it seems clear 
that the two groups of media are providing diSermit experiences, and 
we can assume that one is providing chiefiy what we call the fantasy 
experience, and the other chiefly the reality experience. 

Testimony to the tremendous impact of television is what happens 
to these correlations in Teletown. Here, as we have shown, there has 
been a significant reduction in the use of the other fantasy media, and 
television has taken over a targe part of the job. But there is no longer 
the same tight grouping among all these behaviors. Comic book reading 
still goes with high television viewing, but no longer is television use 
associated with either movie-going or radio-listening. We have to go 
behind the scenes to find what has happened. In the case of radio, it 
becomes cleat that ndio has been forced, for survival, to become a 
*8ecoad medium.” Two-thirds of the sixth- and tenth-grade children in 
Teletown are using radio as background sound while they read or do 
homework, and therefore it tends to correspond in time more with read- 
ing behav’ior than with television behavior. As for movies, television 
has brought about the closing of both movie theaters in TeIeto^vn. Chil- 
dren are seeing most of their movies on television. In a later chapter we 
shall look at figures on this print-television behavior in other communi- 
ties where the effect has not been quite so traumatic and W'hete the 
relationships are easier to see. 

We are in position to make at least three more predictions about 
expected differences between Teletown and Hadioto^vn, on the basis of 
our theory that television replaces activities whose job of meeting needs 
it can do better. Wc can predict that television will cut into playtime, 
because it is meeting some of the same needs. We can predict also that 
it will not cut greatly into homework time, because the needs which 
lead to doing homework are not met to any great degree by television; 
and that it ^v^ll cut slightly, if at all, into sleep because it clearly does 
not meet that need. In the case of the latter two, we have con^cting 
needs: the child feels ho ought to do home\vork at the same hour he 
really wants to watch television; and he wants to stay up for a television 
program e\’en though it leaves him sleepy the next morning. It is likely, 
therefore, that the school and the parent, and the child's tnvn heaviness 
of ej'e, will defend against any gre:U reduction of study and sleep time. 
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regardless of tlis great attraction the picture tube. Similarly, the 
social attractions of play, and the need to stretch muscles and get out- 
side, will mako sure that television does not completely oust play from 
a child's schedule. The competition between fantasy-providing mass 
media and other activities was present before TV. 

^Vhat do wo find? 

Badlotftwn Teletowa 

Aventgo number of boun ficst-srada cbtUien spend 


pUyiag..,.. 3.51 2.02 

Average cumber of boun reported spent on home- 
work by sixth- and tenth-grade chddien 5.61 5.32 

Average bedtlffles for first-grade children 8:02 8:13 


As ezpcctcd, the playtime is cut a little over half an hour a day. 
Bedtime is pushed back about 11 minutes, on the average, and home- 
work is reduced by the iruignificaatamount of about 15 minutes a week. 
These results give us considerable confidenco that wo are indeed getting 
a measure of the needs television is mcetmg and is not meeting. 



We have advanced the theory that the mass media exist because they 
are useful in meeting human needs, and that television has come into 
use and made such a change in the lives of children because it meets 
some of these needs better than any other (mown alternative. We have 
presented some evidence to indicate that tbe chief needs television meets 
for children ore those wo group under the head of fantasy, os opposed 
to those we call reality ne^s. In other words, thg chief part television 
plays in the lives of children b that of stimulating fantasy seeking and 
fantasy behavior. 

Now let us be carefiU not to say that fantasy or reality seeking b 
necessarily either good or bad, or that one contributes to socialisation 
and the o^er does not It b dear that cither may contribute to, or slow 
up, socialization and adjustment 

For example, fantasy behavior may 

( a ) Drain oH some of the discontent resulting from the hard blows 
of socialization; 

(b) Provide insights and analogies that may help an alert viewer 
to see himself better 

or 

(c) Lead a child into withdrawal from the real world, encourage 
the confusion of real situations with fantasy, and thereby cause 
tiiTn more trouble than he should have in learning the rules of 
the real world; 
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(d) Build up aggression, rather than dr ainin g it off, so that socially 
acceptable adjustmoit becomes more difficult. 

Reality-seeking behavior may 

(a) By clear interpretatioii, skill learning, and practical sugges- 
tions, help a child to matcff socially acceptable adjustments; 

or 

(b) Prove unadapted to the conditions the child faces, henc» frus- 
trating; or permit him to learn socially undesirable behavior. 

'Which outcomes occur will depend on the conditions of the experi- 
ence. Let us repeat that we feel the outcome depends at least as much 
on what the child brings to television as on what television brings to the 
child. Therefore, the problems that will chiefly concern us in the re- 
mainder of this book will be the conditions under which a cdiild selects 
what he selects— the fantasy*, the reality materials, in whatever propor- 
tion— from television; and the conditions under w’hich a favorable or 
unfavorable result, in terms of socialization and general well-being, is 
likely to result from either choice. 
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LEARNING FROM TELEVISION 


We have already noted that a child in hir first sixteen years 
allocates Co television’s persuaders and entertainers as large a block 
of time as he allocates to his teachers in schooL Therefore, the ques* 
tion of what a child learns from television has been second in the public 
mind only to the question of what a child learns from school Whereas 
there has been worry lest the child not leam enough in school there 
has been a corresponding fear that he might leam too much and the 
wrong (dnd of thing from television. 

In this cliapter we are going to by to sort out some of tlie evidence 
as to what a child learns from television. It is hardly necessary to 
prove that a child does leam from televisioo; at least, that will be 
unnecessary for any parent who has watched his children reproduce 
language and mannerisms, mention names, and beg box tops, all of 
them familiar to him only through the television experience. But even 
though it seems unnecessary to prove that learning occurs as a result 
of exposure to television, still it is very important to by to state some 
of the conditions under which leatning occurs from television. This 
is our task in the following pages. 

The nature of feoming from ieleouion 

Most of a child’s learning from television, as we have said, is inci- 
dental learning. By this we mean the learning that takes place when a 
viewer goes to television for entertainment and stores up certain items 
of information %vitbout seeking them. Practically all of a child’s early 
use of television is in quest of entertainment Indeed, ho is inboduced 
to the mass media as vehicles of entertainment: to tell him a story, or 
mnlrq him laugh, or bring him one of his favorite performers. ’The act of 
going purposefully to the media for useful information is something 
that is learned chiefly in school and more often sends the child to print 
rather than to the audiovisual media. 


^ For tables and other data epplybig to this chapter, see Appendix IX 
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The idea of going purposefully to television at home, to seek in- 
formation, is a relatively uncommon behavior, learned late, and likely 
to be restricted in large part to the small x>crccntage of children who 
are, in the words of the preceding diaptcr, active reality seekers. These 
are the ones who go to television for a press conference, or for an 
educational program on how to do sometlting. They are fesv— very few 
in the early grades. Out of 111 programs named by San Francisco 
children in the first six grades as programs they like well enough to 
try to hear regularly, only four were programs in which the informa- 
tion content, rather than the entertainment content, appeared to be 
central to the purpose of tltc program. 

Therefore, it is evident that most of the learning from television 
in a child's early years must be incidental, and we need to consider 
some of the circumstances that make for incidental learning. 

When incidental teaming takes place 

Of course, the maker of a television program can partially control 
what is learned from it, because he contiob what goes into it For 
example, ho can make certain ideas stand out from the program by 
cmphasizlag or repeatzog them or associatiDg them with a belos'ed 
character. But the overwhelming emphasis of most children’s programs 
is on attracting and entertaining, raUzer than teaching, children. Fur- 
thermore, children are by no means a captive audience. They show 
considerable variatioa of taste among programs, and erven >vithiD the 
same program often pay attention to quite different things. As we 
have tried to point out, there is more variety among children than 
among programs. Consideiing those circumstances, it would seem that 
we can most usefully direct our attention to the child^s part in inci- 
dental learning. ^Vhat is it that makes a child leam one thing, rather 
than another, from incidental exposure to a variety of things in a tele- 
vision program? 

Let us begin with a few obvious remarks. A child’s incidental learn- 
ing from television depends on his ability to leam, his needs at the 
moment; and what he pays attention to. 

Ability to leam is mostly a mnttpr of intelligence; in fact it is one 
way to measure intelligence. Bright diildren leam more from television. 
Other things being equal, they leam more from any learning experience 
than less bright children do, and in particular they land at the top of 
any scale we have been able to devise to show the learning increment 
from \vatching television. 

Granted, then, that the bright children are going to leam more of 
almost any kind of content, let us suggest a few guide lines related to 
attention and need. 
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For one thing, a child is more lOcely to pay atteotioa to and store 
up some fact or behavior if it is new to him. A. J. Brodbeck [8] reports 
a study of a Hopalong Cassidy film whidi produced considerable learn- 
ing on the part of younger children, but very little on the part of older 
children. After some investigation, they concluded that this was be- 
cause the film was a new land of escperience to the young cliildrcn, but 
old stuff* to the older ones. These older children had seen such 
again and again; this one no longer commanded their close attention. 
This is the effect of familiarity. As a child becomes more familiar ^vitll 
television, he learns to sort out the material. The ftirntl'a** things ho 
duly notes and sets up a pattern of expcctaboa which keeps him from 
having to pay too much attention to them. The netn things, if they are 
not too iinf,iTniltar or unrelated to him, are the ones he singles out for 
storage. 

On the basis of this familiarity principle, we should expect that the 
greatest amount of learning from television would take place in the 
early yean of a child’s use of it The ages from three to eight, let us 
say, would be the time when television would have the least compcti« 
tion. The child’s slate is relatively clean. Almost any experience is 
new to him, and therefore absorbing. And television, as wo know, has 
an enormous power to absorb the attention of a young child. After the 
child starts school, television has greater compebtioo for atteotton and 
interest But in the years before the child learns to read, when his 
horizon is still narrow and his curiosity boundless, when almost every- 
thing beyond his home and his little family circle is n<nv— that is the 
time when television has a unique opportunity to contributo infonnatiOD 
and vocabulary skill. 

There is another reason why television should be an especially effec- 
tive agent of incidental learning while the child is still ^nung. This is 
because at that time it seems so rcuL A number of observers l»ve noted 
that mass media content has greater impact on children if they believe 
tliat it “really happened." In tlio early years of diildhood, there is a 
shadowy border at best between the story world and the real world. 
The events of tho picture tube, tb© screen, and iIjo bedtime story often 
seem terribly real As children grow older, they begin to look on tho 
media merely as plays or pictures or stories, and in so doing llicy re- 
move themsch-es a little further from these experiences. They begin 
to develop what nuefcmick and Dysia&a- ISi] called “adult desaruoC;* 
Oicaaing tho adult’s lubit of lookig at a film or a television program 
as art, rather than as life. Young diildrcn, as wo know, give themselves 
wholly to television. 'They have Icamod as >ct to make no discount 
They are critical, not of die art, but of what tho characters do or of 
what is done to them. Therefore, we can expect that there will bo a 
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broader range of learning &om material which is thus seen as real, and 
transferable to life, than from material which is seen as play-acting. 
(Of course, reality may be perceived even in the midst of play-acting. 
This is why a young girl get suggestions for her own love life, or 
for her spring wardrobe, even from a program which she knows is 
drama rather than real life. ) 

Another factor which enters into the amount of incidental le arnin g 
from television is the amount of identification with a television charac- 
ter. All parents have seen their children gallop an imaginary horse like 
one of their Western heroes, or play out an adventure as one of their 
heroes would play it. Many a girl has found herself trying to make an 
entrance or play a love scene like the current darling of the romantic 
shows. Maccoby and others have written about the great amount of 

identification that goes on with young children. There is no doubt 
that the child more easily store up behaviors and beliefs which he 
has imaginatively shared with the diaracter with whom he identifies. 

Again, an item is more likely to be piid:ed out of an entertainment 
context and remembered If it is clearly useful to the daild. This is 
where the needs of the child come into importance. A girl is more 
likely than a boy to remember a becoming way of wearing the hair. 
A boy is more likely than a girl to remember how a third baseman 
charges a bunt A ^d who notices something be can tell his friends 
and get a laugh has good reason to try to remember it The diild does 
not have to go purposefully to television for such things. They occur 
all the time, as a little bonus with the entertainment which drew the 
child to television in the first place. As the program goes on, some of 
these come to his attention; Ite sees a use for them, and stor^ them 
away. 

Finally, there is good reason to think that a child is more likely to 
learn and act on something he believes will work. If a fictional charac- 
ter can’t get away with it, that is a good reason for not trying it. On the 
other hand, if it is a kind of behavior that seems to be both rewarding 
and socially feasible, then there is more reason to file it away and, on 
the proper occasion, try it. Zajonc [58] tried an experiment widi a 
comic strip that was in two versions, one of which showed an aggres- 
sive act punished, and the other unpunished. Children who saw the 
second version tended to approve the behavior of the unpunished hero 
regardless of their previously eipressed values. This suggests that 
“what works," if a child can relate it to his needs and situation, is more 
likely to be filed away and acted on than what does not work. 

’These guide lines suggest the direction we should expect chil- 
dren’s incidental learning from television to take. Now let us consider 
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briefly the relaticm of zQcntri abib'ly to the l earnin g expeiicaces to 
which a child chooses to expose himself on television. 

Mental ability and television b^vior 

Mental ability* is one of the great building blocks (along with 
personal relationships and sodal nonns, and, of course, age and sex) 
which go into the structure of a child's television patterns. Wien you 
examine the television behavior of (hildren, in relation to their mental 
ability, you find a highly characteristic pattern. 

The heart of this pattern is a quite remarkable turning point, usually 
between the ages of ten and thirteen, at which the bright and the less 
bright children to a certain extent exchange television roles. 

Typically, the bright children are early starters. They usually begin 
earlier to watch television, to look at the picture magazines earlier, 
and to read earlier. In the early school years, these students of higli 
mental ability are more likely than the otliers to be heavy viewers of 
television. 

In one school system we had the opportunity to study a group of 
fourth* and fifth*grado children who had been brought together, be* 
cause of their very liigh intelligence scores, for some special classes. 
These were most rezTiarkable children. They were shid}’ing nuclear 
physics with great interest, specifying the difierent shells of the atom 
and considering the tables of periodic w'cights. They were handling 
mathematics in a way tiiat would have done credit to most high school 
and some college students. They were voracious readers. Wo rather 
expected tliat their broad intellectual curiosity and their wide resading 
vvould cat into their television time. Sut quite the contraryl Their 
television time W'as proportionally nearly as high as their reading time. 
They seemed to have an almost iocxhaustiblo fund of energy for mental 
acti'dties. They did more of evciythiDg—more television, more movies, 
more reading, more discussing, more invesUgaUng on their own. 

Theirs was an extreme example, but in general the pattern holds. 
During the first six or eight years of television viewing, the bright 
children tend to bo heavy rather than light viewen. 

Then an abrupt change occurs. 

This generally comes about soon after tho ago of fen. Already, by 
the time of the sixth grade, as Figure 17 shows, some of tho change 
has t 2 jcca phcR Tho bright dhOdreo are a JiltJe less likely than 1 )jo 

• When we ipeak In ihe fonowisg page* of “Ugh mrtiUl ebaity" or "liish t0“ 
we usually mean an IntcUlgeiice Kore of IIS or over. By *1ow soeotal abJlty** or 
*1ow IQ' w-e mean totellJgenco *csuc* umlcr 100. Tlie 'mlddlo'’ group b therefore 
the chlMren with *catei fraa 100 to 114, Iscluilve. 
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6lh GKAOE 


lOlh GRADE 




MHTH Aiilirr High MiddI* low 


High Middle Low 


Fiouu 17 Proportion of Rocky MounWtn childrsn of different mental obiiltiee above or 
below a given level of TV uie. 


NUMBER OF BOOKS READ NUMBER OF MM>AZIN£S % OF OtlLDSEN READING 

IN LAST MONTH READ PER MONTH NEWSPAPERS DAILY 



Fiouit 1 8 Rcodlrrg of printed medio by eighth-grads children of different mental obililies 
(high, middle, low]. 


Others to bo heavy viewers, altbou^ there is still relatively little differ- 
ence among the three mental ability poups. But by the tenth grade, 
as tMs same figure shows, and even by the eighth grade (see Figure 18), 
the three groups are clearly differentiated, and low viewing goes with 
high mental ability. As a matter o£ fact, in two of the three pades 
sbo%s'n in Figure IS, viewing time for the top intelligence poup is less 
than half that of the low group. 

Mow, what is happening to bring about ihit chan ge? 

For one thing, of course, the change coincides svith the beginning 
of adolescence, when the diild discovers new social needs. A gain , it 
comes at a time when the child discovers new intellectual challenges. 
School grows harder; the newspaper becomes more than a carrier of 
confic strips; the child’s peers begin to talk about politics, religion, and 
other controversial questions that require talcing a stand. The child is. 
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therefore, led to a more purposeful use of the media; rather than merely 
absotbing content, he goes seeking qicdfic content And he tends to 
make proportionately greater use of the media that will “stand still* 
while ho seeks what he needs—in other words, print 

Now, of course, there is a general decrease in amount of mass media 
use during the teens. Voung people axe seckiag social, rather than 
solitary, experience. They axe becoming busier. Tlierefore, their out- 
of-school reading decreases during the teens, although it decreases 
relatively less than does their television time. We are dealing, then, 
with relative distributions of time. Within a shrinking total allocation 
of time for the mass media during these years, the bright children are 
devoting an increasing proportion of that lime to print and to reality 
experiences. 

The middle and lower groups also undergo a change of this kind. 
It is quite clear from the tables in the Appendix and some of the charts 
in this part of the book that their television vimving and the importance 
of television for them do decrease during the teen years; and at the 
same time their use of print and their seeking of reality materials do 
increase, But in their case, the change comes more slowly. 

Why should the bright ciuldrea make this change more quickly 
and in a more extreme fashion? Because they seem to have the abili^ 
to take all the long mental steps earlier. They turn more gui^y away 
from the fantasy materials because they have tlie ability to be dial* 
lenged by and to make use of the more difficult reality materials. 

Tliu helps to explain why you xvill see, on the accompanying charts 
and in the tables in Appendix VII, that after the hfth or sixth grade the 
bright children snake more use of print (except pulp magazines and 
comic books), less use of television, movies, comic books, and pulps. 
You will see that the figures on radio use are somewhat ambiguous; 
it is hard to tell whether radio belongs with the print or ivith the 
audiovisual group. This is simply because radio is used much of the 
rime in the teens as background sound while a child reads. Because 
its time overlaps that of reading, therefore, it seems to correlate with 
the print media; but actually it is still used largely for popular music, 
and therefore for a fantasy, rather than a reality, purpose. You will 
notice, in the charts and the tables, that the picture is quite consistent 
The bright children are first to turn toreality materials in all the media. 
They are the first to read foreign news, news of the national govern- 
ment, and editorials in newspapers. They are tlie ones most likely at 
on early age to view public offiiirs programs on television. They ore 
the most frequent viewers of educational television stations. Whenever 
a bright child docs not follow (his pattern, a good guess is that he has 
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troubles in his home or widi his peer group, and is being driven to 
seek fantasy as an escape. 

What do the bright children thinV of the mass media? They are 
more critical, more selective. They give higher prestige to books and 
newspapers, lower prestige to television and movies. In general, they 
give prestige to reality as opposed to fantasy materials. But Figure 20 
is a useful corrective to possible misconceptioDS of what has just been 
said. This figure is a summary of children's judgments as to which 
media they would miss most Even though there is a general move- 
ment away from television in the teens, still television is the medium 
which a majority of all mental ability groups would miss most Even 
though the bri^t children give television little prestige, they would 
still ffiiss it— though the middle and low groups would miss it more. 
The middle and lower groups, in the eighth grade at least, have not 
yet learned to miss books or newspapers; the children who would miss 
these media come chiefiy from the top mental ability group. The per- 
centage who would miss movies increases somewhat after this time, 
and the percentage who would miss comic books fades almost to zero. 

What learning should we expect 

On the basis of what we have been saying a reasonable hypothesis 
would be that television contributes to a fast start in learning, but that 
the advantage docs not last 

We should expect for example that children would come to school 
with larger vocabularies than children the same age commanded be- 
fore the time of television We should expect them to be familiar with 
wider worlds, and to be able to relate their school work more broadly. 
We should expect them at an early age to knmv more about adult life, 
sex, crime, and social problems. 

This is because the young child in the television era is being ex- 
posed to much more Information about the world beyond his immediate 
neighborhood than was the young child in a pretelevision era. A 
without television who cannot read must depend on his own direct 
observations of the world around him and on other people who may 
tako time to read or tell stories to him. For the young child who 
access to television, an entire new world is opened up. The television 
set is always, parents willing, available to tell a story or show the child 
pictures of people and places strange to bi'm Once he learns to tune 
the TV set himself, ho has a ready gateway to a world of knowledge 
and excitement. Consequently, the young child with television spends 
more time In a situation where be is likely to gg'" incidental informa- 
tion than the child who depends on parents to read or tell stories to him. 
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resulting from television would not last beyond a few grades. That 
is, we should expect a six-yeai-old in the television age to come to 
s^ool %yitli more knowledge than a six-year<oId in tho pretelevision 
age, but we should expect to find vei/ little difference in ten- or twelve- 
year-olds. 

After the child has leamed to read and has access to the world 
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a standard test of oral vocabulary to first-grade children in both com- 
munities, in the same week of the school year. 

Wo found, as expected, that the children of high intelligence in 
Teletown scored higher in vocabulary than the corresponding children 
of Radiotown. And so did the children of below-average intelligence. 
In each ease, the vocabulary level was about one year more advanced 
in Teletown. As between ^Idren of average intelligence in the two 
towns, however, there was no significant difference. 

These results in detail will be found in Tables IX-1, 2, 5, 6. 

In addition to this standard vocabulary test which has been given 
all over North America and for wbidh norms have been established from 
the performance of many thousands of children, we also gave children 
in these two communities a spedal vocabulary test composed of timely 
and topical words like sateUile, war, and cancer. Here we foimd that 
all three intelligence groups in Telelown scored higher than their cor- 
responding groups in Radiotown, but only one difference was statisti- 
cally significant-the below-average inleUigcnce group. (See Tables 
LX-^. 4,7,8.) • 

Trying to check tho oontributioo of television to these differences, 
we di^ded the Teletown children into two groups in terms of how mudi 
time they sx>ent on television. In the spedal '‘timely* vocabulary testi 
we found in each intelligence group that the heavy viewers scored higher 
than the light vleu-ers, although only the difference in the above-average 
and below-average intelligence groups were significant In the general 
vocabulary test heavy viewers in both high- and average-intelligence 
groups scored significantly higher than their conrespooding groups of 

* Ihere Is some evidence la tbe Lteratore of butruciiorwJ television and films to 
support the Idea that high- and low-iatelliseace groups may under some conditions 
kam more than average (ntcUigeoce groups from a film or program. Hoban and Van 
Ormer [63(lfiSl)], reviewing 12 Elm studies, report: *lt appears that . . . there 
is a fairly hi^ INsitive oorreUtioa between intelligence and learning from ... a 
plctorlal-veibal medium of *• J. JL Canner, R, P. Runyon, and O. 

Oeslderato (Telecirton in Amy TraMng: Eoahuilon of TeleoltUm in Army Batie 
Training, Washington, D.C., Human Resonrees Research Office, Ceorge Washington 
University, Technical Report No. 14, (1954) found that among army recruits taught 
by television, in ten achievement tests out of seventeen (seven showed no significant 
diiTetcnce), low-apdtude trainees scored significantly higher than comparable 
trainees taught by conventional methods; but that there was no significant difierenco 
la groups of bigb-apUtude tr:Uaees Uught by tbe two nvetbods. They suggest. Imw- 
e\-er. that tbe lack of diilereacie la the hl^ groups might have been due to the fact 
that these trainees scored so near the ceillag of the tests that there was little room 
to show improvement. Barrow and Westley {e6( 18o9)], studying a series of news 
background programs Uugbt stmulUncously by radio and television to sixth-grads 
students, found that television was significantly superior to radio among high- and 
low-lntelligcttce groups, but not to middle groups. 
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light viewen, but there was no diflerence between heavy and light 
viewers in the bolow-average intelllgenco group. Our tentative ex- 
planation for these results in the low group is that, television had 
brought these slower children dose to the upper limit of their abiL'ty 
on the more diiScult general vocabulary test, and therefore that addi- 
tional practice made little difference beyond the difference already 
achieved. In any case, the results ^vo us good reason to think that it 
is really the presence of television, rather than something ebe, that is 
making the difference in vocabulary scores in the two towns. 

Let us now sum up these findings among first-grade children of high, 
average, and low intelligence: 

General ooeahularyi 


CcinpAnMQ Two Towni T,](tpwnOoly 

High ...... .Teletown children scored higher Heavy television viewers scored 

significantly higher 

Average .... .There was no significant dilTerence Heavy viewers scored signlfi. 

candy higher 

Low Telctown chQdrea scored signiS- Very Uttla difiereocs 

caatJy higher 

Specie/ oocabularj/i 

High Teletown scored higher but not Heavy viewers seared signlfi. 

slgoificaatly so candy higher than ll^t ones 

Average ..... Telctown scored higher but DOt Heavy viewers scared higher bat 

slgoificantly so not significantly so 

Low Teletown children scored slgaiS- Heavy viewen scored Hgcifi- 

castly higher cantly higher 


So far as vocabulary represents general knowledge^ then, we can 
say with some confidence t^t telcvi^on appears to help children get 
off to a faster start 

But does the advantage continue, or does it— os we predicted— fade 
out? Here we are on less firm ground. We gave a number of tests and 
scales to sixth- and tenth-grade children in Teleto^vn and Badiotown, 
trying to meastire their knowledge in a variety of areas: science, ability 
to name band leaders and popular singers, knowledge of literature, fara- 
way place ruunes, and statesmen and rulers. We foimd no over-all sig- 
nificant differences between ibo children of the two communities in 
either the sixth or the tenth grad^ and very few significant differences 
even when we divided the children into smaller groups by intelligence 
and by amount of viewing. This is {irecisely the experience of the Him- 
mehveit-Oppenheim-Vince team in England, who were “not able to find 
a suSciently large munber of infoimation items . . . wbicb, without 
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being trivial or abstruse, were not only known equally well to the con- 
trols— a further indication of the essential similarity of the ma teri a l put 
over by the different mass media" [4, p. 291]. 

But when one looks at ttends, there is a clear difference. 

When the children are divided Into groups by school grade and in- 
telligence, and each of these groups is compared on each of the seven 
tests mentioned with its corresponding group in the other town, we have 
a possibility of 21 comparisons in each grade, a total of 42 in aU. AU the 
comparisons in the sixth grade are in favor of Radiotown; 60 per cent 
of the comparisons in the tenth grade are in favor of Teletown, All the 
comparisons in the science test, where there is a difference, are in favor 
of Radiotown. To be sure, very few of these comparisons are themselves 
statistically significant However, by sign test the performance of the 
Radiotown children is significandy superior in the sixth grade, and there 
is no significant difference in the tenth grade (see Table IX-9 for de- 
tails). Therefore, we can say at least that there is no evidence in these 
tests that children in the upper grades in a television to^vn are superior 
in general knowledge to children in a comparable nontelevision town. 

The evidence at hand, then, seems to support our hypothesis that 
whereas television contributes toa fast start in learning of general knowl- 
edge, the advantage does not last; and that the advantage is greater to 
the children above and below die middle intelligence group. 

Heaoy os. Ugf\t oicuAng 

We predicted that heavy viewers of television would know more 
about subjects closely connected to the principal content of television, 
that light viewers would know more about subject matter closer to the 
content of other media, and that there would be no difference between 
them on their knowledge of subjects more easily learned elsewhere than 
from the mass media. 

These predictions can be tested by dividing three of our samples— 
San Francisco, the Rocky Mountain communities, and Teletown— into 
heavy and light viewers, by grade in school and by intelligence, and in 
each case comparing the two groups of viewers on each of the knowledge 
tests. We have to use sixth and tenth grades in Rocky Mountain and 
Teletown samples, and eighth, tenth, and twelfth grades in San Fran- 
cisco. For this reason, and because there are a few differences in items 
between samples (for exampf^ Canadt'an ciuTdren were not asked to 
name U.S. Senators, as the Rocky Mountain children were), it seems 
prefoable to use comparisons within the samples, rather than combin- 
ing them. 

Four of the tests were ^ven throughout the three samples. These 
tests, and the results of the comparisons, are as follows: 
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TnI IU(uIt 

Ability to noma wiitert II out ol 12 comparisons, where there was a diiFe> 

ence, were la favor of usrrr ^'lewcrr; 1 was even 
Ability to name statesmen 10 out of 11 comparisons, where theie was a dsSei- 

cnee, wera in favor of ucirr vieweiss 2 were even 
Ability to name singers 11 out of 12 comparisons, where there was a differ- 

ence, were in favor of heaw viewers; 1 was even 
Ability to name band leaders 8 out of 11 comparisons, where there was a differ- 
ence, were In favor of iieavt viewers; 2 were even 

These aro statutically sigoificant (See Table IX-10.) 

The remaining tests were not given in all places, and we therefore 
have fewer comparisons. We also have more ambiguous results. On 
tlie science test, for example, three comparisons were in favor of light 
viewers, two in favor of heavy viewers, and two even. On the test of 
ability to name faratvay places, the results in seven comparisons were 
rivo in favor of heavy tdewing, three in favor of light viewing, and one 
evea Obviously we have no grounds on which to believe that there is 
any real difference between h^vy and light viewers on these tests. 

The results as a whole follow our predictions. The ability to name 
singers and band leaders is closely related to the entertainment content 
of television, and therefore heavy viewers ought to know more about 
those subjccts-and they do. The ability to name writers and statesmen 
is more closely connected to book; magazine, and ne\vspaper reading 
than to teletisJoo, and we should therefore expect heavy vimvers to 
know less about theso subjects— and they do. A topic like science is 
perhaps more closely related to school than to the mass media, and we 
should therefore expect the amount of viewing not to make much dif- 
ference— and it seems not to. Place names we should expect to be 
learned from all the media, by the time a child is in sixth grade or more, 
and tliercfore we should expect little difference as between light and 
heavy viewers— which is what we find. 

TTierefore, so far as this evidence goes, we can say that heavy view- 
ing of television by children seems to make for more knowledge of 
topics related to the fantasy content of television, which is what children 
chiefly watch. On the other hand, heavy viewing seems to make for 
less knowledge of subject matter which is more closely related to reality 
materiab than to the fantasy content of television. This happens, we 
assume, because heavy television viewing pre-empts time which other- 
wise might be put on the printed media. 

Television in school 

So farwehavebeen talking about incidental learning from television, 
which, in the case of children, means mostly incidental learning from 
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the entertainment and fantasy-producing parts of television. There is, 
of course, another side to television, although it is much the smaller side. 
This is the side that brings master teachers into school classrooms, that 
furnishes public affairs, fine arts, and science programs to supplement 
school studies, and that maintains a network of serious-minded and non- 
commercial television stations over the country. I,et us ncnv consider 
this side of television. 

The effectiveness of television as a tool for classroom teaching has 
been weE demonstrated. In general, if motivadon can be kept up, a 
rliilfl can leam as much from a television as from a face-to-face lesson. 
The more interaction the topic calls for, the more advantage to face-to- 
face teaching; the more the topic depends on good lectures, demonstra- 
tions, and in particular on demonstrations of complex or small things, 
hard to organize or hard to see in a classroom, the more television has 
the advantage. But Chicago has demonstrated that an entire junior col- 
lege cuxiiculum can be taught efficiently on television. Elementary and 
high schools have now shown, many times over, that courses as unlike 
as foreign language, mathematics, natural sdence, social science, Eng- 
lish, and even driver education can be taught in large part by television. 
^Vhen teaching machine programs become widely av^ble so tlmt the 
student can supplement television %vith his self-controEed drill 

and practice, ^ucation wiE have a tnily impressive new set of tools by 
whi^ to extend and enrich the learning experience of students. 

The number of American sdiool children who have had classroom 
teaching by television must now be in the nullions. Thirty per cent of 
our ei^th-grade sample in San Francdsco, for example, said that they 
had been taught aU or part of at least one class by television (Table IX- 
13). Students have mixed feelings about it: in general, favorable, but 
svith articulate reservations. In general, elementary school chEdren like 
it High school and coUege students like it less. (Itis worth noting that 
they probably did not experience television teaching untE the time of 
high school or coEege; their attitudes ml^t be different if they had ex- 
perienced it earUer.) Adults who study at home like television teaching 
very much. 

Seventy per cent of the elementary school chEdren we studied in 
San Frandsco said they thought home television sometimes helps them 
in school Ho%v does it help them? The largest number said it is an aid 
in studying current events. A considerable number said that it helps 
them wth sdence, and another group that it helps them leam new 
words and read new material Some said it helps in class discussions, 
and others that it teaches them about fmdgn countries. One or two said 
it helped them in drawing. Some said they thought it helped, but didn’t 
know just how. (Details are in Tables IX-11, 12.) 
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As might be expected, the percentage of children who think televi- 
sion helps them in school decreases os they grow older. The elementary 
school percentage is 70. Less than 50 per cent of eighth-graders aro 
sure television helps them, and the percentage is below 40 per cent in 
the twelfth grade. Ihese are the years in which many of the children 
are discovering other and often greater intellectual challenges, and when 
the subject matter of school classes is moving beyond the level at which 
most of television is much help. 

What mass medium is most helpful in school? Among elementary 
students, television ^vins easily. Half the children name it Newspapers 
get a little less than a quarter of the votes. No other medium gets even 
10 per cent But by the time of high school, this, too, is changed. Tele- 
vision no longer rates at the top. Books, newspapers, magazines all get 
a few more votes television, and radio gets almost as many as tele- 
vision. Clearly, television has come, by that time, to pby a different 
part in the lives of its young viewers. 

What do the teachers think? Those to whom we talked believed 
that television is indeed helpful, especially to elementary school chil- 
dren, and that it has many programs which are worth being assigned as 
outside work. On the other handt many of them mentioned cases of 
drowsy children the morning after late and popular programs, of day- 
drean^g that might well be connected to the fantasy of television pro- 
grams, of what some of them felt was a tendency on the part of some 
pupils to expect to be entertained passively in class, as they are before 
the television set Some of the teachers said laughingly that they had a 
pretty stiff standard of entertaiomeat and productioa to compete with. 

What do the parents think? Almost Invariably, they think television 
helps. In general the higher their own education, the less enthusiastic 
they are about televzsien’s aid to their children. 

After watching TV, is school dull? A very large number of students 
say that it is (Tables IX-14, 15). Hus number seems to inaease between 
the sixth and the eighth grades, and decrease a bit thereafter. In San 
Francisco, at least, a signiffcantly larger number of boys than girls re- 
port that school is sometimes dull after the excitement of television. But 
tho importance of these re^onses shoidd not be exaggerated. As one 
sixth-grade boy said to us, *Aw, nutsl School is dull anj^vayl’ 

A majority of parents admitted to having to face, at some time, the 
problem of tdevision cutting into shidy time. Methods for solving this 
problem were as varied as the parents. Many of them simply turned off 
the set, or put the children in another room, and required them to finish 
their home^vork first. Quite a number bad enforced a schedule, putting 
homework in first priority. SomehadusedTV as a reward for studying 
or for good grades. Despite such restrictions, there was little doubt in 
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either the parents’ or the interviewers’ minds that the children in ques- 
tion were still seeing a lot of television. 

This much, at least, is clear: the sdiool has a real resource and aid 
in television, if children can be directed to some of the fine reality pro- 
grams in place of some of the fantasy which they now see. There are 
excellent public affairs, fine arts, and science programs on television, 
among others, but they are not the big awiience programs, and they do 
not have very large audiences among children. Yet some children find 
them, enjoy them, and profit by them; and many others could do like- 
wise, to their own and their generation’s profit. 

It is significant that the bright duldren should be the ones who are 
most sure that television helps them in school. These are the children 
who typically view television least, but yet are most likely to view 
reality programs rather than fantasy. 

Educational television at home 

Forty-three communities in the United States, at the time of this 
writing, have educational television stations. These are noncommercial 
stations, supported by community donations, by school systems, or by 
universities. They carry a relatively "high-brow* type of program; op 
at least they seem higb-brow in comparison with commercial stations, 
for they cany no Westerns, no crime drama, no family situation comedy, 
and very little fantasy entertainment of any land. They tend to program 
classical music rather than popular; ballet and folk dance, rather than 
popular dance; discussions of the news, rather than reports of it; and a 
whole series of programs (far example, on what the Soviet press is say- 
ing. or how to do Japanese brush painting) which would be very un- 
likely, to appear on commercial stations. They offer home study courses 
by television. They discuss books, art, ideas, history, science, and social 
problems in a thoughtful way. They carry children’s programs without 
violence and with only a minimum of slapstick. In other words— a dif- 
ferent sort of television than w'e have become used to. 

From the beginning of these stations, it was hoped that they would 
be attractive to children and provide an alternative to the diet of fantasy 
and violence offered by commercial television. Has this hope been 
realized? 

Two of these stations came within the territory of our samples. These 
were KQED, the San Francisco community station, and KRMA, which 
is operated, for community service and in-school instruction, by the 
Denver public schools. The samples were not entirely comparable, in 
that we had a large school-age sample in San Francisco itself, whereas 
our KRMA sample was in a smaller town near Denver, but within 
the primary coverage area of the station. In each case, the educational 
statioris have to compete with a full set of commercial network stations. 
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Figure 21 shows chUdreo’s vieudog of cducatioju] statioiis in these 
two communities. In the sixth and eighth grades, from 15 to 20 per cent 
of the children view the stations at least once a week. In the tenth 
grade viewing falls off to around 10 per cent In the twelfth grade it 
seems to pick up a few per cent About 65 per cent of the San Francisco 
sample and 69 per cent of the Rodey Mountain sample able to receive 
educational televisionsay theydo not view the educational stations at all. 
Tables IX-16, 17, 18 illustrate these results. 
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Is this encouraging or discouraging? It is less than the architects of 
educational television had hoped for. It is much less than children’s 
viewing of commercial stations. Out on the other hand, it is almost 
exactly as much as the parents view these some stations. Four separate 
studies of KQED have returned estimates of weekly audiences between 
15 and 20 per cent; total audience around 40 per cent, of the potential 
audience in the area. Two studies of KRMA have also estimated weekly 
viewing at 15 per cent or a little more. 

Nor is the correspondence between parents' and children's amount 
of listening at all strange, in view of the high correlation between chib 
dren’s and parents' viewing of educational television in the same family, 
as shown earlier. Viewing of educational television tends to bo learned 
in the family. 

As the child grows toward the teens, the inBucnco of tlio peer group 
tends to compete with the iniiucnce of his family. Hie family norm may 
teach that self-betterment is to be Referred to enjoyment, purposcftil 
activity to being entertained, and *nico” programs to “shooting” pro. 
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groim. The peer group is likely to say that cducatioa is for school houn. 
Oar observation is that teen-agers feel very keenly tlio contrast between 
the (commercial) use of television as entertainment, and its (noncom- 
mercial ) use as education. Their lives are already full of education; they 
arc a bit rebellious about it They arc attracted more to experiences that 
promise a relaxation from school work than to experiences that promise 
more school That is why some teen-agers say that educational television 
is for the “squares.” From their point of view, the use of television other 
than as entertainment is an unnatural use of the medium. 

The increasing inQuence of tlie peer group and the increasing com- 
petition for time are probably the reasons why cliildrcn’s use of educa- 
tional television, or ETV, seems to decrease after Uic sixth grade. 

It is interesting to note that bright children are more likely than others 
to be in the audiences of these two stations, especially in view of what 
we know of the adult audiences of educational stations. These adult 
audiences axe strongly skewed toward bettcr-educated persons, light 
^1ewcrs of television, heavy readers of print, active participants in civic 
and cultural activities— in other words, |ust the kind of people that these 
brighter children ore likely to grow up to be. Apparently the pattern 
of ETV listening begins early and is consistent 

Considered as a part of the over-all television behavior of children, 
the educational stations represent merely a tiny bay of reality experience 
in an ocean of fantasy. Examined more closely, however, these stations 
represent a teal box>e for utiiixlng the great power of television to con- 
tribute to the reality needs of c^dren, providing that ETV programs 
can be made attractive to children or that a taste for ETV can be en- 
couraged in the years of children's taste building. 

How do children learn taste? 

This raises the question of bow a child learns his television tastes. 
Clearly they are learned, not bom in him, and are developed out of a 
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complex interaction of individual needs, trial and error at meeting those 
needs, and the effect of example. 

Himmelweit Oppenheim, and Vince noted an interesting phenome- 
non in the formation of television taste among English children. When 
educational programs like “Science Review," “From Tropical Forests," 
or “Have You a Camera?" appeared on BBC, children who had access 
to both BBC and the commercial channel would almost invariably turn 
to the commercial one, where they would find usually a choice of car- 
toons, Westerns, and the like, much like American commercial tele- 
vision. But if the child had access only to BBC— that is, if the commer- 
cial service had not yet reached his community— then there Nvas a choice 
only of turning off the set or of watching the educational program. Under 
those circumstances, the English investigators report, “quite a number 
of children chose to see sudi programmes and in fact enjoyed ihem“ 
I4,p.l4]. 

A choice of programs, therefore, paxadodcahy may make for less 
variety in program taste. HImmelweit, Oppenheim, and Vince continue: 
“Children with access to one channel only get the chance to discover such 
programmes, but those with two dtannels hardly ever. The more the 
child can follow his favourite choices by switching from channel to 
channel, the less likely be is to come in contact with programmes wliich, 
from an educational viewpoint, would prove more worth-while and 
which would enable him to experience new things and so broaden liis 
taste" [4, p. 14]. 

In this country, of course, every large dty has three or four commer- 
da] channels, as compared to England's one But they are all alike in 
emphasizing fantasy, almost to the exclusion of reality materials for 
diildren. Therefore, if a child does not find his light entertainment on 
one station, he can usually find it on another. His taste fails to broaden, 
and concentrates on fantasy of a particularly stereotyped nature By 
the time the child is old enough to develop a sense of his reality needs, 
as opposed to his fantasy needs, his concept of television, and his taste 
for its programs, has hardened; and in any case he finds it easier to seek 
reality experiences in print 

Ithiel Pool discussed the same Hinunelwcit finding before the 
Federal Communications Conanissioiu Although the evidence suggests 
that a wide variety of offerings at the same time will not necessarily 
raise public taste. Pool contended that the presence of “poor" programs 
amidst such variety does not necessarily loiver taste, either. “l£ the 
situadoD is reciprocal,” he said, “then we may guess that at limes when 
only poor programming is available on the air people %viU watdi it for 
lack of something better to do, and in so doing tliey may develop bad 
taste habits. If the Himmclvveit fioduig can be generalized, then when 
there is a choice of program levds people will pick programs at their 
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own level, and the presence ol a poor program among those available 
will do little or no harm, for it will not be chosen by viewers whom it 
would change” [51, p. 21]. Ne\’erthe!es5, the failure of television to 
raise childr en’s program tastes can still be used to account for the fact 
that only a minority find television's excdlent seriotis programs, 

A comparison 

In summing up chapter, it may be interesting to recall what the 
Hlmmelwei^ Oppenheim, and Vince study in England reported about 
learning from television. 

Comparing children wth and children without tele\ision, in years 
when television service was being expanded in the United Kingdom, 
diese Investigators concluded diat television mainly benefits “the 
younger and duller viewers." They found that children who had tele- 
vision at home did a little less well in school than children in the same 
classroom who did not have tele^ion at home, but decided that tele- 
vision “appears to be neither a distinct advantage nor a se\'ere handicap 
as far as the child’s performance at school is concerned.” They surmised 
that television might be more hindrance than help to brighter children. 
They decided that TV does not markedly stimulate a c^d’s cultural, 
intellectual, or creative interests, nor is it more effective than other media 
in broadening his horizon. Their over-all cooclusioo, therefore, was 
that television really doesn't make much difference, but they asked the 
question whether what children learn bom it “can compensate the child 
for the time viewing takes from reading, radio listening, and other 
sources of information.” 

^Vhat we have found in general agrees with these Einglish findings, 
although it espands upon them at some points. It seems very important 
to us that most of children's leaming from television is incidental learn- 
ing from fantasy programs. On the basis of assumptions about the na- 
ture of this land of learning, we made some predictions about children’s 
learning, with and without telesision, among heavy viewers and among 
light viewers, and on different les'eb of mental ability. When we tested 
these against such evidence as we bad, the results gave us a good deal 
of encoumgement that our predictions were well based. 

We conclude, as did the English investigators, that telesision is of 
most help, as a source to knowledge, to young children. In fact, we 
slmuld put the years rather earlier than any of those measured in the 
English study. It seems to us that the period of greatest l earnin g from 
telmision comes probably before the child learns to read well enough 
to read on his own. The child, in television age, probably brings 
to sdiool a larger vocabulary and doubtless a larger supply of other 
Idndsofknowledge than a child who lived in the years before television. 
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We believe, therefore, that childrea today get a faster start in learning 
of the world around them, but that the gain is temporary only. 

For example, we find no evidence of any over-^ advantage to chil* 
dren-with-television over cbildren-witfaout-ielevision in thesizA through 
twelftli grades. If there is an advantage that comes with television in 
the early grades, it is apparently gone by the time the child is in the 
sixth grade. Bather, we found that teJadsioa diildren in these upper 
grades tend to know more than nontelevision diildien about subjects 
closely related to the fantasy content of television, and less about sub* 
jects related more closely to reality topics and to other media— for ex* 
ample, literature and public affairs. This, indeed, raised the question 
of whether the amount and kind of thing children leamfrom their typical 
television viewing is worth what they miss by taking television time 
from other learning experiences. 

We found that television does seem to benefit the duller viewen (at 
least at an early age) more than it benefits the average viewer. But we 
found also that it benefits the bright child relatively more than the aver- 
age child. In fact, we have come to bebeve that t^ bright children are 
always the greater beneficiaries from any new learning experiences with 
television. 

We found no more evidence than the English invesb'gators did that 
television improves school performance. Many children think it helps 
them. Teachers are ambivalent about it And we found nothing to 
controvert the conclusion that (after the early years, at least) television 
does not markedly broaden a child's horizon or stimulate him intellec- 
tually or culturally. This is not to say that television docs not stimulate 
or broaden a child; our observatiOD is merely that it probably does not 
do those things to a greater degree than would be done without tele- 
vision. 

So far, most of the learning we have been talking about has been 
incidental learning from entertainment programs. However, television 
has made two attempts to serve as a direct and purposeful learning 
source, with serious realty programs. These are instructional television 
delivered to the classroom, and noncommercial educational television 
delivered to the home. The former of these has proved its ability to 
teach, and the latter is one of the best reasons to hope that television 
may yet be a major source of reality experiences for children, as it has 
been a source of fantasy experiences. 
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REALITY SEEKING AND 
SOCIAL NORMS 


A principle of television behavior seem$ to emerge from the 
two preceding chapters. We might it the "Principle of Maturation.’* 
It says, in effect, that when children mature to a certain point, television 
becomes less attractive and rewarding to them and they increase their 
attention to reality-oriented media material. By "reality-oriented* we 
mean material which is at least as useful for its information content as 
for its entertainment content— if not more so. 

This principle holds for most drildren. But while the majority of 
children decrease their television viewing time considerably during the 
high school years, others decrease thdr viewing little or sot at all. While 
most lay aside their comic books at the start of adolescence, not all do so. 
Most cMdren give the mass media a large amount of attention in the 
elementary school years, but, even then, some children are moderate or 
abstemious users of these media. 

Are these merely random groupings, or are there identifiable infiu- 
ences at work which control the different behaviors? Trying to answer 
this question led us into the analysis which we are about to report 

The TV-print difference* 

We had seen signs that among adolescent children those who read 
more than average (and whom we calledhi^ print users) tended toxise 
the media more for seeking infoimation than did the other children. 

^ For tables and other data applying to this chapter see Appendix X. 

* Let ns hasten to p^t oot that xoax^ different binds oi experiences are obtain- 
able from print or from tekvision, or from an/ medium, or ev«n from a type of 
program. For example, there are numerous kicdi of crime drama on television, each 
one offering an experience potential)/ smnewbat uniiVa the experiences obtainable 
from the other. Even within the same variant of the same type, no two programs 
are completely alike. Therefore, when we talk about the behavior of viewing tele- 
vision or reading print we are talUng about a relationship between a particular kind 
of child and countless kinds of mass media content. It is possible, of course, to find 
mt something about the behavior of viewtog or reading or heating ai^ individual 
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Conversely, those children who watidied more than average television 
tended to use the media largely for eiUertainmenh to be fantasy seekers. 

Trying to undentand this better, we constructed an index of tele- 
vision-print behavior. First, we divided the children in our sample, by 
grade, into high and low television users. The dividing point was arbi- 
trarily picked as two hours and fifteen minutes daily spent on ^vatching 
television.* Next we divided each of diese groups into high and low 
users of print To determine high and low use of print we tested only 
book and magazine reading because the number who do not read the 
newspaper, particularly in the tenth grade, was very small To qualify 
as a high user of print, the child had to have read three or more hooks, 
or more than four magazines exclusive of pulps, during the preceding 
montL This division, then, gave us four groups of children: 

L Children who are high users of television and low users of print 
(called hereafter the “fantasy group"). 

2. Children who are high users of print and low users of television 
(called hereafter the “reality group"). 

3. Children who are high users of both television and print ( called here- 
after the “high users group"). 

4 . Children who are low users of both television and print (colled her^ 
after the “low users group"). 

You will find more details on ttiese groups in Table X-1. 

The first thing wc notico about these groupings is that they occur in 
each of our samples, and in about the same relative size. Furthermore, 
in oil our samples they change in the same direction as the children grow 
older. Between the sixth and the tenth grades in our Rocky Mountain 
and Canadian samples, and between the eighth and twelfth grades in 
our San Francisco sample, the direction of change is consistently the 
same: the fantasy group decreases in size; the reality group inaeases; 


bitofrQe<lia contest by riudyingtikAt esperieooe in twiatfoo. Ws feel however, that 
there is somethlns to be gained at this point by talldng about the media and their 
content at a higher level of abstractian, so that we can deal with sums of experiences, 
rather than individual experiences. Therefore, throughout much of this book we 
have talked about *TeIevislos“ or “print,** In complete awareness that television and 
print each oUer diverse experiences; and similarly we have talked about “/antasy** 
and “reality" experiences and contend fully aware that there is more than one kind 
of fantasy and more than one kind of leahty experience. In this way we are trying 
to deal with certain large relatioaships, into wfilcii more precise relationships may be 
fitted os wo leam more about them. 

* This was approximately the mean watching time for the tenth-graders. It was 
considerably below the mean for slxtb-gyaders, since children in that grade generally 
watch much more television than those in the oUer group. 
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FIVE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN I 
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7.1 32.6 34.3 32.9 19.3 36.6 49.4 37.9 


SAN FRANCISCO 


J 




7.6 31.1 34.S I7.S 35.9 37.9 33.0 3S.5 



1S.7 33.6 33.0 tO.O 3S.7 34.3 33.0 33.5 


□ 6th 9tod» 1 0th erode 

(in SAN riANCisco. 6rH ciADi) V^//A (in SAN FtAHaseo. ISthcubi] 


Fickii 33 Per cent chonget irt sUe of print-TV groups In three separate samples. 


the high users group decreases; the Io^v users group iocreases. These 
changes are considerable in size, and are highly signiheant by statistical 
test 

Now, the question is whether these groups really distinguish between 
fantasy and reality seekoa. We proceeded to test that in a number of 
ways. 

The Radioioi^ test 

If we are really dealing svilh a basic difference between fantasy and 
reality seeldng, we should find the same groupings and changes in Badio- 
town, the Canadian community where television is not yet available. 
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Recalling that the major decreases la media behavior between Radio- 
town and Teletown were found in comic book reading and movie-going, 
we substituted attention to these media in place of television as our 
fantasy group criterion. If a <duld had seen more than three movies 
during the previous month, or read more than nine comic books, he was 
considered to belong in the high movie-comic group; if not, in the low 
group. Dividing these two groups by the high and low print usage cri- 
terion, we came up with four groups in much the same proportions as 
the groups in the television communities. Although the number of cases 
in some of the groups was too small for statistical testing, the same 
changes in proportions were evident between grades. In other words, 
before television, presumably, many children went through the same 
type of change as today from fantasy-seeking media behavior toward 
reality-seeking media behavior. ( See Table X-2. ) 

The test in other media 

Another possible test of whether these groupings distinguish to some 
extent between reality and fantasy seeldog is in the media behavior that 
goes along with high television or high print usage. We find that high 
television use is associated with high movie attendance and reading of 
comic books, os we should expect The high-print groups are signifi- 
cantly higher than the others to newspaper reading. More important, 
the high-print group reads more *hard*Dews! per cent of them read 
local news, as compared to 56 per cent in the higLtelevision group; 43 
per cent of them read foreign news, as compared to 18 per cent in the 
television group; 40 per cent of them read news of our national govern- 
ment; as compared to 16 per cent in the television group; and 22 pee 
cent read editorials as compared to 9 per cent Further, the differences 
were far more marked when the students were asked which part of the 
newspaper they would miss most There was practically no difference 
between the groups in reading of comic strips. But the proportion saying 
they would miss the comics most differed greatly. In the sixth grade 54 
pep cent of the fantasy group said comics were what they would miss 
most, compared to 45 per cent in the reality group. In the tenth grade 
42 per cent of the fantasy group still said comics, but only 23 per cent 
of the reality group selected comics at this age. f See Table X-3.) 

Pulp magazine reading is considerably higher in the high-television 
group. Conversely, reading of general magazines, news tnagazioes, and 
quality magazines is lotoer in the hi^-television group. In order to 
examine magazine reading williout the bias inherent in having used 
ma g sTtrift bebaviop as one element in tire original distinction between 
high and low users of print, we devised a new index by giving arbitrary 
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FoAtasy* Sealfty* High ut«r» 
Low uier* orient^ oriented 



Piouii 24 Per cent of tenih-grode children (Roclcy Mountoln lomptc) who read different 
klrtdf of newtpcper newt in tenth grade by different prlnt'TV group*. 

values to differeat classes of magazioes. We gave a value of I to pulp 
niagazioes; 2, to hobby and sports; 3, to general magazines; 4, to news; 
and 5, to quality magazines. Using dfese values* we computed the aver* 
age rating for all magazines read by ea<di individual This eliminated 
the influence of how nu 2 ny magazines were read, and therefore gave us 
a comparison of high- and low-print groups in terms of the probable 
proportion of fantasy and reality they were seeking in magazines. The 
differences were small, showing lhat most of the distinctioas in magazine 
reading reported above resulted from the amount of reading done by 
the high-print group. But these differences are all in the direction pre- 
dicted: the higb'print group read magazines that were more likely to 
supply reality needs. Details are in Table X-4. 

Another thing we observed is that, efespite the much greater use of 
television made by the high-television group, this group did not see any 
more ne\s’S and public affairs programs than the reality group, and by 
the tenth grade was actually seeing fewer of those programs (Table 
■X.3). 

The test of media dependency 

If these groups are operatmg on the basis of such norms as we have 
described, we should erpect the teality-oiiented group to consider the 
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Lovi/ Fonlaiy* Seality- High 

uuri oriftnfed oriented users 



COMICBOOKS 0.4 | 1 0.4 . 

feer menihl l :j LLLJ (=3 I 


MOVIES 
(per monthl 


NEWSPAPERS 
(% leoding doii|r( 

fiOiitt SS Ui« of radio, movier, oomtc EiooU, ond nirwipoptft In t*nih grodo by di(f«etnf 
prInt'TV groups. 

fantasy media less important and to remember more of the reality con- 
tent of the media. 

As a measure of importance, we asiccdall diildrca which of the major 
mass media^books, magazines, newspapers, comic books, television, 
radio, andmovies— tliey would miss most if they bad to do without them. 
Among sixth-graders, a majority of all children named television as tho 
medium they would miss most; but 81 per cent of tlte fantasy-oriented 
group named it, in contrast to 54 per cent of the reality-oriented group. 
In Uie tenth, only 3 per cent of the rcabty group named television, as 
compared to 69 per cent of the fantasy group. As would bo expected, 
boolu and De>vspapers are much more highly rated by the reality chil- 
dren than by tho fantasy group (Table X-0}, 

The test of remembered knowledge 

Equally impressive differences are found between these groups in 
their performance on tests of what they remember from tho mass media. 
The average member of the rcaiity group was able to name three times 
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as many American Nrriters and nearly three times as many senators as 
the average member of the fantasy-oriented group; he could identify 
nearly tuice as many farau’ay place names; he could identify more pic- 
tures of persons in Ae news, and, as we might erpect; he identified as 
many as or more pubh'c affairs than entertainment personal i ties, whereas 
the fantasy-oriented child could identify mostly entertainment penon- 
alittes. (For details, see Table X-8.) 

It must be remembered, of course, that the average IQ is higher in 
die reality-oriented group than in die fantasy group, and brighter chil- 
dren remember more facts than slower children. And it is true that in 
many tests of popular knowledge (naming popular singers, for example) 
the reality-oriented children did as well as the fantasy-oriented childreiu 
But the differences in the retention of reality materials are large, and all 
in favor of the reality-oriented diildren; the differences in retention of 
fantasy materials, when in favor of the reality-oriented groups, are small 
There seems to be no doubt that the ^up we have described as being 
’reality-oriented" does ^ve much attendon to reality materials in the 
media. 

The test of educational teleoision 

In previous pages wo have said that the viewing of educational tele- 
vision is a very different Viod of b^rior than watching commercial 
entertainment telesdsioa Going to ETV, we decided, is chiefly reality- 
seeking and is a break with the tradition of going to television for enter- 
tainment and escape. Therefore, when we studied the behavior of our 
four groups, we obser>'ed with intoest what the high-print and high- 
television groups did in the parts of our sample where an educational 
television station could be received. The percentage of higfi-print chil- 
dren who viewed ETV was two and one-half times as large as the per- 
centage of higfi-telecision children who vie^ved it— despite the much 
greater amount of tele>-ision seen by the high-TV group! (See Table 
X.7.) 

On this evidence we concluded that these groups do exist in substan- 
tial pro p ortions, that they promise to be helpful in understanding chil- 
dren’s media behavior, and that th^ axe related to fantasy and reality 
seeking. We next proceeded to find out all we could about the children 
who fell under these different dassificatioos. 

DiSerencee by sex 

One of the things we found was that there is a significantly greater 
□umber of girls than boys in the reality group in the sixth grade. By 
the tenth ^ade, this different has disappeared. This is as we should 
expect. Consistently we have obsers'ed that girls change media tastes 
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earlier than boys. In this case, we suggest that they are startiog the 
change to reality seeking a bit earlier. (See Table X-9.) 

Differences by intelligence 

We found a large and dramatic difference betv\-ecn the groups in 
intelligence. Consistently, a mudi larger proportion of the bright chil- 
dren are found in the reality group.* This is true to a much greater 
degree in the ten th than in the sixth grad^ indicating that it Is the bright 
children who lead the shift to reality seeking during the intervening 
years. In the sixth grade, S3 per cent of the children of above-average 
intelligence are in the reality group, and only 14 per cent in the fantasy 
group; hut in the tenth grade, 4i per cent are in the reality group and 
but 9 per cent in the fantasy ^oup. That is the measure of the change 
that takes place during the teens. Contrast this with the distribution 
of below-average-intelligeoce children. In the sixth grade, 16 per cent 
of these are in the reality group, 34 per cent in the fantasy group. In the 
tenth grade, the percentages are almost the same; 15 per cent in the 
reab'ty group, and 37 per cent in the fantasy group. Over-all, the tenth 
grade, only ^ pec cent of the bright children ore fantasy-oriented, as 
compared to G7 per cent of the slower children. 

This same relationship between intelligence and reality seeking is 
found in all our samples, including tJie Canadian town ^ritbout tele- 
vision. (See Table X-10.) 

Socioecorwmic differences 

There was also an interesting relationship mth socioeconomic 
status. Wo developed on index of sodocconomic status based upon 
the occupation and education of the child's father. Past studies! have 
shown the importance of occupation as an index of social stratiEcation 
position. By coupling occupation with education, our index was given 
some additional refinement Our index worked so as to place the pro- 
fessional, managerial, skilled, and other generally white-collar occupa- 
tions, and the more highly educated persons bi^ on the index. Com- 

* Lazanfeld and Kendall [78, p. 1391 found tisns of what ii probably tliii muds 
phenomenon (o a naUonalcurvey of radtoUitcolBS. Here, for example, if tiielrfindinir 
about prcfcrcnco for 'serioua** or 'estettalninest'' programs In the 30* to ^d-year-old 
group: 

Ednciutoa 

CoU>(* ItigbScboii CtanmuScbacl 

Prefer entertainment 17% 29% 31% 

Prcfcrseilousprograins 33 16 16 

t See Joxepb A. Kabl and James A. Davli^ "A Compatlson of Indexef of Sodo* 
economic SUtuf,** Atner. SocieU llro.,20 (1955),317-25. 
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binatioiis of occupation and *lu^' education were ranked 

highest* 

Dividing our samples at the middle of this index, we had in the upper 
group almost all the children from what would be called middlewdass 
families, along with the few upper-class children who appeared in the 
samples; and in the lower index-score group were most of the children 
who came from what would be ^vOTkiDg class or blue-collar families. 

When we set this index against the four groups of children whom 
we had identified on the basis of their TV-print behavior, we found 
sharp and very interesting differences. In the sixth grade there %vas little 
difference in the proportion of each socioeconomic group which fell into 
the reality category, hut the proportion of the low socioeconomic group 
which fell in the fantasy group was tn-ice that of the highest socioeco- 
nomic group. Looking at these children in another way, 75 per cent of 
the hipest socioeconomic group were high users of print, contrasted 
to 55 per cent of the lowest In high use of telev'ision, there was little 
difference between our highest and lowest sodoeconomic groups— 69 
per cent against 73 per cent The difference is that high sodoeconomic 
children who were high users of Ule%'isioD were also high users of print, 
whereas the lowest sodoeconomic children were more likely to depend 
on television, and television alone. 

In the tenth grade, the differences are e\’eD more striking. Reality 
users of the media for the highest sodoeconomic group constituted al- 
most half the total group, 44 per cent, contrasted to only 15 per cent in 
the lowest sodoecoaomic group. Convenely, only 8 per cent of the 
highest sodoeconomic group were fantasy media users, but 32 per cent 
of the lo%vest sodoeconomic group fell into this category. 

Figure 26 shows the relationship between sodoeconomic status and 
TV-print behavior for sixth- and tenth-grade students in the Rocky 
Mountain sample. Table X-11 preseob this relationship in more detail. 

You will notice diat there are large differences not only within the 
grades but also between the grad^ The differences shown in this table 
are significant by statistical test In other words, there are some large 
and possibly important changes taking place here. 

* More spe c i fica lly, we dichotomized t}>e Centeis occupational categories, so as 
to pat profesrional, managerial, piopoetal, sales, rlmralj and skilled 
categories in upper pat^ semi^oSed, unsVailed, seT>ice, and laim categories in 
the lower part. Then we divided edneatton into three categories— elementary, high 
s ch o o l , and college— and combined the education anit occujiation scores into an 
of four levels, thus: (1) high occapation, college education; (2) low occupadoo, 
college educadon, or high ocenpadon, lii^ sdiool educadon; (3) low occupadoo, 
high school e du ca don , oi high occupation, elementary school education; (4 ) low 
occupa t i on , elementary sclkwl erinoaKnn , 
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The trend, then, is from the groups of high users and fantasy seekers, 
and to the groups of low users and reality seeken. But what most Inter- 
ests us is i£ho changes? If you «t 11 look again at the table we have just 
given, you will see that there are about as many of the lower socio- 
economic group in the reality group in the tenth grade as In the sixth 
grade. Almost the entire growth of the reality group between sixth and 
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tenth grades comes from the high socioeconomic strata. In other words, 
children of higher sodoeconomic status are the ones who chiefiy change 
to become reality seekers in the teen years. 

Taking the high socioeconomic category to represent the middle 
class and the lower to represent the working class, we can plot the 


changes between grades six and ten like dus: 

Low Vten fuiUsr 

Reilitr 

BlghUiert 

Middle dass 

Many more 
low users 

Fewer 

fantasy- 

orient^ 

Many more 

reality- 

oriented 

Many fewer 
hlgbusen 

Working class 

More 
low users 

Oriented 
about tbe 
same 

Oriented 
about tbe 
same 

Fewer 

High users 


Thus it is clear that the larger dianges are taking place in the middle- 
class children. The working-class children change less; most of those 
who do change move toward low use of both television and print But 
between the suth and tenth grades, diildren of white-collar families 
are xnaldng a major change, decreasing their use of television, turning 
to reality experiences. 

One more item of great interest should be noted. In the tenth grade, 
the low users and the high usen are fairly evenly distributed by sodo- 
economlc level The only places where sodoeconomic level makes a 
difference are the fantasy-oriented group and the reality-oriented group. 
In both of these, it makes a very great difference. The higher the sodal 
level, the more likely children are to be in the reality group, the less 
likely they are to be in the fantasy group. 

Therdore, it is dear that what happens to children’s television pat- 
terns during what we called the 'tunung point" at the beginning of the 
teens is related fundamentally in some manner to class patterns and 
class norms. Our next task is to try to puxzle out this relationship. 

The work of such men as W. Uoyd Warner and A. B. HoUingshead 
leaves little doubt that American people are placed in a stratified social 
structiue within their communities, which they themselves generally 
leoignize. They chiefiy assodate with others whom diey feel to be at 
or near their own level, although there is a great deal of upward mobility 
in the sodal structure. They recogni^ the difference in levels by the 
outward signs of prosperity or affluence, by customs and behaviors, and 
by norms or beliefs. 

Between the individuals who score on different levels of our sodo- 
ecoDomic index, we have found striking differences in behavior and 
belief. This gives us considerable confidence that we are really distin- 
guishing different sodal groups, whether we call them dasses or not. 
However, our observation has been that most of the people in the upper 
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two levels of our scale— that is, the people who have some comhloation 
of above-average educalioa and \Aite-coIlar jobs-have the character- 
istics which Warner and HoUing^iead would ascribe to the middle class; 
and that most of the people who score on the lower two levels of our 
scale have the diaracterisdcs which would be asaibed to the so-called 
worlcing class. Therefore, wo are going to continue to speak of the upper 
two levels as middle class, and of the lower two levels as worldng 
class. 

But espedall/ for readers of this book who come from another cul- 
ture, let us add the warning that social classes in North America ore not 
precisely what they are in certain other nations of the v«orld. There are 
very few persons who would be clearly distinguished as upper class, 
and few who would, in less fluid cultures, clearly be recognized as lower 
class. The boundaries between classes are extremely easy to pass, and 
a large percentage of the people are in process of moving up\vard edu- 
cationally, economically, and socially. So far as worldly goods are con- 
cerned, there is much less sign of cla^ difference in North America than 
in most other places. It is entirely possible for a member of the lower 
class to have a Cadillac, while a man driving an old-model cor to work 
may belong to the middle class. 

Therefore, when we talk of sodal class in the fo2io\viDg pages, %ve 
shall not bo using the word in any pejorative sense, or implying any 
such distinctloos as would exist in some countries, for example, beriveen 
the middle class and the peasant class, or hchveen tho tenant class and 
the nobility or landowner class. The groups we distinguish here under 
the names middle and working class are re^y two social groups charac- 
terized less by outNvard signs than by the amount of education they have 
had, by the work they do, and, as wo shall see, by some of their beliefs 
and behaviors. 

Class norms and faniasy seeking 

There is a considerable amount of theory and research in the litera- 
ture which suggests a relabon of media bdiavlor to class norms. 

Ten years ago, the senior author of this volume advanced a theory 
of what he called 'immediate and delayed reward* as a way of explain- 
ing selection of news stories. Ifo found that people with more ed- 
ucation and higher on the occupational scale were more likely to select 
the kind d newspaper material that offered a realistic ren^'anh rathe? 
tlinn only on escape from rcalisde problems. Although he called these 
tvTO kinds of behavior delayed and inunediatc reward seeking, lli^re- 
lationship to our terms, reah'ty and SaiAatsy socking, is obvious. 

A few years later, Schneider aodLysgaard* related these distinctions 

* ‘Tbe Dcicired CnUficattoa PtUeraT SocioL 1$ fidS3h 1^2-49. 
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directly to social class. Middle-class people, they said, typically follow 
a pattern of behavior that might be called “deferred gratiBcation.’’ TChey 
"feel it their moral obligation to savc^ to plan ahead, and to postpone 
or renounce a xsdde variety of gratifications and impulses," Working- 
class people, on the other hand, are characterized by behavior that might 
be called “impulse-^ollQ^ving.’' They are readier than are middle-class 
people to engage in physical violence, to eipress themselves freely in 
sex; their educational aims are to get by with as little as they can; they 
have Lttle drive toward upward mobility, and prefer to enjoy life rather 
fhan to prepare for tomorrow, to spend freely rather th a n to save. In 
short, they tend to follow their impulses, whereas middle-class people 
engage in a great deal of “impulso icnunciatioo. 

Geiger and Sokol, in a report to the National Educational Television 
and Radio Center, related these ideas to television. They said that “tele- 
vision clashes with the traditional conunitment ef ‘middle class Ameri- 
ca’ to activity, sociability, and productive, goal-directed concerns* [14, 
p. 12]. They saw television as “a symbol of passive entertainment, of 
withdrawal from social activity, of escape from responsibilities, and of 
unproductive behavior." In their study they found that watching tel^ 
vision was an activity regarded mote highly by the working class than by 
the middle class, ’^ey were able to demonstrate that these attitudes 
toward television had a normative quality— that is, they were broadly 
held social group standards. 

MeanwMe, several researcben had been relating social class to chil- 
dren’s television behavior. In England. Himmelwcit, Oppenheim, and 
Vince foimd that working-class children in the 10-11 year bracket 
viewed more television than middle-class children of the same age. Be- 
tween middle- and woikiog-class diildren 13-14 years of age, however, 
they found no difference in acioimt of television viewing. They ex- 
plained this in the following terms. Middle-class parents, they said, 
maintain tighter control over their duldien than do working-class pa- 
rents, Left to their own devices, the 10- to ll-year-old middle-class 
children would probably have watched as much television as working- 
class children of the same age; and when they grow a little older, and 
more independent of their parents, they do actually watch as much. But 
when 10 or 11, they are still under more control from their parents, and 
the implication is diat middle-class parents have a reason for wanting to 
lesMct die television viewing of dieir children. 

Eleanor Maccoby discovered that middle-class children who were 
brought up in such a way as to feel a great deal of frustration in their 
home lives behaved differently in regard to television than did working- 
class children who were similarly frustrated. The "frustrated” middle- 
class children considerably increased their television viewing; the “frus- 
trated* working-class children did not 
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A reasonable expkoaCioii is tha({be middle-class children were using 
the additional television as an escape mechanism— to drain oS the dis- 
contents of thcirhomelives. But why should workiag-chiss children not 
do the same thing? Mis, Maccoby pointed out that if a middle-class 
child has a warm and permissive relationship with bis parents, ho will 
want to be with them as much as possible; and because they place a 
rather low value on viewing television, be too ivill tend to draw away 
from television. But if he has “parent trouble," then he is likely to re- 
treat to television, which will have the dual advantage of helping him 
escape his parents and get a badc-handed revenge on them by doing 
something they don't approve. A worldog-ckss child who has a wann 
and permissive relationship with his parents will likewise try to be much 
mth them, but in this case will be drawn tovvard television, because his 
parents already view a great deal of it If he, then, has “parent trouble’ 
he can’t so well escape it by turning to television. Therefore, his amount 
of television viewing does not increase with home frustration. 

The implication here, of course, is that the h^'O classes look differ- 
ently on television and they apply different standards to television 
vies^g. 

Geiger and Sokol, whom we have already mentioned, tested their 
class theory on the vie\ving of educational television in Boston and one 
of its suburbs. They found, as we have elsewhere, that educational tele- 
vision viewing Is much more likely to be engaged in by middle<]ass, 
more highly educated, socially and culturally active people than by 
working-class people. The viewing of commercial, entertainment televi- 
sion was just the reverse; loNs-er-class people were likely to do more of 
it. They concluded, in terms much like Schneider and Lysgaard, “We 
can describe TV-Nvatchingos predoaunantlycntcrtainmentand compare 
it witli the general sodal-class values. It seems more congruous mth 
the present on'entation and the lalue given to im/nediale gratiffcatioo 
in the lower or working class than with the time orientation and ideal 
of {kf erred gratification of the middle class." 

This chain of theory and findings bas a rebtionship to the kind of 
theory developed in Chapter 4 to explain the behaviors of reality seeking 
and fantasy seeking, \VIiat wo are now preparing to test is the li)TX)tlj- 
esis that reality seeking is rebted to a middlo-cbss norm, and that 
fantasy seeking Is rebl^ to a working-class norm. 

The two social norms 

But fint let us try to describe these tux) sets of social ebss norms os 
soda! investigators have seen them. 

Suppose that we could find two individuals who were thoroughly 
typical of tho two groups and norms wo have been talking about Let 
us call them A and B, and describe certain things about them: 
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A 

Woiks with bis muscles all day; when 
evening comes, likes to relax at 
home. 

Has had two years of high school: 
^ds it rather hard to read thought- 
ful articles and books, and gets 
bored quickly when the subject is 
too abstract 

Income is somewhat than B’s; 
when the big new car is bought ev- 
ery two years, the payments don’t 
leave so much free money for tick- 
ets; therefore, glad to have enter- 
tainment in living room. 

Has a "present time orientation": be- 
lieves in enjoying today while he 
can. 

Feels relatively little need to work 
toward "bettering" himself io job 
or status. 

Belie\'ea in getting by with as little 
educadon as possible and going to 
work in order to have things. 

Believes in spending freely. 

Believes in yielding freely to impulses. 


Belie\'es it is good to relax and be en- 
tertained. 


Tests activity by whether it Is "fun." 


Sees nothing wrong with trying to es- 
cape from his problems; feels he 
has more than his share of prob* 
lems anyway. 

Feels modem problems, and even 
many of bis ovm personal prolv 
lems, are too big for him to solve. 


B 

Sits at a desk all day; when evening 
comes, often glad to go out. 


Has bad a college education; reads 
easily, and knows something about 
modem science, foreign relations, 
and so forth; accustomed to deal 
with abstractions. 

Has a bit more money in the budget 
than A has for dekets; not so de* 
pendent on home entertainment 


Has a "future time orientadoo": be- 
lieves in planning and preparing 
for tomorrow. 

Feels tremendous drive to "bettes 
himself" and move upward on eco- 
nomic and soda] ladder. 

Values education highly, and wants 
his children to have as much of it 
as possible. 

BeL'eves in saving. 

Believes in self-restraint; thinks a per- 
son should renounce large number 
of impulses and make rational, 
rather than impulsive, decisions. 

Believes that it is good to be active; 
suspidous of what people "may do 
to you" when you are passive. 

Tests activity by what it accom- 
plisbes. 

Thiziks it wrong to try to evade prob- 
lems; feels they should be fac^ 


Feels responsible for trying to solve 
his own problems, and at least try- 
ing to understand world problems. 
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Now, of course, there may be no two people exactly like this. Most 
individuals will be some combination of these two imaginary people. 
But in general, these are some of the noims and normative behaviors, 
as we understand them, that diaiacterize the two largest groups in our 
society. Aperson who belongs to Uu working class will tend to bo more 
like A; a person who belongs to the middle class will tend to be more 
likeB. 

Do children really hold these norm^ 

There is little doubt that adults hold sodal class nonns of these 
kinds. But do children really internalize them so that they could aifcct 
communication behavior? 

We can test this, in part, from our data. For example, we know 
something about a child's aspirations as related to his background. Wo 
hod a strong relationship between the socioeconomic status of a diild’s 
family and how far the child thinks he will go in schooL In the highest 
of our four socioeconomic levels, over 80 per cent of the children say 
they plan to finish college, and 00 per cent say they will at least enter 
college. On the lowest of the four levels, only 36 per cent plan to finish 
college, and no more than 49 per cent think they will go to college at alL 
(See Table X*12. ] We checked (he relation be^ecn educational ospira* 
tioQ and television behavior. In iniddle>class children, the relationship 
was sharp and clear; those with 2tlgb aspirations were below avenge in 
their television time; those with low aspirations \vere above average. 
Ihcre was no such dear relationship in the case of the workiog-dass 
children, as we should expect from the biaccoby study. 

So for as we could rely on the children’s own statements of their 
occupational goals, it was apparent that high achievers in this respect 
also tended to come from higher soctoecooomic strata and to be lifter 
users of television. We got another measure of the >’alue placed on edu* 
cation by asking children whether they foimd school dull. Although a 
majority of all children answered oQirniatively, the low-television, high 
sodoeconomic children wero mudi less likdy to do so. Between the 
sixth and the tenth ^ades, the pcrceotago of high-television children 
answering yes to this question increased greatly. (Table X-14.) 

Another indirect indication as to whether chiklrcn are actively inter- 
ested In realisticproblcnis— as we should expect ihein to be if they follow 
middle-class norms-comes from their answers to questions on ho%v often 
they discuss news with other people. The proportion of the reaL'ty group 
(whose mcmbcis also represent in greater numbers the middle class) 
who said that they did discuss the news with other people was very much 
larger than the proportion of the fantasy group who discuss news. 
(Tal)IoX-13.) 

But these are merdy indirect mldcnee. We wanted to find out with 
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greater surety whether children realty hold such norms as we have been 
describing, and whether these are related in a significant way to their 
television behavior. Therefore, we conducted a special study in Denver, 
Colorado. 

The Denver Study 

Using 198 tenth-grade pupils, whose IQs were known to us, we se- 
cured ans^ve^s to a number of questions on some of their beliefs and 
preferences, their media behavior, and their family background. 

Between their socioeconomic positions and their television behavior, 
we found the same relationships as in the other studies. But in the 
Denver Study we asked quite directly for their opinions on their ac- 
ceptance of the central norms we were examining. These we considered 
to be the present vs. the future time orientation, the choice of yielding 
to impulses or deferring them, the question of whether one should be 
content to enjoy today or work and plan for possible greater enjoyment 
tomorrow. We framed three statements along this line: 

The best way to lice is to enjoy today and not think about tomorrow. 

The best way to be happy is to plan ahead. 

Ifs a good idea to work harder today so you con enjoy tomorrow 
more. 

In each case we asked the children the extent of their agreement or dis- 
agreement Avith the statement Here are the results, set against the 
TV-print behavior of the children: 

Tbe B«at War to Tlie Bot Waj ta ITi a Cood Idea 
Live 1( to Esjor Be Happr U to to Work Banter 
Today and Ko( Has Ahead Today So Ton Caa 

Think about Enjoy Tomonow 

Toowtow Uoie 


Per Cent Dia- Per Cest Pa Cent 

fnoDf Apecuie Agieemr 

(lowTV, low print) ........ 57 43 39 

FanUiy-arieated 

(hi^TV.lowprint} 43 36 40 

ReaLty-oriented 

(lowTV.highprint) 83 53 56 

Hi* user* 

(highTV.Lighprint) 59 59 50 


Over all three questions, it is the realtty group which is most in favor of 
deferred gratification, and the high fantasy group is much less in favor 
of it In general, high use of TV goes with “present” orientation, low use 
of TV with “future” orientatToo. Combining these three questions into 
an inde^ we get a result which is shown in Figure 27. These differences 
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LOW USERS 
FANTASr-ORIENTEO 
REAUIY-ORIENTEO 
HIGH USEES 


;iC* = 2A.l <U~3 
t<.0Q\ 


fiauit 27 AyeroQ* Kert* of diffwant gtoupt tm utlaj n^mt ifueinonsi tb» higher iho 
(core, ihs more In favor of deferred graiifiooriM, '‘cnlddle-cfots" r>onn(. 


ara highly significant by statistical test They demonstrate quite clearly 
that future orientation goes with low use of TV» and in general with high 
use of print For results in greater detail, see Tables X>15, 16, 17. 

We asked one more question which we expected to reveal differences 
of this kind: Would you rather have a plain monaural record player 
today, or wait six months and get a stereo set? Unfortunately for our 
purposes, all but 20 students said they would prefer to wait: apparently 
stereo is biskiy valued at this asoinDeaver. Some of the groups on this 
question are too small to justify sigmficance tests. Nevertheless, the 
pattern was the same. The children who preferred to get a plain record 
player now rather than to wait were overwhelmingly high-TV viewers. 

Furthermore, we asked the children how many of their friends they 
felt agreed with their answers to the opinion questions cited. Those who 
believed most strongly in either of the positions were also those who felt 
that all or almost all their friends felt the same way— indicating that a 
social norm was felt 

Therefore, wo conclude that children really do internalize these 
norms, and that social DQims are an active element in determining the 
extent to which they become fantasy seekers or reality seekers from the 
mass media. 

Is the holding of these norms related, as expected, to social class? 
The higher socdoeconomie children (as measured by father's occupa* 
tion and education) do indeed score higher than the lower socioeco- 
nomic children on the index of '‘future" orientation (see Table X-lS). 
For these higher socioeconomic children, the relationship between 
"future" orientation and the four media use categories is statistically 
significant (Table X-16). Thus, the Denva residts encourage us to be- 
lieve that we are really dealing with a doss norm. 
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The four groups 

So far we have been spending toost of our time on two of the four 
groups of children we identiBed at the beginning of this chapter. But 
we have said relatively little about the two other groups, which we 
called high users (high print and high television) and low users (low 
print and low television). ^Vbat kinds of children are in these groups? 

The high users change greatly between the sixth and the tenth grades. 
In grade six, you will recall, the high users group contained the majority 
of children. Hie average IQ for this group was highest of all groups, as 
were also job aspirations, These children also had very high average 
educational aspiratians, were typically consistent readers of hard ne%vs, 
and tended to give lowcr-than-average ratings to fantasy media like 
comics. This description may remind you of a group of students we 
described in the preceding <diapter. This was a group of children ivith 
very high IQs, who had been gathered together for some special classes. 
We noted about them that all their media behavior was very high. They 
seemed to have insatiable energy for mental activity, and so they read 
a lot. vievved a lot, listened a lot, talked a lot 

Now, the number of children with intelligence of that order is very 
small in the population, and we are sot implying that all the members 
of the high users in the sixth grade are extremely high in mental ability. 
But the group certainly contains many children who are highly intelU* 
gent, Intellectually curious, alert active. Perhaps the best way to 
characterize this group is to say that it is a prechange group. It is a 
group of children who stand on die threshold of the teens, with the new 
freedom of later bedtimes and greater independencev but without the 
burdens of high school rdasses and without yet having learned to act 
consistently in their sodal class norms. 

When we look at the high users group in the tenth grade, we see 
quite a different picture. The group is half as large. Its members are 
evenly distributed on the socdoecoDomic scale. As a whole, its mem- 
bership is below average in intelligence. They have high job and edu- 
cational aspirations, but are probably never going to realize these as- 
pirations because of their mental ability. As one might expect they 
do not find school very interesting. They give very high prestige ratings 
to TV, and make more use of the comic strips i-lian do their peers. 
Looking at this group from the outside, it seems more like the fantasy- 
oriented group than any of the others. There is a suggestion that these 
diildren feel, consciously ot unconsciously, some degree of conflict 
between their future hopes and their ability to realize such hopes. If 
this is the case, they may be fuming to the mass media in large part 
for escape. Our expectation is that this group, too, may be a temporary 
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group, and that whca the members mahe peace between their aspiratiom 
and their abilib’es they may turn to one of the other groups— most likely, 
the fantasy group— for the adult years. 

What about the low users group? These children, hke the high users, 
are almost evenly distributed socioeconomically. The group is above 
average in intelligence, and its members do not find school dull Sut 
they seem to have low aspirations for both career and education. In a 
sense, they are just the opposite of the high users in the tenth grade. 
The high users aspire further than their mental ability is likely to carry 
them; the low users have more mental ability than their aspirations need. 
These children may have other absorbing interests and activities— hob> 
bics, jobs, athletics, radio-building. Or they may simply be lazy. The 
nature of both the low and the high users group, and their relation to the 
groups of adult viewers which they will join in a few years, is an en- 
ticing problem for future research. 

Finally 

We are now In better position to e'^lain what happens at the 'turn- 
ing point,** the time near the beginning of the teens when adult patterns 
begin to replace childish ones and spectacular changes in media behavior 
occur. We liave observed that most of the change at that time takes 
place among children in the higher socioeconomic levels. In general, 
they are changing from the fairly universal childhood pattern of impulse 
gratification to the pattern of deferred gratification which is the adult 
behavior sanctioned by their class nonn. In the case of the lower sodo- 
economic levels, less change is accessary to go horn childhood to adult 
pattern. But in tho case of the middle-class children, the norm of self- 
betterment, activity, and future time orientation becomes demanding. 

If their mental abih'ty is equal to the ambitions encouraged by the 
norm, they tend toward high-print, Imv-TV behavior; if not, toward high 
use of the media generally. 
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TELEVISION AND SOCIAL 
RELATIONSHIPS 


We have now ideotified two of the key elemeats (in addition 
to age and sex) that help to detennine how a child uses television. They 
are mental ability and social nonns. But these are clearly not all the 
important elements. They leave too much unexplained. For example, 
they do not say why some teen-age duldien who have hi^ mental 
ability and live under strong middle^lass norms nevertheless watch an 
abnormally large amount of television. It is evident that at least one 
important element is missing, and we can profitably look for it in the area 
of a child’s social relationships and problems. 

We have already noted that childhood in general, and adolescence 
in particular, are tunes of intense soda] problems. The child has to leam 
to live in a fasaily, ruled by parents who sometimes seem to him incon* 
sistent or unfair. He goes t^ugb periods when he feels insecure and 
rejected. He has to leam to pby the role expected of a child, and to bend 
his behavior to the patterns taught him 35 part of his socialization. He 
has to leam to get along mth people his own age. He has to leam to 
get along in a school group and a play group. When he goes into ado- 
lescence all these peer group relationships become doubly important 
because of his greater independence, and because he can no Longer 
retreat so readily into the protective security of home and family. He 
learns new roles that point toward marriage and jobs. Competition 
becomes more important in the peer group. 

Problems of interpersonal relationships, problems of relating one- 
self to the patterns of sodety, are therefore many and difficult in the 
growing years, and it would be strange if they were not in some way 
related to the way children use the mass media. 

Interpersonal problems and teleoision vietcing 

There are several studies in tbereseardi literature which bear on the 
telatioa of a child’s sodal problems to his television viewing. 

^ For tables and other data applying to rirapter see Appendix XL 
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One of these is n tliougbtfui oad lagcnious study by Lotte Bailyn, 
who found that Intelligence, dass, and religion were all related to tho 
amount of television viewing by a group of fifth* and sixUi-gradc New 
England children. Personal problems such os worries over being too 
fat, having a poor complexion, having too few friends, and so forth, 
were found to ho related to the kind of television content preferred. 
These problems, involving as they do tbo acceptanco and success of a 
j'oung person in bis peer group, are social problems. Airs. Baliy-n found 
that a child who has these problems tends to spend more time on what 
she calls tlio “aggressive hero" typo of television content 

Studying Uio upper tliird in viewing time among their sample of 
English children, Ilimmclwcit, Oppenheim, and Vince reported as fol- 
lows (4, p. 38S]: “\Vo found, contrary to expectations, that it was not 
tlio only child, or tlio child whoso mother goes out to worl^ who was a 
heavy ^ewer, hut tho insecure diild, in particular the child who bad 
diificultics in making friends with other children.' They found also that 
tho heavy viewers were more likely to Include children who felt rejected 
by their peer groups, who expressed more worries and more fears, and 
more anxiety about growing up. The children who had these qualities 
and viewed more Uran the average d^d also went to movies efteaer 
than tho average child. Tliercforc, their study suggesb that peer group 
problems axe clearly rebted to fantasy seeking. 

Eleanor Maccoby found, in a series of interviews with the mothen 
of ldnderg.vrtcn children in New England, that mJddlc^Iass children 
who ore frustrated in their borne life-in the sense of being subjected 
to many parental restrictions and not treated warmly or permissively— 
tended to spend more time than other children of tho some age in watch* 
ing television. This relationship was by no means so clear, howevo', in 
the case of working-class children. ^Vhe^ca5 severe physical punishment 
and strictness regarding sexual behavior tend to moke for more view- 
ing by middle-class children, most of the home frustrations which send 
middle-class children to television do not have this effect on working- 
class children. For example, the working-class children who are frus- 
trated by strictly enforced bedtimes, by being required to be neat, quiet, 
and mannerly, actually view less television than do the children who 
are given more freedom in these respects. The great majority of Mrs. 
Maccoby's measures of fnistration show no reJaboD to TV viewing in 
working-class families. Wo have already discussed the reason for these 
class differences. The important point is that certain problems of fam- 
ily relationships seem to be related to the amount of television a child 
tries to see, at least in middle-class families. 

In a later study, Mrs. Maccol^ deliberately frustrated a group of 
children Just before showing them a movie. The children were given a 
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spelling testmoredifBcuIttban they were prepared to handle. She found 
some evidence that this group remembered more of the violence from 
the movie than did a comparable group who had been given an easy 
spelling test, and therefore were supposedly less frustrated. A rqilica- 
tion failed to produce similar results (20]. However, the question raised 
here is whether a child frustrated by family relationships does not seek 
to work out vicariously throu^ television some of the aggression which 
he is prohibited from employing against his parents; whether he does 
not try to win some of the satifactions throu^ television which he is 
unable to obtain in real life. 

Finally, an interesting study by John and Matilda Riley [25] has 
demonstrated that duldren appear to make different use of mass media 
experience according to their peer group relab'onships. Those who have 
unsatisfactory relationships with other children their own age are the 
ones who seem to retain the fanta^, play it, and daydream it In other 
^vords, the fantasy experience is apparently prolonged and continues 
to substitute for satisfactory social relationships loog after the actual 
experience of viesving. 

It seems dear, then, that a child's social reladonships axe closely in* 
volved with his television viewing. A child tends to go to television to 
escape from pressing social problems, to leave the field of frustration, 
and to obtain vicariously some of the satisfactions be is unable to obtain 
from real inteipersonal relatiooships. However, this behavior is com* 
plicated by its relation to class norms, intelligence, and the nature of 
the problems a child has. In the remainder of this chapter we shall look 
at some new evidence and try to understand the relationffup somewhat 
more dearly. 

Aggression in children 

Since frustration with mterpersonal relationships seems to be behind 
most of die behavior we have been descrihing, and since frustration 
usually is taken out in the form of aggression, let us begin with some 
evidence on levels and kinds of aggression in children. 

To our entire sixth and tenth grade Rocky Mountain sample we gave 
a series of abbreviated scales developed by Robert R. Sears to measure 
sir different kinds of aggression in children.* The types of aggression, 
and examples of statements on which the children were ask^ to indi- 
cate the extent of their agreement or disa^eement, followi 

Aggression aredety (for example, maVp* me uncomfortable to see 
two of my friends fighting.”) 

* VaLdatioa of these scales was not complete at the Hm<» bat tesoks 

look promising, and the results oar use of the furnish a great of face 
validi^. 
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Projecihe aggression (“1 have to be careful wbat 1 say to people; be- 
cause they get mad so easily.*) 

Attenuated aggression (*A good deasly fought football game is about 
the best sport there is.*) 

Self-aggression ("There have been times when I was so angry I felt 
lil^ practically killing mysdf.*) 

Prosocial aggression ("Every dub should have a set of definite rules 
for its members, and someone should be chosen to enforce the 
rules."} 

Antisocial aggression ("I don’t see anything especially wrong about a 
fight between tw'O gangs of teen-agers; it's their business, and 
adults should stay out of it*) 

After administering these scales, we divided the Rocky Mountain 
children into the TV-print groups which we described in the preceding 
chapter, and computed aggression scores for each of the groups. Thus 
we had scores on each of sU kinds of aggression for eight large groups 
of children, four in each of two grades: 


Kinds of Aggression 
Aggression anxiety 
Projeedve aggresdon 
Attenuated aggression 
Self-aggression 
Prosocm aggression 
Antisocial aggression 


Kinds of Group 

High users (high TV. high print) 
FaoUsy-oriented (high TV, low print) 
Reality-oriented (low TV, high print) 
Low users (low TV, low print) 


The results were quite interestiog. There were no significant differ- 
ences whatsoever, on any kind of aggression, between the four groups 
in the sixth grade. There were trends, but nothing statistically signifi- 
cant However, in the tenth grade there were two significant differences. 
The fantasy-oriented group is significantly higher than the other groups 
in antisocial aggression. The reality-oriented group is not only the 
lowest in antisocial aggression, but also significantly higher than the 
other groups in aggression anxie^. When socioeconomic status is held 
constant these differences are still significant in the higher social group, 
as would be expected. The differences on antisocial aggression approach 
.05 in the lower SES group also. (See Figure 23.) 

What do these findings mean? The fact that higher antisocial ag- 
gression is related to fantasy seeking fits witli the studies we have just 
examined; the frustrated children tend to try to work out some of their 
aggression vicariously through television fantasy. The finding about 
aggression anxiety is not surprising either. Anxie^ over, and disap- 
proval of, aggressive conduct is one of the intended products of social- 
ization. Our culture tries to inhibit violence and teach its members to 
place a low value on many lands of aggressive conduct The reality- 
oriented group might be expected to accept socialization more readily 
than others. 
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Ficuss 28 Two aggression measures 
in different media-use groups of chil- 
dren, tenth giode) socioeconomic status 
held constant. (Differences between 
reolity ond fontesy groups ore slsni* 
fjtsnt beyond the .05 level on both 
meoturcs, in the high SES groups. Oif* 
ferencei between those In the lew SES 
groups ore net significoni, although the 
difference In the entiiecial oggrcsslon 
Llew SESI groups closely opptoxitMte* 
the .05 level.] 

Then what U the meaning of the fact that there are no significant 
differences in the sixth grad^ whereas there are significant ones in the 
tenth? As we have seen in previous chapters, children’s television be- 
havior tends to differentiate after the sixth grade. We saw, for example, 
that many children of high intelligence were still heavy viewen of tele- 
vision in the sixth grade, but comparatively few of them were still heavy 
view'ers in the tenth grade; and also that the middle-class norm was much 
less effective on television bdiavior in the sixth than in the tenth grade, 
as was shown by the size of the reality-oriented group. Consequently, 
we should expect more differences of this land in the tenth grade. 
Furthermore, it is quite probable that social problems, and resultant 
frustrations, are more intense in the tenth grade than in the sixth. It is 
at this time that courtship roles, academic and socdal competition, and 
preparation for adult to tehi^ydcniandiiig. (See Table 

XI-L) 

The failure to find any significant difference between Teletown and 
Badiotown on aggression scores in the tenth grade rules out the possi- 
ble alternate explanation that aggression scores might be an effect of 
television viewing. (See Table XI-IL) 


AGGRESSION ANXIETY 


o.aaj |n.5o| ho.ax 


10.881 lio Ml [10.85 1<0.34| 
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We can learn a little more about these aggressions in children by 
looking at one ol the groups wludi we luve already found in the pre- 
ceding chapter to be deviant Yon will recall that, of the children who 
fell into our highest socioeconomic stratum, only 17 per cent in tho 
sixth gradeandSper untin the tenth gradcfelJ into thefantasy-on'ented 
group in their television behavior. These groups were so small, wo as- 
sumed, because fantasy seeking is someu'hat at vaiianco with the social 
norm of work, self-improvement, and deferred gratification under which 
children of this sociocoonomiclevel operate. These children were, there- 
fore, flouting the norm, and we should expect something else in their 
experience to be affecting their needs in such a way as to bring this 
about (See Table XI-2.) 

When we look at the aggression scores of this deviant group we And 
that they are much higher than the nondeviants on antisocial aggression 
(Figure 29). They also have less aggression anxiety, more projectivo 
aggression, and less prosocial aggression, although tho small number 
of children in the tenth-grade group makes it difficult to claim statistical 
significance for these differences. Therefore, whatever it is that drives 
these diildrca so hard to disregard the social norm and seek fantasy is 
probably related to aggression; and the studies we have cited would 
seem to indicate that their aggression may well result from social frus- 
tration of some sort. ( Hclevant data svilJ bo found in Tables X-0, 4,5.) 

Now, we do not bavo tlte data to search out all possible kinds of 
frustrations in these children, but we have been able to-construct an 
index which would help to identify some conflict bettveen them and 
their parents or their peer groups. We asked all children a set of ques- 
tions about their occupational and educational aspirations and their 
fcoling about bow much time should be givxn to homework. Wo asked 
also whether they considered that their parents and “most people their 
own age" were in agreement with them on theso matters or were higher 
or lower in thcii standards. Thus wo obtained scores for the child's 
opim'on concerning the parents aspiration for tho child being higher 
than tho diild’s oum aspirations; for the parent’s aspirations being lower; 
for tho peer group aspirations being higher than the child's; and for tho 
peer group aspirations being lower than tho child’s; and, in each case, 
for no difference. 

In the sixth grade, Uiero were relatively small diifcicoccs on any of 
these scores bchvecn the deviants wo have been looking at and the 
remaining diildrcn. In other words, if there was a real conflict between 
these children’s aspirations and those of their parents or their peer 
groups, it was not clearly perceived by any large proportion of tho chil- 
^cn at that time. This is what we should expect on tho basis of our 
frustration-aggression hypothesis, inasmuch os tho aggression scores in 
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Ficuit 29 Aggrcstlon levelt tn a group of childron who or* daviant on telaviifon bahavior, 
compared ta U're!* of other thildreo. 

that grade were Dot much different as between the deviant group and 
the others. Most o! the high socioeconomic children in the sixth grade 
who were fantasy-oriented were apparently not being driven to escape 
social problems, but rather were diildren who bad not yet internalized 
the social norm and had not yet passed the 'tuming point* in television 
behavior. 

In the tenth grade, however, there are large differences (Figure30). 
The deviants are much more likely than die other children to have lower 
aspirations for themselves than they think their parents have^ and also 
to differ from the aspirations of their peer groups. Only in the cases 
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where tha child sees liis pareats* aspirations as hxecr his own is 
there no marked difference between the deviants and the others. 

We can be fairly confident, then, that fantasy seeking in the teen years 
is related to the kind of parental and peer group conflict which we have 
identified in terms of differences in aspiradon. Since the small number 
in one of our deviant groups (only 8 per cent of the highest socioeco- 
nomic group in the tenth grade) handicaps us in going on with this 
analysis, let us take one of these kinds of confiict and examine it in the 
whole Rocky hlountaio sample, where numbers are more nearly ade- 
quate. 

Parent-child conflict and mass media behaoior 

The particular type of conflict which we propose to study at greater 
length is that in which the child perceives his parents' aspirations for 
himself (as measured by our index) as hi^er than his own. This is ap- 
parently the most widely prevalent of the types, and for the readers of 
this book; many of whom are parents, it may be the most directly inter- 
esting. Therefore, let us look more dosely at the characteristics and 
behaviors of the diildren who have 'parent trouble.'’ 
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As Figure 31 illustrates, there is considerably more of this conflict 
among tenth-grade than sixth-grade children. Ihe tenth-graders are 
closer to the time when they face decisions about occupation and higher 
education; therefore, the problems axe more salient and the parents are 
likely to be exerting more pressure. 

Boys (Figure 32) are more likely to have this kind of parental con- 
flict are girls. This is to be expected because boys’ occupational and 
educationaf dccuions are more cfosefyrciatcd to ‘‘strc5Ccss''afliJ to hrssef- 
winning, and therefore more likely to come under parental scrutiny. 
Intelligence also is related to the amount of this kind of conflict. Con- 
fiict occurs much more frequently in the case of children with lower 
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mental ability. These are the children who have most difficulty in living 
up to parental aspirations for them. 

Then let us see how this type of conflict relates to media behavior. 
Figure 33 summarizes this for five media and Table XI-7 for six. It will 
be seen that the greater the degree of parent-child conflict. 
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the more television a chOd watches, 
the znore radio he hears, 
the more movies he sees, 
the fewer magazines he reads, 
the fewer books he reads. 

In other words, this kind of conflict apparently helps to distinguish 
children on the TV-print continuum. It helps send them to fantasy rather 
than to reality. All the diiferences represented in Figure 34 are statisti- 
cally significant. 

The differences in number of comics read and frequency of news- 
paper reading, related to degree of parent-child conflict, were not sig- 
nificant. However, when we analyze the reading of different kinds of 
magazines in terms of degrees of conflict (Figure 34) we see that it is 
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only the use of pulps, confession, and screen magazines which increases 
as conflict increases. The use of newsmagazines, quality magazines, 
general magazines, and even hobby magazines invariably decreases as 
conflict grovw more severe. There is little doubt that it is fantasy whidi 
the children mth conflict are seeking. 

The more a child has a "parent problem," then, the more he tends to 
“leave the field," to seek his satisfactions and work out his aggressions 
with fantasy, to select the audiovisual, entertainment media rather than 
the printed ones. 

Parent-child conflict and aggression scores 

Let us now return to our she aggression measures and see how they 
are affected by a conflict between parental and child aspirations. Fig- 
ure 35 and Table XI-8 give us this information. 

Five of the sLt scales show statistically significant differences; the 
only one that does not is attenuated aggression. But as parent-child con- 
flict incxeases, 

antisocial aggression increases, 
self-aggression increases, 
projective aggression inaeases, 
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prosocial aggression decreases, 
aggression anxiety decreases. 

The most impressive difference is in antisocial aggression, in which 
the mean scores increase 30 per cent from low to high confiict This gives 
us some idea what difference with a parent must mean to a child. As his 
sense of conhict increases, he drops his anxiety about aggression and his 
wish to use aggression for defending the mores. His feeling of aggression 
against society rises in a great wave. He turns some of his aggression 
against himself and projects some of it on others. If he finds no better 
way to cope with this great diarge of aggressive impulses, he turns to 
fantasy. 

Different types and amounts of confiict 

Wo arc not going to follow the different types of confiict in any detail, 
hut let us at least look at some of the combinations of parent and peer 
group confiict 

For oao thing, as Figure 36 shows, when lands of coaBict pile up on 
a child ho becomes loaeasiogly likely to seek fantasy. If he has high 
patent or high peer group coaBct onlif, he is somewhat more likely to 
be in the fantasy-oriented group on media behavior than if be had no 
high coofiict But if he has both high parent and high peer group coo- 
filet, be Is twice as likely to be in the fantasy-oriented group. 
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fiavit 36 Percentage pf cbJidre;? to fontoetr-orlented group, under different Unde cf per- 
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Similarly, as confiict piles up, so does his antisocial aggression (Fig- 
ure 37 and Table XI-9). If be feels himself to be in confiict with both 
parents and peers, he is 40 per cent more likely to show high antisocial 
aggression than if he senses only one kii^ of confiict, 60 per cent more 
likely than if he perceived no significant confiict with either parents 
or peers. 

Wo made a number of more sophisticated analyses, the results of 
which will be found in Appendix XI, holding various elements constant 
so as to identify the effect of others. Following are some of the conclu- 
sions. 
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Holding socioeconomic status constant, when the conflict increases 
the percentage of children showing high antisocial aggression also in- 
creases. The amount of increase is greyer in the high social strata tha n 
in the low ones, but in the lower strata there is a much higher percentage 
of antisocial aggression, even without conflict. Therefore, there is very 
little difference between the percentage of children in the highest and 
in the lowest social levels who show high antisocial aggression if they 
have high parent and high peer group conflict (SeeTableX-10.) The 
following simplifled tabulation will illustrate this: 

Per Cent \>1io Sltw Uifh 
AoUroeiri AggenSoa 
Highest Lowest 

Sodal Level SocUl Level 


High puent, high peer s^oup conflict 78% 75% 

Low parent, low iieer group conflict 37% 63% 


Holding intelligence constant much the same kind of results. 

Increasing conflict increases the amount of antisocial aggression in every 
intelligence group. It increases slightly more in the highest intelligence 
group, but the low intelligence group shows nearly twice as much anti- 
social aggression without conflict aud therefore its level of aggression 
Is higher \vith high conflict This simplified tabulation shows what we 
mean: 

Pn CcBt Wlw Sbew IDsh 
Aatirecitl Aggrvuion 
KigAntlatcUi. Lewut latalli* 
gesc* Croup gam Croup 


Hlghparenthighpeer group conflict 56% 76% 

Low parent low peer group conflict 31% 59% 


Why should the children who are lowest on the socioeconomic scale 
and lowest on the scale of mental ability display so much more antisocial 
aggression es-en in the absence of parent or peer group conflict? Because 
they have other frustrations? We can guess that in the case of the chil- 
dren who arelowinmentalability, many of these frustrations may come 
from schooL In the case of children who are low in socioeconomic status, 
the frustrations may be economic In either case, &iutration might arise 
from thwarted career plans. And it must be remembered that we have 
been dealing \vith only a few of the sodal relationships that may frus- 
trate a child. 

If that is the case, then we should expect high antisocial aggression 
to increase fantasy seeking (and especially television use) even when 
conflict is held steady. This is difficult to test because it requires us to 
break a table into so many divisions that some of them contain only a 
few children and therefore will hardly yield reliable results. But this 
is exactly what we find in the only groups which have large enough 
numbers to use: there is apparently an ^ect of the aggression level 
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beyond the effect of the parent>dii}d conflict level, indicating that some 
other frustrations are working. 

By holding all other elements constant, we can roughly test Mrs. 
Maccoby’s observation that home Fnistratioa tends to drive higher socio* 
economic children to television, but has h'ttle effect on lower soctoeco* 
nomic duldren. In making these breaks we come out again ^vitb very 
small numbers in some cells, and therefore cannot make satisfactory 
statistical tests. But the trend is exactly what we should expect In the 
higher strata, with other elements held constant, television use increases 
with conflict; in the lower strata, there is a slight tendency for television 
use to decrease with conflict. For the higher strata, the greatest amount 
of television use is found in the children who show both high conflict 
and high aggression; in the lower strata, (he greatest amount of television 
use is found in the low conflict, low aggression group. These results 
support Mrs. Maccoby’s hypothesis. 
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When does ielevision reduce eggression? 

So far in this chapter we have been describing a fairly simple psycho- 
logical pattern; a child going to television to escape from some of the 
pressures and frustrations of social problems. In particular wc have been 
describing tlie television behavior of a child who is frustrated in his 
home or peer group relationships, builds up a heavy load of aggressive 
impulses which he cannot fully get rid of in real life, and therefore goes 
to television as an outlet IVebave merely suggested the complications 
that enter into this problem when other things ore not cqual^that is, 
when odlier clement# «tcJi as age, iate}iigcaco, and iocia) norms aro 
considered along svith social relationships. 

Most particularly, wo have not yet raised the question of whether, 
and under what conditions, a child is likely to And that telesislon docs 
“drain off his discontents." This is the import of an experiment by Fesh- 
bach [13] in which half of a group of college students who had been 
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severely frustrated by experimental conditions were presented four the- 
matic apperception pictures and ashed to respond to each by building 
a fantasy around it Those who had this fantasy experience were found 
to have considerably lowered their level of aggression. The assumption 
is, therefore, that under at least some conditions a fantasy experience on 
television will reduce aggressive tcodcncics. 

There is a sUght indication in the data from Radiotovvn and Tele- 
town that television might serve to reduce antisocial aggression. This 
indication is the Ending that antisodal aggression scores of sixth-grade 
children are higher in Iladiotown than in Tcletown (See Table XI-12). 
This result, at least, provides no support for the contention that tele- 
vision serves to increase aggression. 

On the other hand, an experiment by Sicgcl [29] indicates that a 
group of four-year-olds, after seeing a picture, were more likely to re- 
produce aggressive acts in their play. And the general conclusion of 
Elmery [11], based on projective responses before and after seeing a 
Western picture, is that there is no definite pattern: sometimes aggres- 
sion seems to be reduced, sometimes increased. 

There is an important table in a study by Albert of 220 children, eight 
to tea years of age. His problem was the eSect of different endtogs of 
a Western film. Ho was comparing the conventional Western ending 
with a doctored ending in which the villain wins, and comparing those 
with a third version in which there was no ending at all and the solution 
was left up to the viewer. 

He found no significant difference between the before and after ag- 
gression scores in the conventional (hero wins) and tho unconventional 
(villain wins) versions of the film. He did find, however, that there 
was a decrease in the amount of aggression shown by children who saw 
the version of the film which had no ending. The difference between 
the conventional-ending group and the no-ending group on changes 
in aggression scares was statisb'cally significant with a greater increase 
in aggression shown in the group viewing the film widi die conventional 
ending. 

The film Albert used was a Hopalong Cassidy picture, of the same 
general type that is seen over and over again on television. There are 
a great many things we do not know about the effect which experi- 
ment describes. We do not know, for example, how long a decrease or 
an increase in aggression wifi last But we have no reason to ihinlc that 
the result of exposing these 220 children to a Hopalong Cassidy film is 
substa ntiall y unlike exposing them to the television Westerns of which 
they now see so many. In the absence of better evidence, we ran assume 
that in some cases television fantasy is likely to reduce aggression and 
in some cases to increase it; in some cases to provide vicarious drive 
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reduction, in others not; in some cases to provide at least a temporary 
solution to a problem, in others to xnalce the problem less manageable. 

Tbe question is, under what conditions is television exposure lihely 
to do one rather th^ the other? 

It is clear, in the £rst place, that television is not lihely to reduce a 
physiological drive. A picture of a roast of beef does not malce a hungry 
man any less hungry. And a teen-ager who is sexually frustrated is xm- 
likely to reduce any of that through television; if anything, television 
is likely to frustrate him more. 

In the second place, it is unlikely that television xvill cither reduce 
or increase tension unless it provid^ something with whicli the child 
can identify. To the extent that he stands aside and “observes” the pro- 
gram, to the extent that he employs what Dysinger and Buckmick [&II 
called “adult discount,” be is unlikely to get much emotional experience 
out of the program. Therefore, unless he can go through some of the 
aggressive experiences of his Western hero or his favorite character in 
the crime drama, there is not likely to be much change in his state of 
tension. 

The tentative conclusion of the first of the series of Australian studies 
on the effect of types of tclevisioo program [11, 31] is that a clUld who 
identifies sWth a strong viliaio is likely to arouse aaxlety and guilt, if 
the villain is properly punished la the story, so that be will tend to 
inliibittlieaggressioa thatmightotheruTsercsultfrom the identification. 
This cannot yet bo considered proved, and doubtless varies with the per- 
sonality of the child and the kind and amount of aggression ho is cany- 
ing. There is also at least a suggestion in tJiese studios that under some 
conditions a child who identifies with a Western hero may get rid of 
some aggressive tendencies and improve bis view of social justice. In 
any casi^ it is clear that the nature of the diild s identification is going 
to make some diffcrenco in the effect on his aggression. 

^Vhat happens to a diild's state of frustration may depend, not only 
on whom he identifies with, but also on wbellier he has been taught at 
home to e-xpress or inhibit aggression. If the former, there is more hope 
that he xvill get rid of some of it vicariously through identifying with a 
television clxaracter. If the latter, be is moro hkcly to build up further 
frustration. 

Finally, there may he a “critical mass” of aggression, beyond which 
it becomes much harder to reduce the level vicariously. That is to say, 
a diild with a relatively low level of agfftssioa may find it easier to use 
fantasy as a harmless safety valve— to blow off steam, so to speak. A 
child with a very high level of aggression may bo so wTapped up in his 
problems that he is unable to blow off steam. 

We do not know precisely what oro the conditions under w hlch one 
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or the other of these outcomes can be anlidpated. They need to bo 
researched. But we do know that television is by no means an auto- 
matic outlet for aggressive impulses, and it probably builds aggression 
and frustration as often as it reduces them. 

Leaving the field 

At this point it is well to remember the lUIey and Riley [23] find- 
ing that children with unsatisfaclafy social relationships tend to retain 
longer, and daydream longer abou^ the fantasy they get from the mass 
media. 

The result of going to television fantasy, in a great proportion of 
the cases, may not be to reduce the level of tension in the real world, 
but only to change tvorlds. The child leaves the field where he finds 
frustration and discontent He mov-es into a new field where he can 
temporarily fence out some of the discontent He goes to the violence 
in the fantasy as thrill play rather than as a way to drain ofi aggression. 
In the some way he might ride a steep roller coaster, or dive from a high 
platform, or shoot ofi a long and dangerous firecracker. Each of these 
would build tension to a very high level, but reduce it quickly. And 
each of them would temporarily distract attention from a toothache, or 
a bad report card, or a snub from a pretty girl, or parent trouble. The 
longer he can make the fantasy world last— the longer he can watch 
television, or dream about it after he is through watdung-the longer 
he can distract himself from the social confiict that is troubling htm- 
But when he returns to the world of real problems, if his problems are 
ses'ere they will still frustrate him. 

Here, again, we may have a 'critical mass’ to thinV about If the 
child’s lustrations are slight he may be able to distract his attention 
from them by thrill play, and the distraction may be permanent; or he 
may take out his aggressious on characters in the programs. Thus 
he may be able to forget his disappointments and turn his attention 
to other matters. But if these problems are serious and continuing, there 
is no reason to think that temporary thrill play will permanently reduce 
levels of tension when the child returns to the real world. Rather, he 
will be under temptation to continue the fantasy, to daydream it, and 
thus to put ofi the return to real problems. And this confusion of worlds 
is not recommended therapy. 
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THE EFFECTS OF TELEVISION 


The rektioQship between a picture tuba and a child can be 
understood only in terms of the characteristics of the two. Herefore, 
let us say a little more about the nature of television and the nature of 
a child. 

The pattern of effect— the medium 

One of the distiogulshiDg characteristics of television is its absorb* 
ing quality. This is innate in the medium. It commands both eyes and 
ears. It focuses attention o n movement ^vithi n a small spa ce. It puls 
this'tmall space into one s'liviog^roomT’or beside the dimng' table, or 
wherever one finds it most convenient A user does not have to go out, 
or buy tickets. Without rising from his dialr, he con connect his vision 
and hearing to studios, stages, and news cameras in distant pbces. All 
the conditions for attentioa and absorption are therefore built into the 
medium. 

But the medium is extraordinarily hungry for talent and material 
Three networks, in the United States, must keep their \vires full for a 
remarkable number of hours per week. A large number of stations must 
have programs for sixteen or more hours a day. Furthermore, these pro* 
grams must be supported by conunercial advertisers ( except in the case 
of educational stations) who pay oS in return for audiences to whom 
they can sell goods or services. Therefore, a successful program on com- 
mercial television is first and foremost a program that attracts a large 
audience. Consequently, it is dangerous for a station or a network to 
experiment with anything more than slight changes in tried and tested 
formulas for pleasing large audiences. Rather than trying new things, 
commercial television tends to do more of what has proved successful 
When the “$64 Question*’ proved successful, it gradually became the 
“$64,000 Question,’ and then the *$64,000 Cliallenge,” and speedily the 
quiz programs proliferated until a contestant could win a quarter of a 
million dollars. And, as we saw, it became necessary, in order to com- 
pete for audiences, to rig the quises and make actors of contestants. 
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We do not mean that commercaal television is not able on many occa- 
sions to come up with experimental or spccial-audience programs. But 
the whole tendency of the medium, thanl:s to its advertising base, is not 
to talce a chance, not to do something new; not to do anything except 
what promises to be attractive to large numbers of people; therefore to 
do more of what has proved workable. 

This tendency is reinforced by the scarcity of talent There simply 
is not enough new, fresh, and high-quality talent in the world to fill with 
fresh and original programs the number of hours that television has to 
fill. Before broadcasting, a vaudeville comedian could use the same 
routine for years. In ra^o, changes in ihe routine or setting were fairly 
easy, because much could be left to the sisual imagination of listeners. 
But with television, a change of scene required not a new sound effect 
but a studio full of scenery and costumes. The comedian had no more 
secrets from the audience. In the vaudcv*ille days he faced a new audi- 
ence each night In radio, be had about the same audience e\-eiy night, 
but with the freedom to let his audience imagine many visual details. 
In television, he could xise a routine but once, and he had to show the 
full setting. Some comedians have estimated that television demands 
of them 500 times as much material as did the old stage. That is why 
comedians have not in general pro^ered on television, and why televi- 
sion has concentrated on situation comedies, crime dramas, and West- 
erns which can use the same formula and scene over and over, ^vith 
only sL'ght changes. 

So commercial television is a medium that is by its physical nature 
absorbing, but by its human organization doomed to be repetitious, pre- 
dominantly shallmv, and stereotyped. By its physical nature, it is bound 
to take up much of the leisure time of people; by its human organiza- 
tion it is bound to be cautious about nevToess and change. Indeed, the 
most likely sodal effect of television is no effect There is a remarkable 
paper by Paul Lazarsfeld and Robert Merton [17] whidrmost convinc- 
ingly supports the thesis that the mass media, by their very nature, must 
work to maintain the status quo in society and taste. The media have 
great sums invested in them, and stand to lose by any great change in 
taste or standards. They are big business, therefore t)'pically conserva- 
tive. They face a demand for entertainment which is beyond their 
ability to meet; therefore, they tend to be extremely repetitive. They 
have inefficient feedback from their audiences, and so tend to oppose 
change from any pattern that has proved successful They dare not do 
anything that might alienate large segments of their audience. Thus 
they dare small changes, but not fundamental ones; and their whole 
impact is to retain the status quo, not to encourage change. 

Of course, an infiuence tmvard conservatism and against change is 
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itself a directional influence of importance. It points to the fact that 
the cliicf effects of television are likely to be the long, slow effects on 
S'alues, on awareness, on response paltwns, and on culhue and individ- 
ual behavior, which are hard to identify with short-tenn research, in- 
deed, bard to identify at all because tlmy are aJwa}'s the result of a 
combination of forces and influences. 

Wfiat television brings to thedtild 

In order to bo specific and as neatly up to date as possible in speak- 
ing of the content of television, wo monitored and analyzed a week of 
television in late October of 19G0. Here let us summarize what ap- 
peared oa i)>e picture tubes duriog the period kora 4:00 to 9:00 pm., 
Monday through Friday, which is often called “the children’s hour."* 
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Fieuil 36 thlldien'»ho«r’ loViOQ fj*. on o Wednesday 
In a meWepcJWofl U.S. weo, Octetw I960. 


* Thera ii also considerable viewing bv dilldrea oA parts of Saturday and Sunday. 
On Saturday some of them see more sports (football In season, pro basketball, goU. 
bowling), but otherwise programs are muds dm some os on weekdays. On Sundays 
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FiSUtt 39 Canientef wm(»«rciat uleviiten lovar 1 .0p«t wni) dijring ‘‘th« children't hour'* 
— 4iC0 10 9.00 Monday tKrouah Fridoy, Iota October, 1969. 


Five stations furnish the major television service of the metropolitan 
area where we monitored the programs. Three of these carry the major 
nehvoiks, the fourth is an independent station carrying a number of 
package programs and Elms, and the fifth is a noncommercial educa* 
tional station carrying the programs of the National Educational Tele* 
vision and Badio Center as >veU as its locally produced programs. Sev* 
eial other stations con be received in some homes >vithin the metro* 
poUtan area, particularly if the antennas are aimed toward these more 
distant stations, but these latter stations contribute relatively few pro* 
grams betiveen 4:00 and 0:00 on \veekda>-5 not already available on 
five metropolitan stations. 

Let us £rst look at what is to be found on the four commercial sta- 
tions. 

An adult watching kind of television be forgiven for some- 
times imagining that he is back in the years of his youth ivatdung the 
movies he used to see. Animated cartoons of the familiar music-and- 
slapstick kind fill 18 per cent of the'diildien's hour.** Another 5 per cent 
are filled by ancient slapstick movies, another 10.5 per cent by feature 


lluy sea more of tlie expensive tariety shows, and ia the less popular hours they hai'e 
ai'ailable to them a ce rtain number of press conTerences fln.T other public affairs pro- 
grams. However, the number of them who view these public affairs programs is not 
large, and the as'erage Sunday choicoa include about as large a pr o p orti on of fantasy 
as on Weekdays. 
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movies, 13 per cent by Westem^ 11 per cent by whoduivits or other 
crime shows, and anotlicr 2 per cent by travel films. These represent 
nearly 60 per cent of all the programs. Many of them did first appear in 
the movio theater, and most of the others { for example, the Westerns ) 
oro direct descendants of movie types. 

A generous estimate of the anwunt of reality programs in the 100 
hours of commercial television we have called the children’s hour would 
bo 15 per cent. More than half of this is news, which gets low viewing 
from children; so that the cllectivo reality offerings are about 7 per cent, 
seven hours out of 100. Even tlicse seven hours, however, demonstrate 
that children can find some rewarding reality experiences on commercial 
television if they loiow where to look For example during the test week 
they could have heard the Beethoven Ninth Symphony performed by 
the FhUadclphia Orchestra playing at the United Nations building. They 
could have heard a political debate between Senator Javits and Senator 
Church. They could ha;'o seen an explanation of human metabolism, 
and observed a brief sequence on mcosuruig the heartbeat of a whale. 
They could havo traveled by camera to Iceland, Peru, and the Canadian 
Bocldcs. Hiey could have seen striking pictures of the early days of one 
of America’s great cities, and a documeotaiy report on the problem of 
money and government. They could have seen local political candidates 
and pictures of the Presidential campaign. To see these, of course, they 
M'Ould have had to pick and choose amidst a vastly greater number of 
fantasy programs, but still the opportunity was present. 

For tlic most part, however, the children’s hour on commercial tele- 
vision is a succession of fast-moving, cxdting fantasy, leavened with 
broad humor and a considerable amount of romantic interest It is ex- 
tremely violent Shootings and sluggingsfoUow each other interminably. 
More than half the 100 Jjours are given over to programs in which vio- 
lence plays an important port Not all this violence is to be taken ser- 
iously; the cartoons and the ancicDt slapstick films are intended to be 
fxmny, rather than exciting. Thercfori^ let us disregard all the slapstick 
material, and look at the following inventory, xvhich will give us some 
idea of the amount and kind of nonhumorous violence available to 
children at the hours of their intense viewing. 

In the hundred hours we are desenbing, there were 

12 murders. 

16 major eunfghCs. 

21 personashot (appareatlyootfataSy). 

21 other violent Incidents with guta (ranging from shooting at but 
misslog penons, to shooting up a town). 

3T hand-to-hand figltts (ISBstS^ts, IS incidents in which oae person 
slugged another, an attempted murder with a pitchfork, 2 stran- 
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gliDgs, a fight ia the w-ater, a case in which a womaa was gagged 
and tied to a bed, and so forth). 

One stabbing in the back tcilh a butcher knife. 

Four attempted suicides, three successful. 

Four people falling or pushed over digs. 

Ttco cars running over digs. 

Two attempts made ineuiomobHes to run ocer persons on the sidewalk. 

A psychotic loose and racing in a flying airliner. 

Two mob scenes, in one of which the mob lusngs the wrong man. 

A horse grinding a man under its hooves. 

A great deal of miscellaneous ttolence, induding a plane fight, a hired 
killer sfaUdng his prey, 2 rabbencs, a pickpocket working, a woman 
killed by falling from a train, a tidal wave, an earthquake, and a 
guillotining. 

It was not this violence that seemed chieHy to fri^ten the childrco 
whom we had watching these programs, llather it was the dark and the 
in>-st£noiis scenes— for example, a picture that was mostly in the daxl^ 
and a scene in which persons dug for a body in a cellar— or the scenes 
into which they could easily put themselves, such as a person uncovering 
tarantulas by turning over a rock. Yet for hour after hour this parade 
of violence passed, as it must pass before our children week after week- 
men packing guns, packing knives, shooting at each other, slugging each 
other— and the amount and intensity of it gives one pause. 

The picture of the adult world presented on the children's hour is, 
therefore, heavy in physical violence, light in intellectual interchange^ 
and deeply concerned with crime. About half the story characters are 
connected ^vith enforcing or breaking the law. Sixteen different de- 
tectives, sixteen sheriffs, nine policemen, and an assorted group of other 
law enforcement officials appeared during the week. In general the de- 
tectii'es were more successful than the sheriSs, who were more success- 
ful than the policemen. But still a large part of law enforcement and 
Clime detection had to be carried out by those amateurs %vith steely 
ner>-es and lightning draw. The crooks, for the most part, were not 
identified as to occupation; television has learned, hke the movies, that 
trade associations protest when their occupation is connected with crime 
stories. Thus, there were “gunmen,” “robbers,” “crooks,” “bandits,” but 
comparatively few of them had any other business. A much larger pro- 
portion of them seemed to be blue-collar rban white-collar. There were 
no particular race or nationality distinctions except that when the cow- 
boys and Indians tangled, the red men were invariably the bad guys. 

The picture of family life was mixed. Some of the situation comedies 
showed a tolerant, good-humored relationship within the f amil y. Other 
programsshovredpeoplescreamingateach other, distrust and faithless- 
ness, and violence within the family. There was little attention to the 
business of earning a living, and the child who wanted career informa- 
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tion would have got little from fliis \^k of commercial television unless 
he cared to be a private eye, a Western sheriff, or a crook. On the other 
hand, some of the programs, particularly the situation plays, went out 
of tlie way to implant homely little morals; don’t undervalue your real 
friends; what comes easy, goes easy; don’t always believe what you hear; 
and so on. 

How much choice \vas there? About 22 per cent of the time, a rhjM 
could have found a reality program, other than news, somewhere on 
one of the four commercial stations. Over half the Ume, the choice had 
to be exclusively among fantasy programs. Even at these times, the child 
usually had the choice of different types of fantasy— two crime programs 
vs. a Western vs. a cartoon, for example. 

The real choice open to the child, however, was betu'cen the com- 
mercial and the educational channels. So far, we have been talking 
exclusively about the four commercial channels. The noncommercial 
station was far different from the others. It programmed about six hours 
of its twenty-four, during this time period, for young dilldrcn. These 
were the only such programs other than slapstick cartoons available for 
young children. These noncommerdal programs included one hour and 
a quarter of folk songs, while the diild viewer was invited to sing along 
xvlth the children on the picture tube; one hour of story telling, and 
fifteen minutes of poetry reading; on hour and a quarter of science for 
children; a lialf hour on Leif Ericson; and other imaginative programs 
directed at preschool and elementary school ages. In addition to this, 
the educational station programmed six and one-half hours of classical 
music (as compared to a total of seventy-five minutes on all four com- 
mercial stations during this time), {Deluding the Boston Symphony, the 
Philadelphia Woodwind Quintet and the Salt Lake City Tahcniaclo 
organ. Beyond these programs the educational channel offered chiefiy 
adult education. A few programs-ono on the career of a famous psy- 
chiatrist, another on prospecting for uranium, another on the bakery 
business— might have interested children, but most of the programs were 
beyond the level of elementary school interests. The richness of the 
offering for older teen-agen and adults, however, can bo judged from 
the following examples, aUavaffabloduring the "children’s hour”: Mont- 
gomery of Alamcin on his battles; David Sussldnd. with 'Open End'; 
Russian and French language lessons; lessons in Japanese brush paint- 
ing; an hour and three-qoartcr* of aevn analysis; nearly three hours of 
analysis of political campaign issues; a program on 2cn Buddhism: pro- 
grams on African nationalism, tbo history of printing, iho nature of 
humor, interviews uith authors, and analysis of a musical comedy. 

In other words, then, the educational channel uas strong on imagina- 
tive programs for very young children, and on reality programs for abler 
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and more serious minded teen-agers and adults. The commercial sta- 
tions offered slapstick cartoons for very young children, and mostly 
fantasy— Westerns, crime mysteries, old movies, and situation comedies— 
along with a very few but high-quality reality programs, for all except 
the very young ones. 

The commercial stations were exciting, emotional, violent, and not 
very intellectual.* The educational station was thoughtful, aestheti- 
cally sensitive, not at all violent and, in comparison, a bit dull. 

This is what television was hiin^g to children at the end of October, 
1960. 

The pattern of effect— the child 

We have said something about television. Now, what is a child? 
A child is a young animal learning to be human. Then he is a young 
human, being socialized by bis elders so that he may assume a place 
among them. The child is at first a relatively blank slate on which ex- 
perience is written, and for a number of years he has an enormous ca- 
pacity for learning (which is not always demonstrated by his school 
work). He is clianglng more rapidly than he ever will change again. 
He has barely learned the role of a child when he finds hknself no 
longer a child and having to play the role of an adolescent, a courtship 
role, or a pre-occupadonal role. Today he is scornful of the opposite 
sets tomorrow he is sighing and panting like a lover. In this process 
of change he is passing through severe social experiences. He has 
many moments of insecurity. By his family he is disciplined; by his 
peer group he is pressured. By some reference groups he may be re- 
jected. From being the center of a family group in his early months of 
life, he grows into an almost exactly opposite situation which requires 
him to find a place in groups in wbidi he is no longer the center and 
into which he must earn his way. 

The child is by no means always easy to get along with. Recall Edgar 
Z. Friedenburg’s description of the adolescent: "Adolescents, at their 
best, are not nice, either; not a bit At th^ best, they are rough, randy 
and affectionate, mercurial, passionate, moody and difficult; infuriat- 
ingly honest; responsive as a souped-up Jaguar— and just as safe to fool 
around with, if you are counting more on your good intentions than on 
your skill, love, and empathy. Generally speaking, our culture is afraid 
of them." 

The child is therefore a person who needs help in finding his way, 
but can’t usually be shoved along the way. He needs much truth told 
to him, many chances to talk out fears, suspicions, and half-baked ideas. 

• We should add that many of the late-afteinoon programs rewarded viewers 
with opportuniUes to win prizes or earn premiums. 
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He needs to feel that he "belong” and Is appreciated. He needs a great 
deal of soothing and comforting for the bruises and disappointments he 
piclcs up. 

But the child who goes to television to meet some of these needs is 
byno means naive or imtaught He has been exposed to continuous and 
intensive influence and teadiing in bis home. If he is old enough to 
spend much time outside the home; he has learned an inflnite amount 
of lore, values, and skills from his peers. He has learned both formally 
and informally from school, and perhaps from church. And all his living 
hours, although usually unknown to him, dre norms of his culture have 
poured into him and shaped his habits and values. 

Therefore, there are spectacular diflcrences in the children who go 
to television. They are diflerent not only in the values and standards 
they bring, but also in the years of experience they have behind them, 
the physiological bases of their needs, and their abilities. \Vliat they 
select from television, and what they do with it "■ill invariably reflect 
these differences. 

Dr. Fritz Hedf was for some years in charge of an experiment with 
disturbed and delinquent children, in whose dormitories teIe\’isioD was 
available. He tells us that, whereas for ordinary children the late-eve* 
ning programs to be avoided would be violent and frightening ones, it 
was Ae "nice” and “sweet" programs showing loving parents and warm 
family relationships that caused his particular group of "problem chil' 
dren" to lie awake or to have bad dreams. These family programs re< 
minded the children of what was lacking in their lives. And thus what 
would have been soothing (or at least innocuous ) for most children was 
traumatic for these particular children because of tlieir particular needs 
and backgrounds. 

In this case as in every other one, the background and needs of tlie 
children determined "hat use they svould make of television, and there- 
fore the ■'effect* it would have. It is not necessary to go to a group of 
disturbed children to find sudi differences. There is enormous differ- 
ence between the uses that a child witli IQ 135 and one nith IQ 95 
is able to make of television. There is an enormous difference bet"’ecn 
the approach to television made by a young person who has strongly 
internalized the middle-class self-betterment norm and one who has not 
And, as we have seen, television fantasy will be used quite differently 
by a child who has good friends and playmates and by one who docs not 
The pattern of effect— Interaction 

The effect of television, then, is an interaction beriveen cljaracteris- 
tlcs of television and diaractcristics of its usen. Tlie question now is 
what is die minimum number of teJevisioa variables and user variables 
that will let us understand and predict this interaction. 
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In the case of television, we have suggested that the irreducible 
minimiitn is perhaps the two kinds of materials that make possible fan- 
tasy or reality experiences— or, in odier words, immediate and deferred 
gratifications. We have also suggested that certain refinements of these 
categories, such as amount of violence, intellectual level of the programs, 
and the particular set of value cues offered, would further help ris under- 
stand what is going oil But the great divisions within the medium are 
fantasy and reality. 

In talking about these matters, we have tried not to confuse mate- 
rials with experience; that is, not to imply that only one kind of experi- 
ence can derive &om a given piece of material. This is manifestly not 
the case. A televised football game which is pure entertainment and 
escape to most of its audience may be an important reality experience 
to the coach whose team has to meet the televised teams later in the 
season. Therefore, the effective content of television is what a viewer 
perceives in it 

And this, in turn, can be understood in terms of, and perhaps pre- 
dicted from, certain elements in the life of the viewer. We have sug- 
gested a minimum list in the case of dUldren and have tried to show 
how they interact Nvith fantasy and reality materials on television. These 
basic variables are: 

Ifental abilihj— which governs in large part the child's ability to 
learn from the medium, his ability to discriminate within his eager- 
ness to try new things, and his ability and willingoess to use television 
at its most challenging rather than its lowest common level 

Sociol norms— meaning chieSy the degree to whidi a child has in- 
ternalized the middle-class norm of activity, self-betterment, and de- 
ferred gratification, and refiected chiefly (other things being equal) in 
the extent to ivhich he uses television for reality as opposed to fantasy 
experiences. 

Social relationships— the kind of relationships a child has with his 
parents and with his peer group, reflected chiefly in the extent to which 
he uses television as an escape from the problems of these relationships 
or as a substitute for satisfactioas not obtained from these sources, and 
in the extent to which the fantasy of television becomes important to 
him in his daily living. 

And, of coxuse. 

Ago— using chronological age as an indication of the kinds of experi- 
ence a ^Id has had at a given time, where be stands on the scale of 
socialization, and the particular scst and sodal needs he has at the mo- 
ment. 

Sex— using sex as an indicator of the different roles children must 
prepare for, and the different interests they mmt feed. 

In each case, the list is minimal There are doubtless other variables 
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and indicators which would sharpen prediction and deepen understand- 
ing. But we have found each of these present variables useful, and with 
them have been able to make reasonably accurate predictions of how 
children would use television. 

These, then, are the bare bones of the interaction which wo have 
been describing: 

Television contnbutes; The child coniritutcj; 

Opportunities for fantasy ej^eriences ^tenUl abili^ 

Opportunities for reality experiences Soda! norms 

(And different degrees of violence Social relations 

and sex, different intellectual levels, (And the needs and expcricn- 

different value cues) cesofwhi^ageandscxore 

partial iadicaton) 

Out of this complicated interaction, something is selected, something is 
stored away, often some behavior occurs. These uses are cumulative 
over a long series of exposures to television. This is what we are talk- 
ing about when we speak of the effect of television oa children. 

Other characteristics of the interaction 

Nmv, there are rivo further comments that should bo made about 
this interaction. In the first place, it is obviously a second-level substi- 
tute for the kind of satisfactions possible to obtain by direct interper- 
sonalrelations. 

It is unlikely that the level of gratification children can obtain from 
television svill ever be as high as that they can obtain from life. Televi- 
sion is in large measure a substitute activity. When a cliild sucks his 
thumb and immerses himself to television, wo can guess that television 
is substituting for the warmth of a Tnolhcr-relationsbip. When a girl 
watches Dick Clark or a crooner, we can guess that she wouldn’t bo in 
front of the television set if at that moment she could bo dating a hand- 
some young man. IVhen a frustrated child turns to television, he is seek-; 
log a substitute for the needs ho was unablo to meet in his real-life rcla-l 
tionsbips. 

There is probably a hierarchy amaag childhood needs in terms of 
Low well they can bo satisfied by television in comparison to real-life 
experience. For example, television can do some of tlio tasks of teach- 
ing (but not others! better than a elasnoom teacher. Television can 
ttU a story at least as Vidl as a. student is likely to hcas It told to tcai 
life. But television, despite its enonnous prestige, is not hkcly to give 
advice as effectively as advice can be given in real life, because it docs ‘ 
not have the feedback to enable it to adjust to tho child's own problem. ‘ 

It is unlikely to give as much comfort ax a child could obtain in real Ufa ' 
Certamly it will not satisfy the raging sex impulses of adolescents as well 
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as they could be satisBed in life. ‘Hieiefore, for the child who is not shut 
out from real-life satisfactions, television is always likely to be no more 
than a substitute for the real and deep gratiBcations to be found in suc- 
cessful interpersonal relationships. For the child who is shut out from 
interpersonal warmth and activity and support, we may suppose that 
the substitute will be more highly valued and more ardently sought 
than by the other kind of child, at least imtil sudi a time as he becomes 
more successful at meeting his needs among people rather than among 
programs. 

There is another reason for expecting that the effects of television 
may not be so potent as they have sometimes been pictured. This is the 
fact that television always enters into a pattern of influences that already 
exist Actually television may bulk rather small beside these other influ- 
ences, for they come from the home, the peer group, the school, the 
church, and the culture generally. 

In any case it is seldom that we can point to any behavior of a child 
and say that this is due solely to tdevision. Television contributes to 
it, or catalyzes it, or gives it a particular shape. For example, a child 
commits a burglary and says that he learned to do it from television. 
Even without quesdooiag the truth of his statement, we must then ask 
why did this particular child leara to commit a burglary when others 
did not; and why did be commit the burglary when other children did 
not? A little reflection will suggest that many other forces and influ- 
ences were active in determining his particular behavior. The child who 
came to television and therefrom learned to commit and did commit a 
burglary was different in some important ways from other children who 
came to television. And these differences grew out of experiences and 
qualities other than television. It is seldom that the causes of any com- 
plex behavior in human beings are simple or single causes, and it is well 
to keep that in mind while reading through the following pages. 

Now let us answer, as best we presently ran, some of the chief ques- 
tions that are being asked about television s effect upon children. 

Physical Effects 

Questions of physical effect are easiest to answer. It is safe to say 
that few harmful results have been found in this area, and that the 
anxiety and heat have gradually melted out of the questioning. The 
two questions still most often asked are the following ones: 

Is television herd on children's eyesi^O? 

Any sustained and concentrated use of the eyes on small figures or 
small movements may cause eyestrain. This is equally true of reading 
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and of television. Eyestrain is more likely to occur u-hen the conditions 
of viewing are not good. Too much or too little light, too much or too 
little distance, or an awkward position will make for eyestrain in read- 
ing. Eye specialists say that the child who sits very close to the televi- 
sion set, who looks op at the picture tube, who views in a dark room 
and thus maximizes the glare, is also risJdDg eyestrain. There is little 
doubt that many children viobte these rules of viewing. 

But on the other hand there is no evidence in Uie literature that tele- 
vision is any harder on childrens eyes than other concentrated use of 
them, such as reading. Himmelweit; Oppenheim, and Vince [4, pp. 
367-68] found no more children in England wearing glasses or com- 
plaining of eye headaches among their viewing sample than among their 
nonviewing sample, and no greater amoimt of these S}'mpton)s among 
heavy vie^vers than light viewers. All the evidence we have supports 
this finding. Given proper viewing conditions, there apparently is no 
special reason to fear what television %viU do to a child’s eyesi^L 

Does television send children to school sleepy and tired? 

Sometimes it does. Almost all the teachers we talked to could cite 
some instance of children’s inattention or sleepiness which they ascribed 
to television. One teacher told us that on some days she had to open 
the ^vindows wide five minutes every hour and let the children exercise, 
to keep them awake. Others told us that their worst mornings came 
always after the nighb on which very popular television programs came 
on late. 

On the other hand, there is no indication that the average bedtime 
is much later as a result of television. We found that bedtime in Tele- 
town was, on the average, only thirteen minutes later than in Badio-j 
town, and a number of parents told us that their children, since televi4 
sion’s coming, were more likely to go right to sleep instead of reading 
bed. In England, Himmelweit, C^penbeim, and Vince [4, pp. 369-71] 
found that the average bedtimo was postponed only tea to twenty min- 
utes when television came. In New England, Maccoby [40, pp. 431] 
found tha^ in homes which had recently installed television, w-cekday 
bedtime was about twenty-five minutes later and Sunday bedtimes about 
fifteen minutes later than in homes which did not yet have tclevisioa 

If the average diiTeTcnce is fifteen minutes or so between bedtimes 
in television and nontelcvision homes, however, some children with tele- 
vision will then go to bed thirty minutes or an hour later than some 
children of the same age without television. There is some evidence 
in the English study that the children who stay up latest with television I 
are usually the ones least able to afford ft— iho children of lower iatcUi’l 
genco who are doing less wcB in school In other studies, evidence has 
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been died (Ckrk [34]) that the late bedtimes lend to occur in homes 
where parental control is lar, where intelligence is not high, and where 
poor school performance is rather taken for granted. The implicadon is 
that the child might have come to school sleepy and inattentive o ca 
without television. 

These problems point directly to the parent and the care he takes 
with his <^drca*s health. 


Emotioncl Ejects 

Jjas easily (waluatcd than pb^-sical eilccts, emotional dfccts are 
nevertheless more easily detectable by short'lenn studies than axe some 
of the kinds of effect we arc going to discuss later. Parents and intuitive 
critics of television have be<m most disturbed by the amount of fright* 
coing material and the high level of exdtcment on television. So far as 
the content of television is concerned, the case must bo considered 
proved: there is a great deal of material on television that might frighten 
young children, and there is a high level of exdtcment But the effects 
are not so clear. The effects of high czdtement. in particular, must be, 
for the most part long-term effects, and it is impossible to estimate their 
magnitude except by long-term studies. However, the parent can do 
much to shield a child from undue fright resulting from television, and 
both broadcasters and parents must consider thdr responsibilities in 
regard to esdtement on television. 

Arc chiUrrn often frig^laied by television? 

Ritual violence does not usually frighten children. For example^ 
they are not ordinarily frightened when a cartoon figure like Donald 
Duck is in a fight or being chased, or when a puppet takes a down-falL 
Westerns are not usually frightening, because the behavior in them is 
of a ritual nature, and the children know bow it is going to come out 

There are three situatons on television which seem most likely to 
frighten children. One is the situatioD when harm threatens a characta 
with whom they identify closely or to whom they feel specially attached. 
This is patticulaily true when the harm is physically more direct ♦han 
by shooting. Perhaps because of the ritual quality of the Westerns or 
because a bullet cannot be seen on its way, gunfire is not usually very 
distuibmg to any except a very young child. But being cut by a knife, 
or stepping into a bear trap— these are infuries a child ran And of 

they happen, let us say, to a character like Lassie the do& concerning 
which the child feels both attadied and protective — then, as one rhild 
said to us, "When I thought the dog was going to step in old bear 
trap, I |ust about died!" 
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Another frightening situation is one which reminds the child of his 
own real-life fears, especially darlmess and loneliness. Fear of the un- 
known and unseen is still one of tfie deepest human emotions, and this 
is the stock in trade of horror programs. The dark room, the stonny 
night, the ominous shadow (seen byaflash of lightning) of someone or 
something looking in the ^virwlow— this is the kind of program that fright- 
ens many children. Ik reminds them of their own dark bedrooms and 
their own fears of night They can imagine themselves in the situation. 

A third situation is simply one in which a child comes too young to 
a stressful situation. There b a time, as we have said, in which all tele- 
vision is real to a child. He has not yet developed “adult discount” He 
has not had much experience with television, and doesn’t know that 
“things will come out all ri^t” He is imable to detach himself from 
the events of the silver tube. This kind of fear, in particular, can be 
handled by some control over what a young child views. It and the 
other kinds can be lessened by maiatainioga warm, secure family atmos- 
phere, by not encouraging a child to view television in a dark room, by 
giving h^ some older company as often as possible when he vie\^'S, and, 
when necessary, by “talidog out” what be has seen. 

Most children, when they get well enough acquainted with you to 
be frank, will tell you that at some b'me they can remember being fright- 
ened by a television program. This is not, however, a property peculiar 
to television. Deep, unreasoning, unforgettable tenor was roused in 
many children by such films as **11)0 Hunchback of Notre Dame.” Some 
bools have been kno^vn to make the “hair stand up* or “goosefiesh” to 
crawl up one’s back. The only difference behveen television and the 
other media is the fact that television is so vivid and that the child secs 
so much of it All the more reason, then, to make the child feel secure, 
and to introduce him to the more frightening lands of content only when 
be is old enough. 

Is television too exciting for children? 

The question really is, what is Too" exciting? 

Children love excitement They seek it in thrill play on roller coast- 
ers, high diving boards, and drag races. As many writers on children’s 
emotional development have observed, there is a fine line between ex- 
citement and fear. Fear may leave scois; excitement is relatively harm- 
less unless it gets out of control 

There is a quality about telev&ibn, as we have observer^ that tends 
to keep piling up excitement It fa a by-product of the competition for 
audiences. Thus, the quiz shows bad to become ever bigger and more 
exciting. A little violence had to grow into a great deal of violence. As 
a critic of television noted, the IjOdb Danger was exciting enough to 
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serve as a radio hero for ten years, but Davy Crocket^ a hero “of almost 

mythic proportions" lasted on television ody one year. 

What is the end of all this? How high can crdtemcnt be raised? 
E. D. Glynn, a psychiatrist, has asked ^vo^ied questions about this [47, 
p. 181]. He said: “It is too soon to know what children so massively 
exposed to sex on television will consider exdting and sex-stimtilating 
as adults. A critical question is raised here: is television ultimately 
bluntiog and destructive of sensibility? This, too, one wonders: will 
reality match up to the television fantasies this generation has been 
nursed on? These children are in a peculiar position; experience is ex* 
hausted in advance. There is little they have not seen or done or lived 
through, and yet this is secondhand experience. When the experience 
itself comes, it is W’atered dosni, for it has already been half lived, but 
never truly felt" 

He might also have asked what sorts of expectations children have 
about school as a result of their exciting experience on television. How 
exciting do they expect their teachers to be, and how much do they 
expect to leam passively, rather than by study and drill? He might 
further have inquired how often the abnormally high level of excite- 
ment on tele>dsioa makes addicts of children, makes them organize dieir 
activities at that level, and leaves them bored and ill-at-ease when the 
excitement drops. 

These are serious questions, and no one now is in a position to 
answer them confidently. A large member of children of the television 
generation must be observed dosely for a number of years before we 
can be sure what part the heightened excitement of television is playing 
in their lives. 

Howe>’er, in this case as in so many others the life situation of the 
child should have a controlling influence. If the child is well grounded 
in his reality experiences and secure in his personal relationships, he is 
more likely to be able to take the heightened excitement in stride. If he 
can relate to it as thrill play, be can probably put it into proper rela- 
tionship %vith reality. If he can team to view it with "adult discount," 
he is not likely to be deeply banned by it And there is a good chance 
that familiarity svith TV excitement may build defenses against it (see 
Thompson [31]). 

We are not trying to minimize the possible ill effects of reiterated 
excitement, especially on an insecure or withdrawn We fed diat 
the problem shoidd be under intense study. But without waiting for the 
result of long-term studies, we can do something about it As parents, 
we can try to make our children secure in their interpersonal relation- 
ships, and maximiro their reality experiences both on television and in 
real life, so that they will perceive alternatives to the hypeithyroLd part 
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of television. As broadcasters, we can apply ourselves seriously to the 
question of bow we can znalco programs that will be attractive to the 
large numbers of children that commercial television requires, using 
appeals other than Wolen^ aji<J keeping excitement within bounds. 

Cognitive Effects 

This is an area in which observers held out most hope for beneficial 
effects from television, and an area in which very many such hopes have 
been disappointed. Television has ushered in no new age of e^'ghten* 
meat It can teach, but in order to do so elHciently it must be linked 
with one of the teaching iosdtutioas of society. It is better at interest 
ing pcopio than in stimulating them. And serious questions have been 
asked about its effect on taste and children's information— questions like 
the following: 

Is television raising a better-informed generation? 

The generation now growing to adulthood will probably be better 
informed, because so many aspects of science, economics, and foreign 
reladoos have become important for an American drizen to know, be* 
cause we now talk more frankly and fully than we used to about mental 
and ph)'sical health and sodal problems, because Americans axe travel* 
ing more, and, finally, because the average American will have more 
education. It is not at all certain, though, ti^t television can he credited 
svzth muclt of the improvement 

We saw (Chapters) that the most and the least intelL'gent rhildren 
in a television community now start school about one grade higher in 
vocabulary tlmn do thcii fdlow students in nontelevision communides: 
and furthermore that, at this stage, high vocabulary is related to heavy 
vienving, Howo'cr, by the sixth grad^ most or all of this fast start seems 
to have been lost, and thereafter children with television know more 
about the subject matter which is emphasized on television, less about 
what is not That is not eocouragio^ because it implies Chat television 
would help bring up a generation belter informed about the fantasy 
entertainment which is the major part of televisioiL but not about mat- 
ters of reality. 

However, to children who select some of the reality experiences of 
television, unusual opportunities ore offered. Here are chances to meet 
groat OTon, to boar issues discussed and public inures quizzed, to see 
far places and great events, to bear some great teachers and see some 
great demonstrations of science and learning 

The first indicator of whether television is going to contribute a gen- 
erally higher level of infonnation, then, is whether a child selects from 
television experiences like these just mentioned. We know who are the 
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duIdrcQ that chiefly select these things. They tend to be the most intel- 
ligent children, and the ones who operate under the deferred gratifica- 
tion norm. 

A second indicator is whether the experiences a child gets from tele- 
vision teach him more than the experiences ho migJit be having if he 
were not spending the time on television. 

It is our observaUon, for example, that a very bright child who spends 
more than average time on television (probably because of social prob- 
lems) is likely to deprive himself of highly useful learning experiences 
from print or personal contacts. On the other hand, a child of low in- 
telligence is probably substituting television for lime that would other- 
wise be given to other fantasy materials— comics, pulps, movies, and so 
forth. If fliis child spends more than average time on television, he is 
probably learning at least as much as, perhaps more than, be would 
otherwise get 

Therefore, our answer to the question is that television is probably 
helping some childr en more than others to grow into better-informed 
adults, and our prediction as to who is being helped would be about 
as foIloNvsi 

Ama«at vi Vtewfei el T«Uvt»ion 

letelllsmc* Ab0v«Av«nt« Below Avms* 

High Piobabl/ lets w«ll infonned **>»" Probably better isTormed if 
comparable children selects reabty experiences 

Middle Probably not much ddference Probably sot much difference 

Low Perhaps slightly better infonoed I^obably not much difference 

Does teleoision help in school? 

Himmelweit, Oppeoheim, and Vince, who made more of a study of 
this question than anyone ebe, concluded that television is neither "a 
dbtinct advantage nor a severe handicap' [4, p. 308] in school per- 
formance. This, of comse, refers not to in-school television but to home 
television. They found that viewers in the same classroom tended, on 
the average, to do a little less well than nonviewers; and that television 
tended to be more a hindrance dian a help to the brighter children. 
Theyfound, as wedid in Radiotown and Teletown, that television seems 
to have little eSect on homework time. 

We had no opportunity to make a controlled comparbon of the influ- 
ence of televbion on grades. However, we did not find many teachers 
who were prepared to say that leJevision is req) 0 iisible for either an 
over-all gain or an over-all loss in sdiool performance. As against the 
cases of sleepiness or inattention, they abo cited instances in which a 
play on television had caused a run on the library for the books of a 
first-class author; instances in wbidt tiiey had actually been able to make 
an assignment on television; and other instances in which the classroom 
discussion of such a process as national political conventions had obvi- 
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ously gained in realism and underslanding from the fact that the con* 
ventions were on television. 

Who profits most in school from television? The bright children are 
much more likely than the stow ones to say that television helps them 
in school. The teachers are more likely to cile examples of what the 
bright children bring from television into the class discussion. There- 
fore, the most likely conclusion is that the bright children who are 
selective about television find it of considerable help in school; that the 
bright cliildrcn who are less selective and view a great deal of teleiTSion 
find that it is somewhat of a handicap to them because they are missing 
some experiences that might leach them more than television does; and 
that for most other children it probably makes little difference except 
to add a new vividness and depth to their understanding of certain 
important events. 

Docs ielevlsion sitmuhle intellectual or creotioe acticity? 

Television is probably mom effective in stimulatiog interest and con* 
tributiog to already existing interests than in stixnulatbg activity or cce> 
ab'oo. There arc, of course, the cases where television has sthnulated 
children to read books which have some lelatioa to a TV program, and 
thero have been a few occasions like the one in which a San Francisco 
educational station put a Japanese brush painter on the air and got sev- 
eral thousands of San Fronc&cans start^ painting. But Himroelwcit 
et at [4, p, 27] noted few occasions in which a child had actually made 
something after seeing it modeled on TV. And the kiods of ai^vitles 
we saw resulting from television were for the most part either fads (like 
the Davy Crockett hats } or adopted details which fit into already exist- 
ing interests. For example, a changes his batting stance after seeing 

a major league game on television, or a young couple add to their house 
plans a fireplace like one they saw in a situation comedy. 

Our opinion is that for t^evision to be really effective in stimulatiag 
continuing intellectual or creative activity, or even continuing system- 
atic learning, it must bo geared into one or more of the organizations 
which are concerned with such activity in our society. We mean the 
schools, the adult education groups, the children's organizations, tlie 
hbraries, the hobby groups, and so forth.* Selected television programs 
can be a tremendous stimulus to a discussion group; a series of tele- 
yision plays can stimulate the work of a women's drama club or a high 
school class; and a college course on television, os wo now know, can 

* Thi5 is substsntlall/ the of liazaisfeld [77, p. 40] concerning the 

use of radio for "serious coinmualcaticni.** He sayS! “Print did not raise the intel- 
lectual standard of living fust because it was Invented, but because it was used by 
educational InstitutiODS sucb as scboolt and prasoted by cuitucal agencies such as 
libraries and publishers. In the same w^, serious broadcasticig will have to become 
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bring an individual back into the exciting experiences of higher educa- 
tion. But wthout some relationship of this land, there tends to be no 
more than incidental later use of tdevisioo experience. 

Does television “debase” children’s tastes? 

We are not on firm ground if we assume that the level of public taste 
has gone down in recent decades under the assault of popularized mass 
media. As Pool points out [51, p. 20], what has really happened has 
been a broadening of media use, rather than a lowering of high culture. 
He says: 

As Raymond and Alice Bauer show in a forthcoming publication, more 
people than ever have developed a taste for classical music, museums, 
and other similar cultural fare. The rise in circulation of inferior cul- 
tural materials has not been at the ezpeitse of higher culture. The con- 
sumption oi higher culture is at similar levels to what it was in the past. 

It is just that there has been an increase in total consumption of enter- 
tainment and in that increase the main increment has been in pap con- 
sumed by people who earlier had little access to any media at all. The 
higher grade material shares a smaller part of the increase in media use. 

So far as television builds a child's tastes at all, we bavo to assume 
that it operates to reinforce whatever tastes a child can satisfy from It 
Now if it were suSdently varied that a child could satisfy almost any 
level of taste and could experiment with widely different selections, this 
would not be worrisome. But the truth is that television is not greatly 
varied, and is mostly on the level that will appeal to a very broad 
audience. 

In that situation, will television in time shape children's tastes to its 
own offering? We have already cited a finding of the Himmelweit team 
in England that when children had only one choice of program they 
came to like the programs, although if they had been offered a choice 
they would not have selected those particular programs at all. Support- 
ing this is our own finding that children are almost wholly unable to 
suggest changes they would like made in television— only to suggest 
more of some kind of program they particularly like. 

If it is indeed true that present-day television is perpetuating itself 
by shaping children’s tastes, then this is rather sad news for people 
whose aspirations for television are considerably higher than the pres- 
ent leveL ^Vhat television migbr contribute to the reality and the fine 
arts experiences of a child is obviously much more than it is now doing. 
We are not blaming the network or station pearsonnel, many of whom 

linked with the whole plexus of educational and cultural institutions before it can 
contribute substantially to the enLghtemneiU of the American community. Forces 
nitside of radio will have to he brou^kt into operation to provide vehicles and es- 
tablish audiences for serious broadcasts.** 
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LoJd vciy high aspirations /or Idevision. Bather, if anything is to ba 
blamed, it is the medium's bungee for talent, its great cost, and its need 
of advertising support ivbidi in turn needs largo audiences. But this 
situation calls for research into (ho problem of how tastes are formed, 
and also for parents and schook and wise counselors generally to lead 
children to as great a variety as possible among the appropriate offer- 
ings of television. 

Docs television convey an inaccurate picture of adult life? 

The child’s-eye view of the adult world is curiously restricted. He 
sees his parents as mother and father, rather than husband and wife. 
He sees government and authority as a kind man in a blue suit. He sees 
little of criminality of any kind. He sees surprisingly little of the actual 
behavior of making a living. 

There is no doubt in our minds, after taUemg to as many children as 
wo have talked to in the last three years, that information on this little- 
known part of life (littie-knowD by the child, that is) Is one of the chief 
topics of incidental learning television. 

On television the child gets a picture of the sexual clement in mar- 
riage and the problems of iatspersonal relations between mother and 
father that he has little opportunity to get at home. He gets information 
about crocks, private eyes, violent crimes, and punishment that k quite 
a rev'elatioQ to him. From a very early age be gets an insight into parts 
of adult life which arc otherwise closol to him for some time. He drinks 
this information in. Now the question is. does he get an accurate and 
balanced picture? 

There is no doubt that television's picture of the world includes an 
abnormally high proportion of sexy women, violent acts, and extra-legal 
solutions to legal problems. There is some reason to think that it con- 
tains also an overrepresentation of inadequate fathers, of get-rich-quick 
careers, and of crooked police and jud^s. We are not prepared to say 
whether or not these last statements are true; it would take a very large 
content analysis to decide, and in any case tlie problem h'es rather with 
the child's selection and interpretation than in the actual number of 
seconds per day devoted, let us say, to the depiction of crooked police- 
men. 

If this is the case-if a child is absorbing a markedly erroneous pic- 
ture of adult life— then obviously is no positive contribution to so- 
dalidng him, and may require some very hard adjustments later. 

The picture of adult life is something that should cause the broad- 
casters some concern. It also should cause parents and teachers to query 
whether they are doing enough to give the child some ceuntcrbalanciDg 
insight into adult life. 
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Does television prematurely “age"' cl^dren? 

We have shown that a very large proportion of children’s television 
viewing is of adult programs. 'The effect of this is that the old timetable 
for gradually exposing a child to adult ideas is gone forever. There is no 
use looking nostalgically back toward it— it is gone. 

Klapper has ^vTitten most about this. He points out that adult tele* 
vision fate 'deals almost exclusively with adults, and usually with adults 
in conflict situations" [76, pp. 231-32]. He suggests that 'continued ex- 
posure to such fare might unnaturally accelerate the impact of the adult 
environment on the child and force him into a kind of premature ma- 
turity, marked by bewilderment, distrust of adults, a superficial approach 
to adult problems, or even unwiUiogness to become an adult' 

Himmelweit, Oppenheim, and Vince provide some corroboration for 
thu hypothesis. They say that 'adult television plajT leave few of the 
comforting black and white philosophies of childhood intact' [4, p. ^9]. 
Fewer of their vie\vers than their nooviewers, for example, believed that 
"good people always come out all right in the end.' “Xelevisioa,' they 
write, "seemed to produce an earlier intellectual awareness of the com- 
plexity and essential unfairness of life.” They found that adolescent 
viewers, especially girls, were more frightened than nonviewers about 
growing up, leaving school, leaving borne, taldog up their first jobs, and 
getting married. 

Robert Shayon also has some observations on this topic. He says 
[52,p.37Is 

Teln'isioa is the shortest cut yet devised, the most accessible backdoor 
to the grownup world. Television is never too busy to talk to our chil- 
dren. It never druts them oS because it has to prepare dinner. Tele- 
vision play-s with them, shares its work w-jtb them. Television wants 
their attention, goes to any length to get it. 

This statement suggests an all-too-hequent weakness of busy parents 
in the process of helping their children to become adults. As Klapper 
says, all too often the parents are caught short when a child appeals to 
them as a result of some treatment of adult life he has seen on television. 
They are unprepared to help him understand, or they are caught in a 
white lie. Again, the behavior of these real adults ma y be considerably 
at variance with that of television adults, and this ma y confuse and 
wilder the child. 

Behavioral Effects 

At this point we suggest that the reader turn a few pages and read 
the commentary prepared for this volume by Dr. Freeman on “Day- 
dream in a Vacuum Tube: A Fsydiiattuts Comment on the Fffwfg of 
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Television." Dr, Freedman is a distinguished research psychiatrist who 
has specialized in the study of delinquency and crime; and here he has 
written with commendable scientific caution and insight. 

For those who prefer not to read the original just yet, let us sum up 
here some of Dr. Freedmans main points. He says frankly that 'no 
competent psychiatric study . . . demonstrates that schizoid sympto* 
matology {withdrawn behavior] in children has increased since tele- 
vision became widespread; nor has any careful investigation linked the 
rise in j'uvenilo delinquency to the content of television programs or the 
act of watching them,” Nevertheless he argues, we have no reason to 
assume that we shall be pleased with the answers to tliose questions 
when we get them. 

Then he points out that the child's task of developing into an adult 
human being is far too complex p$y<hologically to make it likely that 
any single infiuence (such as television) will pr^'ctably produce a par- 
ticular lino of behavior. \Vc have to understand an intricate meshing 
of infiuenccs and personal qualities before we can predict the child's 
behavior. It is necessary to toow a ^eat deal about the child’s person- 
ality and environment before we can evaluate the eHect of television 
on him. 

In particular, be says, "The intensity and psychic significance of the 
child's response to television is the reciprocal of the satisfaction he gains 
in tlie milieu of his family, school, and &iends. One would predict that 
the less intelligent, the most disturbed youngsters, and those having the 
poorest relationship with their family and peers would he most likely 
to immerse themselves in televiewing as escape and stimulus. Intelli- 
gent, relatively stable youngsters in reasonably harxnom'ous homes would 
be comparatively unaffected by It" 

Dr. Freedman wrote this without knowledge of our results, but what 
ho says from his clinical experience is precisely parallel to our findings 
about the effect of a child's inleipcrsoiial relationships on his television 
behavior. 

Children with satisfactory intctpcrsonal relationships, then, are least 
likely to be harmed by any experience witli television. But suppose 
there are flaws in the ment^ health and the social relationships of the 
child. Dr. Freedman constructs a sort of typology of mental health and 
illness, trying to predict how television might affect a child at each level. 

Suppose the child has psychopathic tendencies. A. psychopath’s 
"seff-censorihg and seff-goveTDihg mecfian«ms are defective." He 
doesn’t feel the anxiety that a healthy person feels at acts of violence. 

He is 'poised to rebel.” This kind of child may use a television crime 
as & model for his o^vn rebellion. 

Suppose that a child is psychotic. His aggressive impulse may be 
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out of control Here the violence of television may be the “final stimu- 
lus” that brings on the eruption. In rare instances, the recommenda- 
tions of television characters and advertisers may be mechanically re- 
sponded to, as directions, by a schizophrenic child. More frequently, he 
may be passively and completely absorbed, reacting emotionally but 
physically immobile. But, as Dr. Freedman indicates, the response of 
a ps)’chotic youngster, while important; is not representative. 

As we have said, Dr. Freedman set down these comments quite in- 
dependently of our research and our results, but everything we have 
been able to find supports his generalizations, and we find them a health- 
ful antidote to some of the cries of “Wolf” that are nowheard on all sides. 

With this general introduction, let us now look at some of the ques- 
tions that are asked about televisions effect on passivity, violence, crime, 
and other undesirable behavior. 

Does telctision make children passive? 

Dr. GljTin, whom we have previously quoted, makes the most im- 
pressive argument for the passivity effects of tdevision. Among bis ex- 
amples of television's use in mental illness is this one [47, pp. 178-79]: 

The staff of a hospital for schizophrenic adolescent girls fiads that 
these gills, insatiable in their demands, and yet themselves incapable of 
sustains activity, want nothing so much as to be allowed endless 
hours of television. Without it they are soon noisy, unruly and fre- 
quently destructive. Significantly, the ody other control of these girls 
is sm uult who constantly due^ them or organizes their entertain- 
ment for them. 

Such examples, he says, could be multiplied endlessly: 

They all demonstrate quite dearly the special set of needs televisioa 
satisfied, needs centering around the wish for someone to care, to nurse, 
to give comfort and solace. . . . These infantile longings can be sat- 
isfied only symbolically, and bow readdy the television set fills in. 
Warmth, sound, constmey, avaOability, a steady ^ving \vithout ever a 
demand for return, the encouragement to complete passive surrender 
and development— all this and active fantasy besides. Watching these 
[viewers], one is deeply impressed by their acting out vrith the tele- 
vision set of their unconscious longings to be infants in their mothers’ 
lap. 

These, then, are traits television can so easily satisfy in adults, or 
foster in children; traits of passivity, rec^tiveness, being fed, taking in 
and absorbing what is offered. Activity, self-reliance, and aggression 
are notably absent. A great deal cd activi^ and aggression may be 
present; but they are deceptive, for the demands and even rages are not 
tobedoingbuttobegetting. . . . Typical too, of this character struc- 
ture are the intensity with whidi needs are felt, tie poor tolerance of 
frustratioa and delay, the demand for immediate saHrfartinn Thetele- 
vision set is easily and agreeably a mntlipf to whom the child readily 
turns with the same expectations as to her. 
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These trails, of course, are iideteat in all spectator participation, 
be it sjxirt or ait or reading. Wbat Is crucially important about tele- 
vision is its ubiquitousness: ibere is so mucJj television, so early, so 
steadily; five-year-olds watch televisioD as a matter of course, and, in- 
creasingly, so do thrce-> car-olds and even two-year-olds. Teles’ision at 
this age can, in tlie limited experience of the child, only be seen as a 
mother-substitute or a mother-extension. These needs of the child 
should be outgrown, and ftis rdatiooship to his mother nhangpri. Basi- 
cally, this growth depends in great part on the mother’s attitude toward 
the child: her encouraging him to greater octivify and self-reliance, the 
lessening of her feeding functions. It is of the greatest importance in 
diaractcr forma tiOQ that the child can now have these infantile uisbes 
and needs satisfied by the always available television set. Indeed, to 
continue enjoying television, it beoimes necessary that these traits re- 
main prominent. The danger is here: the passive dependent oral char- 
acter traits become fixed. There are endless diilerences bchs-ecn chil- 
dren playing tag or cops and robbers and watdiing even the most 
action-filled Western; even between walking to the movies once a week 
and just switching on televisioD by reaching out. 

Hence, tile chief effect of television is passivity and dependence in 
multiple shapes and forms. 

This Is a powerful and alannlng argument, based, as it is, on a psy- 
chiatrist’s clinical insights. All of us have seen the television set used as 
baby sitter, the child sucking his thumb as he watches, completely ab- 
sorlMd in the program. Many of us have seen a television addict, a child 
who is uncoc^ortable at borne until he can turn on the set, and then 
buries himself in the program, shutting out oil the outside world. 

But we are inclined to believe this effect is less widespread than 
Dr. Clynn implies. Children, on the average, have given up a fairly 
small part of their active life in return for passive television. As we saw 
In TeIeto^v^, they seem to Lave replaced about half an hour of play ( out 
of two or three hours j, about an liour of radio (which is also passive), 
and a few minutes each from films, comics, pulps, and bed (activities 
which are passive in voryiag degrees). Except in the case of the addicts 
who watch television five or more hours a day, there has been no massive 
change in children’s behavior in the direction of passivity. 

\V^B do not find the absence of aggression which Dr. Glynn notes. 
We find (Chapter 5) that aggression is rather higher in heavy viewers. 
Nor is all this aggression turned away from activity. The thing that im- 
presses us is how deeply engrained in a child the love of activity is. Fmv 
children we have observed would trade an active experience for a pas- 
sive television experience which would satisfy their needs no better. 
The vicarious satisfactions a child can through television are almost 
invariably lower on his hierardiy than the satisfactions he can get di- 
rectly-providing, of course, he can get the direct ones. 

Himmelvveih Oppenheim, and Vince found in England that teachers 
rated viewers as high as nonviewexs on initiative and imagination. They 
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saw, as we did, little sign o£ duldren preferring the "edited* life on 
television to real life, if they had a true ^oice. As we did, they saw no 
sign of a “jaded palate* in children with television; if anything, these 
children tended to be interested m a wider spectrum of activities. 

We do not argue with Dr. Glynn as to the effect of television on 
schizophrenic adolescent girls, which he cites; nor as to television's par- 
ticular power in serving needs of comfort, solace, and escape. It seems 
clear to us that television would have a dangerous fascination for a 
schizoid child, who ^vants to withdraw anyway, and television might 
well so reinforce that behavior as to build up the habit of withdrawal 
and fantasy to a dangerous leveL But we see no evidence whatsoever 
that television makes a child withdrawn, or malces passivity. Bather, it 
encourages and reinforces those tendencies when they exist in danger- 
ous amounts. 

It seems to us fair to assume, in the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, that a child with normally active personality, with a happy home 
and satisfactory peer group relationships. Is not In danger of being made 
abnormally passive by television. 

It seems to us also fair to assume that certain danger signs exist, 
which parents should be aware of. If a child starts spending an ab- 
normally large amount of time on television, the parents might well re- 
view the child's interpersonal relationships. Are they providing a warm 
and secure home life for the child? Are they helping the child over his 
peer group frustration? Are they giving the child a chance to talk to 
them? 

Or if a child shows withdrawal symptoms— overmuch daydreaming, 
a distaste for personal relationships, and so forth— once again they should 
review the child’s interpersonal problems. 

Some of their own behavior may be a danger sign. For example, any 
mother who uses television ollea as a baby sitter should be aware that 
she is taking a risk. Any parents who are neglectful can look for an un- 
favorable result 

These, then, seem to us the dimensions of the battleground. If a 
child is mentally healthy and has good home and peer group relation- 
ships, there is little to worry about so far as television and passivity are 
concerned. If the child has acute withdrawal symptoms, he may well 
need professional therapy. The field of battle lies in between: wth 
the child who has sligjtt withdrawal symptoms, or who dsydieems or 
watches television a Utile too much, or who is having trouble with inter- 
personal relations. This is the kind of child whose passive behavior 
television ought possibly reinforce to an undesirable degree, and per- 
haps make therapy necessary. But the strategy for this battle is to 
counterattack before therapy becenn^ necessary: to give the child a 
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warm and loving home life, to mato him feel wanted, to open up hobbies, 
books, faznily activities, and peer group aedvitfes to him. A rhiM who 
has those surroundings, unless he has abnormal personality traits, is 
highly unlikely to develop any malignant and crippling passivity or 
d^endence from watching tdevision or from reading comics or Irom 
any other fantasy behavior. 

Does telecision violence teach violence? 

There is another possible pattern of effect which is quite different 
from the one just described. We do not have to deedde that one of these 
patterns is right and tlie other wrong; both may exist at the same time 
in different children. 

The teaching of violent bduvior is the most common charge levied 
against television. For example, recall what Norman Cousins %\TOte in 
the Saturday Review (December 24, l&id): 

In a Boston suburb, a rune-yearold boy reluctantly showed his 
father a repatt cord heavily decorated with red marks, Uien proposed 
one way of getting at tbe heart of the matter: they could give the 
teaclier a box of poisoned chocolates for Christmas. “It’s easy. Dad, 
they did Jt on television lost u-eek. A man wanted to kill lus \^e, so 
he gave her candy with poison in it and she didn’t know who did It,” 

In Brook! vn, New York, a ^«ycar-o!d son of a policeman asked his 
father for real bullets because his little sister 'doesn’t die for real when 
I shoot her h'ke they do when Ifopalong Cassidy kills ’em.” 

In Los Angeles, a housemaid caught a seven-yeor-old boy in the 
act of spriniding ground glass into the tamdy’s lamb stew. There was 
no malice behind the act It was purdy experimental, having been in* 
spired by curiosity to icam whether it would really work as well as it 
did on tdevision. 

These cases could be matty times multiplied. They all have a com* 
mon paltern: the child apph'es to a real-life situation the kind of solution 
he has seen used on television. Now what are the conditions under which 
a child docs that? 

We pointed out, in Chapter 7, that television does not necessarily 
reduce aggression. Itis just as likely to build aggression. The vicarious 
satisfactions of television will not for very long take care of real-life 
sexual frustrations or other soa’al troubles. More likely, the sex on tele* 
vision will further frustrate an already frustrated child The violence 
on television may stimulate the aggression in an already frustrated and 
aggressive child. Tkcrefoie, in some, though not all, of these cases, tele- 
vision may both suggest the tool of violence and help build up the ag* 
gression drive that needs such a tooL Then, when aggression in a real- 
hfe situation is at a sufBcient height the child remembers how aggressive 
acts were done on television. 

This is one pattern, but not the only one. As a matter of fact the 
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latter two of Cousins’ cases fit a quite different pattern. In those cases 
there was no apparent high level of agression. Rather, there was a con- 
fusion between the rules of the real world and the rules of the television 
world. The child who wanted real bullets to use on his sister was merely 
carrying fantasy over to the real world, without considering the differ- 
ences. The child who wanted to use ground glass in the stew was merely 
experimenting in the real world with the tools of the fantasy world. We 
have already noted that, to young diildren, television is terribly real. 

• Confusion between the real and the fantasy world will always exist 
to some extent in young rbildren, and as long as violence is so prominent 
in the fantasy world of television and movies and comics, there will 
always be the possibility of confusion behveen fantasy violence and 
real-world violence. 

There is the further problem of why an older child learns a violent 
act from television. Sometimes he, too, confuses the real with the fantasy 
world. Some of the hoys’ gang members who have been interrogated 
have talked as though they thought they were behaving like Robin Hood, 
rather than the Capone mob or (he Syndicate. But in general these 
older boys* use of television violence has been fairly realistic. They have 
found on television an effective way to do something, and they have 
adopted it 

One thing we can presume, in interpreting this pattern, is that the 
children who come to television with more frustrations and higher latent 
aggression are more likely to remember aggressive acts. This is the 
import of one of the Maccoby studies [82]. Tbey identify with the 
character who is working out his aggressions on television and remember 
what he does. 

Furthermore, whether this act is ethically "right” or not does not 
necessarily determine whether it is used. Brodbcck [8] reports some 
rather disturbing research in which children who were exposed to vio- 
lence on films did not in the least change their beliefs that such behavior 
was wrong, but nevertheless were much more likely to recall the be- 
havior in time of aggressive need and— we may presume— would be more 
likely to use it when they needed to be aggressive. 

Suppose the violent act is not punished— is a child more likely to re- 
member and adopt it? Zajooc ($3] studied this, and found that when a 
fantasy sequence in comic books showed a villain relatively successful, 
children were more hkely to identify wth him and want "to be like him* 
than to identify ^vith or want to be like a weak hero. In other words, the 
key question was whether a certain behavior worked. As Zajonc say^, 
the children “would rather be lilce the characters who were successful, 
regardless of the specific mcdiaoism they used in solving interpersonal 
problems." 
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SuperfidaUy this seems like an endorsement of the central article 
of the television, radio, and film codes— that crime should not be shown 
to pay. But it is a great deal more dian tha^ for Albert's study [5] 
appears to mean that the “criroe docs not pay" ending does not i^bit 
aggression. The implication of Zajonc’s study is that the child would 
rather be like a strong villain than a weak hero, and consequently an 
ethical ending will not necessarily counteract the influence of a strong, 
dynamic, attractive villain. This is one of the reasons why law enforce- 
ment officers have been concerned over the content of TV. They have 
said that policemen are typically shown as stupid and awkward, that 
most crimes are solved by extralegal methods, and that the crooks tend 
to be shown, not as police know them in real life, but as dynamic, ex- 
citing characters. 

Let us sum up: 

1. A certain number of young children (and a few older ones) will 
inevitably confuse the rules of the fantasy world with the rules of the 
real world and transfer violence from television to teal life. 

Z Childpsi who come io televissoa with agsresstoa will be more 
likely to remember aggressive acts and be able to apply them when 
they ore ag^essive in real life. 

3. Children may remember (and presumably be able to use) vio- 
lence, even though it is in conflict with their ethics and s’alucs. 

4. Children want to be like the "successful" characters they see in 
fantasy, and tend to imitate them, villainous or not. 

These arc partly questions of what television brings to children, 
partly what children bring to television. Although there is an abun- 
dance-most observers would say an overabundance-of opportunities 
to learn violence from television, on the other hand children who do 
not confuse the fantasy world with reality, who do not come to television 
with a great deal of aggression, who do not have psychopathic tendencies 
toward crim^ will be much less likely than others to pick up this violence. 

In other words, satisfactory reality experiences, lack of unduo frustra- 
tion in social relationships, and meutol health will insulate a child against 
this land of harm. So will less violeacd 

Does telcolsion cause {uvenile delinquency? 

You can Bad both figures and charges to support this relationship.* 

In the ten years of televisions great ^wth, the number of juvenile 

* 7he>e weta Quoted in thv U.S. CaveRmeDt Sneioi SecutUu BuUctin lot 

May 1939 Ip. 12): 1040, 200,000 juvenile c«urt delinquency coses (10.5 per 1,000 
children age 10-171; m3, Z^fiOQ cases (14.7 per 1,000); 1950, 230,000 cases 
(16.1 per 1.000): 1957, 603.000 cases {2T.2 per 1,000). 
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crimes reported has more than doubled. Some of the charges we have 
quoted in Chapter 1. For example Ralph Bonay, a psychiatrist, said that 
“if the proverb is true that prison is a college for crime, I believe that for 
yoxmg disturbed adolescents, TV is apreparatory school for delinquency” 
[65, p. 53]. There are frequent newspaper items of the following land 
( in which we have changed the place names ) : 

JONXSTO'VVN, N.D., Mardi 10— A 10-year-oId boy held here is accxised of 
%\-riting four bad checks to get money for candy and cookies. Sheriff 
Gerald Cutzuiller said the boy admitted getting the idea from a tele* 
vision show. 

M£ix>N PABK. IL 1 .K 10 IS, July 19— Two 17-year-old ADerton youths 
were arrested yesterday for sniping at Melon Park pedestrians with a 
BB pistol from a car. 

Inspectors William Moran and Rudolph Siemssen diarged one boy 
with assault with a deadly weapon, the other with being an accessory. 

One BB struck Mrs. Theresa Omnelin of 174 Watldns Avenue in 
the neck beneath her left ear. She required surgery. 

The teen-agers continued enusing until they came to 1640 Oak 
Avenue, w’bere 16-year-oId Barry Momingstar was riding a bike. 

The youth with the pistol fir^ again and a pellet lodged in Barry’s 
left cheek. 

The two snipers, students at Meloo-Allerton High School, said 
they got the idea from a televisioD program. 

OASViLLE, CALIF., Sept 24— A 13-year-old Oakville boy, who said he 
received his insplntioo from a television program, adidtted to police 
Wt night that he sent threatening notes to a Ha>man school teacher. 

His inspiration for the Scst letter came while he was helping the 
pastor of his church write some letters. ^Vhen the minister left the office 
for an hour, the boy wrote his first poison pen letter. 

*T got the idea when 1 saw it happen on TV,” he told Juvenile SgL 
George Rathouser. “1 saw it on the Taneup’ program.' 


However, when one looks at these items more closely, they seem less 
impressive. The increase in reported juvenile crime is quite closely 
parallel to, in fact a little behind, the increase in juvenile courts. Many 
states and cities ha\’e opened these courts in the last ten years; the result 
is that more juvenile offenses are being handled and r^wrted. And in 
Banay’s statement is a very important word which man y readers pass 
over. He says that TV may be a preparatory school for delinquency 
“for young disturbed adolescmits.” In other words, the young people 
who are inffuenced by television toward crime seem to be different from 
others who are not so influencedl, even before they are inffuenced by 
television. 

We have followed up as many as ^ve could of the items typiffed by 
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tho Nortli Dakota story died above. Wo have talked to a number 
of ps>'chialrts(5 and /udges about such cases. Almost invariably we 
learned that dclinc^ucnt children who blame television for thdr crimes 
liavo something seriously wrong with their lives quite apart from tele- 
vision. For the most part, Uiey have homo trouble: a broken borne, or 
parents that reject them or seem to reject them. Some of them appear 
to bo psychopathic personalities, with tlicir superegos discoimectcd, so 
to speak, from tho rest of their behavior pattern. But with fmv csccp- 
Uons tlicso problctn children had problems before they learned anything 
about crime from tcle\*is!oa. 

Wo liavo been encouraged in this conclusion by statements from 
competent psychiatrists who have also studied this relationship. This 
is Or. Otto BiUig. of Vandabllt Unis’crsity*, speaking to the Kefauver 
Committee: 

.^(y clinical acperieaee ha led me to bd/eve that televiocn pro- 
grams, movies, etc., have a very limited inHucnee on tho child or 
Ju^-etuIe. We have performed rather exhaustive psj-chiatiic and psy- 
cholo^cal studies on juvenile delinquents. Most )oungsters do not 
seem at all foiluenced oy such outride factors. The well adjusted per- 
sonaLty can resist them without difBcuitics. A very occasional case 
was triggered into some delinquent act and possibly received spedBe 
ideas on how to cany out a crime. But oiOy the em^onaiiy disturbed 
and insccuro individual appears suscrptiblo to such outside forces. 
OUier outside pressures have probably greater rigmdeanee, such as rec- 
ognition by neighborhood gangs, fnadequate or lack of group activities, 
etc. 

There ts htcie quest/on as ta the disturbing educational or artistio 
value la tho poor Usto of the mentioDed programs, but I would coo. 
rider it at disadvantageous and even detrimental to the problem of 
juvenile delinquency to blame them as the actual cause. In so doing 
wo would avoid the main Issues. Wo need to focus our eiForts on the 
prlncli^l causative forces rather than on surface appearances. Our 
experience has shown us that insecurities in the individual 
family pby a major part in juveode delinquency. [S, pp. 237-68.] 

Dr. Fraid: Coburn, of the University of Iowa, said to the same Com- 
mittee: “Tlio primary and most important factor in tho production of 
juvcnilo delinquency in my opinion is a disturbed family relationship 
in tho home of tho child who is considered a delinquent* [2, p. 269.] 
Tlicrcforc, our belief is that the kind of child we send to television, 
ratlicr than television itself, la the chief element in delinquency. Accord- 
ing to our best current understanding of delinquency, the delinquent 
child (unless bo is psycbopalbio) is typically not different from other 
children in standards or Imowledgo or intelligence, but rather in tho 
speed with which ho can rou?o his aggressive feelings, and the intensity 
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and violence of his hostility. He has typically come from a home which 
has not given him the security and warmth children need. He often has 
had peer group trouble, too, and sometimes has felt he had to do extraor- 
dinary things to be recognized by his peers. We found out in Chapter 7 
that conflict of this kind leads a middle-class child to seek more tele- 
vision; a lower-class child is already seeing a great deal of it Television 
then interacts with the needs and emotions the child brings to it It 
stimulates, rather than drains off, his aggressions. It gives him violence 
to watch, and he stores up infoimatioa from it which he can perhaps 
later use. It is quite likely that if television were not available to him, 
he would be seeking the same land of returns from other fantasy media. 

The roots of delinquency are, therefore, much lower and broader 
than television. They grow from the home life, the neighborhood life, 
and the disturbed personality. The most that television can do is to feed 
the malignant impulses that already exist 


Does television cause a child to ’’toithdrauT from life? 

This is clearly akin to the question on passivity. Television contrib- 
utes to such behavior because of its high proportios of viWd fantasy. 
With most children, the result is no more than a temporary “escape,” 
a brief surrender to fantasy and then a return to the responsibllides of 
reality. With a few children, however, the withdrawal symptoms are 
so severe that psychiatric help is necessary. 

Dr. Joost A. hf. Meerlo, a psychiatrist, reports the following case: 

A psychologist had made die diagnosis of schizophrenia, based on 
the increasing symptoms of apathy and a lack of mental contact. First, 

I tended to agree with this diagno^ But gradually I found that she 
^vas more willing to relate to me when we started to talk about the 
television programs. Then the girl became vivid, showed interest, told 
about her ^vishes to take part in the programs, and so forth. It took 
several sessions of psychotherapy to niake her better aware of the fact 
that she had completely surrendered to fantasy hfe. [2, p. 263.] 

Dr. Glynn reported a someivbat similar case of a young adult: 

A twenty-Sv&'year-oId mnsicaaii, daughter of an adoring, con- 
stantly present, constantly acting mother, quarrels with her parents 
and ^ves up her own quite busy professional life. She turns to the 
televisioD set, and soon is spending ten or twelve hours a day watching 
it, constantly sitting before It, transfixed, drinking beer or eating ice 
cream, lost and desperate if the set is turned off. Making a joke one 
day, she said, “Boy, I don't Imovir what I would do for a mother if that 
tube ever burned out.” This girl, of real intellectual attainment, was 
completely indifferent as to what the programs actually were. [47, p. 
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Tbo second of those young woneo (and the first one probably) bad 
great lacks in her interpersonal life which she was trying to escape &oin 
in television. The programs meant nothing to her; the escape hatch was 
the important thing. So, too, wo may suppose that Dr. Meerlo found 
some real-life troubles whidt the first girl was seeking to escape from. 
This is the general pattern: that abnormal addiction to television and 
withdrawal from reality do not occur if a child has a normal and reason- 
ably satisfying interpersonal life away from television. 

Everyone indulges in a certain amount of fantasy. Television merely 
makes a great deal of fantasy very easily available. By absorbing the 
attention, by oSering a very high lev-el of ezeitemenC; it invites children 
to it If they have very dull lives, if they are frustrated in their inter- 
personal relations, then television has a very special appeal But here our 
conclusion is about the same as to the threat of television-caused delin- 
quency: If parents will but give their ehildren a warm and secure home 
life, and try to see that they have interesting activities with their peer 
group, they need not fear that the children will make too much use of 
the television escape hatch. The two instances died at the beginning 
of this section are highly abnormal behavior. They are sot something 
to be blamed on television or to be e^>ected in any normal home. 

Docs tclecifion make addicts of dtildren? 

Television addiction may result when a child ‘T>ccomes accustomed 
to a heightened level of exdtemcnt and organizes much of his learned 
exdtcment at that particular level of cidtement," so that liis behavior 
will be disrupted if the level of exdtcment declines, and he will be rest- 
less, bored, ^-at-easo until he does something to restore the pirticuiar 
level of exdtement around which bis behavior has been organized’ 
(Maccoby pp. 441-42). Jtmay also result when the child retreats 
from implcosaot problems of reality to soothing fantasy and finds the 
difference so great and his responses so pleasantly reinforced by tele- 
vision, in contrast to what happens to them in re^ty, that he retreats 
ever more deeply. In either of these cases, if the child has internalized 
the self-betterment norm, he will find himself doing a great deal of 
what he has learned ha should not do. In that case the appeal of "for- 
bidden bruit’ may contribute to his addiction. 

It is undoubtedly true that television addicts exist, and among chil- 
dren who are not psychoZogj’caUy disturbed in a serious way. However, 
there is no reason to think that television of itself makes addicts. 

The child who becomes addicted to the excitement of television is 
usually one who is not well grounded in reality and not able to ma.ke 
a clear distinctioii between the real and the fantasy world. The child 
who becomes addicted to the dream world of television is usually either 
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schizoid or suffeiing from very unsatisfactory personal relations, at home 
or with the peer group or both. 

Therefore, what television does is to exploit the w'eakness— to seize 
on the impulse toward fantasy and reinforce it It contributes, but it is 
very unli^y to originate. 

Thus we return to a familiar theme. Some diildren have in them the 
seeds of addiction; others do not Like most of the undesirable behav- 
ioral effects, addiction in a healthy child is what Dr. Freedman calls 
“the reciprocal of the satisfaction he gains in the milieu of his family, 
school, and friends.** 
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A SHORT SUMMARY AND 
A FEW QUESTIONS 


It seems clear that in order to understaod television's impact and 
effect on children we have first to get away from the unrealistic concept 
of what television “does to childreD** and substitute the concept of wlwt 
children do with teUcision. 

This is what we have tried to do in this book. As we look back over 
the preceding pages and forward to the appendixes and tables, we can 
see tliat there is nothing simple about the relaUooship. As \ve tried to 
indicate in Chapters 4 and 8, it isn't sdenbficalJy justifiable to say that 
televlsionis good or bad for children. Ihe relationship is always between 
a hind of television and a kind of child in a kind of sitttab'on. And always 
behind the child there ore other relationships of importance-notably 
with family and friends, school and church. Television enters into the 
whole life of tho child, not merely the comer of it that happens to inter- 
sect a parb'culai program. 

Let us look back over the road we have come. 

In Chapter 2 we tried to sketch in some of the surface changes that 
television has made in the world of the child. Comparing pretelevision 
mth television communities, wo saw that the new medium reorganizes 
leisure time and mass media use in a spec^cular manner. It carts deeply 
into movie-going, radio-listening, comic book and pulp magazine read- 
ing. Itreducesthetimeforplay. ItpostponesbedtiineslighHy. Itdomi- 
nates the child's leisure. To persons who have had this happen to them, 
it may not seem like a jairing change; but viewed from the vantage of ' 
distance or history, it is quite remarkable. Overnight a new box appears 
in the home, and thereafter all leisure is organized around iil 

fn Chapter 3, we tried to set down the basic facts and figures cxin* 
ceming the child's use of television. These certainly are spectacular. 
One out of three children is rvatchiog tdevision at the age of thre^ four 
out of five at age five, nine out of ten hy tho time they are in the first 
grade. In the early grades the average time a child spends on television 
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is about two houK a day. Thereafter it rises to a mountain peal: of three 
to four hours about the sixth or seventh grade, and falls slowly through- 
out high schooL There are great individual differences among children 
in their television. For example, the brighter children are usually heavy 
listeners until about tlie age of eleven, and then tend to turn away from 
television to the supposedly greater intellectual challenges of print 
^Vhen the average is 2.5 hours, a considerable number of children %vill 
view more than four hours a day, and another considerable group less 
than one hour. But despite these differences, the average child spends 
on television in his Erst sixteen years as much time as he spends on 
school, more time than he spends on all the rest of the media. 

In Chapter 3 we tried also to shetch in the patterns of children’s 
taste for programs, which proceeds quickly from so-called “children’s’ 
programs to Westerns, adventure programs, crime shows, situation com- 
edies, popular music and variety shows, and other chiefly adult program 
types. The greater part of children's telecision viewing is of programs 
for which the majority of viewers are adults. Most of it is fantasy and 
entertainment The taste for public affairs programs is little and late. 

Children have a high affection for television. It is the medium whidi 
the great majority feel they would miss most, if they had to do >vithout 
the mass media. They are almost completely inarticulate when asked 
what changes they would like to see made in it Chiefly they say they 
would want more of what they Da^v select This is not to say that tel^ 
vision is completely satisfying, only that it is extremely difficult for chil- 
dren to visualize a substitute for its present content in the absence of a 
real and existing alternative. It is noteivoitby that the prestige and im- 
portance of television declines during the teen years, especially with 
the brighter children. In these years the printed media come to be 
more highly valued, and radio ( used chiefly as a seexmd channel to pro- 
vide a music background for reading and studying) develops a new 
importance. 

In Chapters 4, 5, 6, and 7, we have been cxincemed with the process 
and the dj’namics which determine what a child selects from television 
and the use he makes of it 

In Chapter 4 we develcjped some theory of television’s usefulness 
to children. Children use television for entertainment and escape, for in- 
formation, and as a social tool— for example, to entertain a date. The 
latter use is no t unique to television or the mass media; it applies equally, 
for example to the automobile: We defined the diief needs for whidh 
children go to television as the needs for fantasy and reality experiences. 
And by comparing pretelevisioo with television bdiavior we were able 
to show that it is over%vbeImin^y the fantasy needs of children which 
television is meeting. 

In Chapter 5 we considered the nature and amount of children's 
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learning from television. We noted the effectiveness of instructional 
television used as a part of sdiool, and flie presence of forty-seven non- 
commercial educational television stations devoted to providing reality 
experiences to their viewers. But we concentrated on the television 
services to which children give most of their viewing time: commercial 
television. Here it is apparent that most of tlie learning is an incidental 
increment from fantasy programs. In the presdiool years, this is a very 
important learning source. It sends the bright children and the slow 
children to school with vocabularies about a grade higher than children 
have if they are \vitliout the benefit of television. Similarly, cluldren of 
average intelligence who are heavy viewers come to school with sig- 
nificantly greater vocabularies than b'ghl viewers. Thereafter, however, 
incidental learning from fantasy programs becomes of less use to chil- 
dren, botli because of the repetitiveness and the fairly low intellectual 
level of fantasy programming, and because, as the child grows older and 
becomes expert in using print, he increasingly uses the printed media 
for reality experiences and for serious learning. 

This is especially noticeable in the case of children with high mental 
ability. If they are lieavy users of television in the teen years, they teai^ 
to do less well on knowledge tests and in school than do their fellow^ 
who ore light users of (elevistoo. 2 q gesera), however, television Is a 
real aid to the learning of very young children, and thereafter contributes 
to the kind of knowledge which is closely connected to its fantasy pro- 
grams (for example, the names of popuW singers), and not especially 
to the Idnd of knowledge which is more closely related to reality expe- 
riences (for example, public affairs) or to the kind of knowledge which 
is chiefly learned in sdrool (for example, science). We do not say that 
television does not or cannot stimulate a child or broaden horizons; 
merely that it seems not to do those things in any greater degree than 
takes place in the absence of television. 

Mental ability, social norms, and sodal relationships, in addition to 
age and sex, we found to be the chief variables in a child’s life that 
helped us predict what use he svould make of television. Age and sex, 
of course, are merely indicators of some of the needs and experiences 
which a child will have at a given time. Age helps to give us an idea of 
the kinds of experiences a childhashad by a given time, where he stands 
in the process of socialization, and the type of sodal needs he is likely 
to have at the moment. Sex, comhiaed \ridi age, tells us wbst coles a 
child must be preparing for, and what interests he must feed. But the 
other three are more than iodicators; they are active element?. Afenfal 
ability is the most influential of these la detennining how much and what 
a child is likely to Jearn from television. In Chapter 6, we took up the 
second of these powerful and active variables, sodal norms. 

In tbat chapter we were trying to understand the patterns of fantasy 
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seeldDg and reality seeking wdiich, more than anything else, differentiate 
children’s media behavior. We ^vided children into four groups ac- 
cording to the amount of their tdevision use and their use of books and 
magazines. That gave us a group that was fantasy-oriented (high TV, 
low print), one that was reality-oriented (low 'TV, high print), a group 
of heavy users (high TV, high print), and a group of light users (low 
TV, low print). In the sixth grade the reality-oriented group is very 
small, but by the tenth gradeit has grovraa great deal. When ^ve studied 
children in this group we found that they are different from others in 
that they have internalized the social norm of self-betterment, deferred 
gratification, and activity which is considered, in our culture, to be typi- 
cal of the upward mobile middle class. There is a sort of turning point 
at the beginning of adolescence when a considerable number of children 
change from the fairly universal pleasure norm of childhood to the norm 
we have been talking about. It is these children who, if their mental 
ability is up to their normative requirements, become the chief serious 
users of print, viewers of educational television, and the viewers who 
more than others select reality programs &om commerdal television. 
Social norms, then, have a great deal to do with the land of use a child 
makes of television. 

In Chapter 7 we considered the relation of a child’s social relation- 
ships to his use of television. The basic rule, we foimd, is that when a 
child has unsatisfactory relattonships Tvith his family or his peer group, 
he tends to retreat to television where he can for a time leave the field 
of real-life problems and possibly reduce his tension. More conflict, 
more television. 

But when we crank in some of the other variables, this is no longer 
a simple relationship. For example, in the case of children of high intelli- 
gence and high social status, when social relations worsen, the amount 
of television use goes up, as we should expect But take the case of 
children of low intelL'gence aad low social status. These children, we 
know, will have more than average aggression and make more t han aver- 
age use of television. But what happens if they develop unsatisfying 
parent or peer group relationships? In this case, more conflict does 
not make for more television; if anything, it makes for less. 

The quality of a child’s home and peer group relationships thus 
helps to deteimine the amount of television he sees, but also much more. 
We saw that the <hild who comes to television full of aggression because 
of home or peer group frustration is lilwly to seek and remember the 
violent content of television. 1£ bis social relationships are not satisfac- 
tory, he is likely to daydream over the fantasy from television. If he 
seeks violence in answer to his own social needs, he is likely to remember 
and resurrect that violence when he bag need in real life to be aggres- 
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sive. In other words, parents, friends, schools have it in their power to 
make a significant contribution to tha heaJthfuloess of a child’s use of 
television by giving him a wann and lovuig home, and helping him to 
normal and satisfying &iendships with children his own age. 

So we came, in Chapter 8, to an inventory of the effects of television. 
By this time we were able to say something about the nature of effects 
because we knew more about bow television enters into the life of the 
child. 

The physical effects of television we were inclined to rate not very 
important Television seems to cause no special amount of eyestrain 
if children view under proper conditions. *rhere is little evidence of 
serious loss of sleep or energy as a result of television. 

The emolionat effects of television, however, are less innocuous. Al- 
most all children, at some time or other, are frightened by a television 
program. Chiefiy they are frightened when barm threatens some char- 
acter or animal tvith whom th^ identiy or to whom they are closely 
attached, and particularly when the barm involves cutting, or stepping 
in a trap, or some nonritual violence. They are frightened when they 
come too early to violent and stressful programs, and again particularly 
when they view such programs in dork rooms or alone. 

In general, children like and seek excitement, on television as in 
real life, so long as it doesn’t spill over too far into fear. TZiis is the 
reason they engage in *thrill play,” which has its parallel in television. 
Serious questions have to be raisc^i, however, about the possible effect 
of the high and still heightening level of excitement in television. ^Vhat 
is the effect of this excitement on children's perceptions of reality? Does 
it take the edge off actual experience and lead children to demand of 
real life something it cannot give them? There are some signs of this, 
but the answer cannot really be given without long-term research. 

Concerning the cognitive effects of television, the general conclusion 
is one of disappointment This is not because television is doing any 
special Irann in this respect, but rather because it isn't realizing its full 
potential as a carrier of ideas and information. In school work, com- 
mercial television is "neither a distinct advantage nor a severe handi- 
cap.” In some ways it is doubtless raising up a better-informed genera- 
tion, but its accomplishment in that respect is nothing compared to what 
it could do if more of its power were used for reality experiences. Com- 
mercial television, which is rich to taleut and money, is supported chiefiy 
for offering fantasy experiences. Noncommercial educational television, 
wbicli is devoted to offering reality experiences, is starved for talent and 
money. Tlie old dream of tclesision as the supermedium for informing 
and teaching the people of a democracy has never been fully realized. 

Television has proved itself better at stimulating interest than stim- 
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uladng intellectual or creative activity- For this latter task, it apparently 
needs to be geared into an organizational framework. There is little 
sign that television is raising tast^ and some fear has been expressed 
that it may be hardening in children a taste level based on its own com* 
mon-denominator standards. The finding that children learn to like the 
programs available to them, althou^ ordinarily they would not even 
select those programs, is a disturbing result Some students of television 
are concerned about its effect on taste formation; others are equally 
\\’onied because it ^ves children information about adult life much 
earlier than they have been accustomed to hear such things. Further- 
more, much of its treatment of adult life sbem's adults in conflict and 
many of its portraits are far from Battering. There is a real worry lest 

“premature a^ng,* these portraits of adult life made available be- 
fore a child is really ready to discriminate among them, may mislead 
and perhaps discourage children, even to the extent of making them fear 
the process of growing up. 

Then we come to the behavioral effects of television. These are the 
ones that have caused the most worry, and yet they seem to us in almost 
every case controllable through the nontelevisiOD life of the child. 

^ DoestelevisioomakechildreDtoopassive? It does in some cases, and 
only long-term studies can determine the magnitude and lasting quality 
of effect But the way to avoid an excessive passivity in our children 
is not to give them television as a mother substitute early in life; rather 
to make them feel loved and wanted at home, and so far as possible to 
surround them with friends and activities. 

Does television teach violence and cause delinquency? We suggested 
a number of situations in which television might encourage violence. 
Some children will confuse the rules of the fantasy world with the rules 
of the real world. Children who bdng aggression to television are more 
likely to remember the aggressive acts on television. Children want to 
be like the 'successful' characters they see, whether those characters 
are good or bad. And so forth. But very little delinquency can be traced 
directly to television- Delinquency is complex behavior growing usually 
out of a number of roob, the chief one usually being some great lack in 
the child’s life— often a broken home, or a feeling of rejectioD by parenb 
or peer ^up. Television is at best a contributory cause. 

Does television make children withdraw from life? In a few cases 
this happens to a serious degree, and die child needs therapy. In most 
cases, the child’s withdrawal from life is no more than his withdrawal 
to any fantasy experience, and he has no difficulty in makiDg the return 
trip to normal rules of behavior. Here, as elsewhere, if parenb will but 
^ve their children a warm, secure, and interesting home life, they need 
have little fear of any abnormal wididrawal into fantasy life. 
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These behavioral effects of tdevisloo, then, point as much to parents A 
as to broadcasters. Parents can male «tre that their children view tele- j 
vision under proper optical conditioas and do not stay up too late to 1 
view it; and so they can avoid what we called the physical bad effects 
of television. Broadcasters must assume the blame for the intellectual 
level of television, and for the amount of frightening material and the 
level of excitement and violence, but even here parents and schools 
and other nontelcvision forces in the lives of children can help by 
cusliioning the shock and directing some of tbeir exploratory viewing. 

In short, although we are not trying to excuse the sins of television, 
^vhether of omission or comoi&sion, it seems to us quite a remarkable 
thing that if a chOd has security and love, interests, friendships, and 
healthful activirics in lus nontclevision hours, there is little chance that 
anything very bad is going to happen to him as a result of television. 

Television, therefore, is not something either to be feared, or given 
a clean bill of health, but rather something that calls for understanding 
and for certain special responsibilities, on the part of parents, broad- 
casters, teachers, and other persons influentia] in a child's life. This cir- 
cumstance has encouraged us to ask a few questions. 

Questions to Broadcasters 

We have been careful in this volume not to push the panic button 
on television. We have pointed out that '(vhenever television is con- 
nected with delinquency or otberviolent or asocial behavior on the part 
of children, there are causes in addition to, and more inffuential than, 
television. We have admitted that research has not gone far enough to 
understand completely tlie effects of television, particularly the long- 
rango effects. We have duly noted that children like television as it is. 

Yet, granted all tliese things, and granted that a secure and happy 
home life %vill iiuulate a child against many of the ills that might possibly 
result from television, still the charge that television harms othervvise 
undisturbed children must be considered not proved rather than dis- 
proved 

It is dear that, except for sadt cases as an already disturbed child 
learning a criminal technique or an insecure child having a bad fright 
from television, most of the poteoti^y dangerous effects of teJevision 
on children are long-range effects. We have pointed out some of tho 
patterns by which a continuing input of violence .and abnormally Irigb 
excitement from television might adversdy affoct the lives of children. 

Wo have suggested some of the implications of exposing childrai, year 
after year for several hours a day, to material which, after the first few 
years, carries little intellectual sliniubrioii for them. We have posed 
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some of the possible results of retreating several hours a day for a num- 
ber of years into a fantasy world where the rules are, to say the Icas^ 
unlike those of the real world. 

Now, effects like these take a long time to develop, and are very 
difficult to detect except over a long period. If it becomes clear, as a 
result of long-term research, that these results are indeed adverse, then 
it svill be too late to do an>‘ttog about television lor a whole gcncradon 
of children. 

These circumstances, it seems to us, raise particularly bothersome 
and challenging questions for television broadcasters. 

It is hard for us today to imagine television any different. And yet, 
it need not have developed in its present pattern. Most of the national 
television sj’stems of tho world haoe dc>'cloped in quite different pat- 
terns. In the early days of American broadcasting, some of the found- 
ing fathers, like David Samoff, insisted that such a powerful instrument 
as broadcasting should be used only for the public service, never for 
the service of commerce. It is possible, even now, to imagine an Ameri- 
can television service which, in place of covering an important session 
of the United Nations for a few minutes per day, would carry the whole 
session; which would cover the national government more directly and 
at length rather than devote a few minutes per day to a handsome an- 
nouncer reading news buUetfns; which svould carry great plays and 
music as a matter of tegular practice, not merely as ‘'spectaoilars*'; 
which, Instead of filling every waking hour on three networks and a 
number of independent stations with whatever can be foimd to fill them, 
and thiu draining dry the pool of talent and repeating over and over 
again whatever proves attractive to viewers, would fill only a few hours 
a day, and as much as possible of that mth fresh programs and offerings 
of high quality. It is possible, that is, to conceive of such a development 
if television had grown along another path. It is no longer possible 
to return to that path, but on the other hand it is not completely neces- 
sary to follow our present path to a lugubrious end. 

It seems to us dut the responsible men and women of television, both 
as fathers and mothers and as the custodians of one-sixth of children’s 
waking lives, must ask themselves questions like these: 

Cannot programs he produced that will be attractice to children 
without such large doses of violeoce and excitement? 

The succession of violent and sadistic acts on evening television, the 
routine of repetitive but hyperglandular excitement in programs, is a 
shock not only to foreign visitors to the United States but also to many 
parents who look at television over their ^ildren’s shoulders. We don’t 
want to overemphasize the possible effects of television experience. We 
believe that most children will acc^t it and dispose of it routinely. And 
yet, is the risk worth taking? 
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Is ft tho best we can do? Is this the only way we can find to interest 
children and at the same time attract die large audiences that sponsors 
require? It seems to ua that this might be a matter of pride as well as 
consa’ence for broadcasten. These are men of great sidll and talent: 
is it really true that they find it necessary to appeal to large audiences 
of children with a stream of physical violence, ahnonnal excitement and 
crime? Hu's doesn’t check with our knmvJedge of broadcasters and 
suggests that the top people may be delegating some of their responsi- 
bility to less able persons. It seems to be a confession of weakness or 
lack of ingenuity. It doesn’t check with what we have seen of the high 
sense of public responsibility typical of the best broadcasters. Can these 
leaders in their profession not find a way to do the Job of television with- 
out tho succession of violent acts and frenzied excitement which now 
characterizes the programs children see? 

We should like to see broadcasters look hard at those of today’s pro- 
grams which, without oScriog a diet of violence, still earn high ratings 
among clrildren. These programs might suggest some nmv and promis- 
ing avenues in programming. We should like to see the networks and 
the stations turn their most creative personnel loose for a while on any 
such roads that promise better programming for children, and, in par- 
ticular, programs dut look as ^ugb they might fill the gap betiveco 
tho animal, puppet, and cartoonstageof childhood and the years when 
the child is ready for adult programs. 

As a matter of fact, %ve should like to see a major project in experi- 
mental production of television, using all we know about children and 
a good sample of the best talent in tdevision; and with it a high-level 
program of research to find out and interpret chjdren’s responses to 
these experimental programs. It is entirely possible that a serious co- 
operative effort of ihis kind might provide an acceptable alternative to 
the private eyes, two-gun men, and clever crooks who now occupy so 
much of the spectrum. 

Another question : 

Can television not offer more challenge to brigfit children? 

Scattered through the commercial television week is a great deal 
more intellectual stimulation than critics give the industry credit for. 
Chiefly this stimulation emanates from or is closely related to the news 
departments, and includes commentary, interviews and press confer- 
ences, occasional discussions and documentaries, and special events. 

We feel that the industry is to be complunented for what it has done in 
these respects, and that parents and schools have been remiss if they 
have not directed children to programs of this sort that are available. 

But this is a tiny part of television, and an even tinier part of chil- 
dren’s typical selection from television. It is safe to say that, compared 
to the effort that has been made to attract children with slapstick car- 
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toons, gun-happy Westerns, juaior situation comedies, loose-hipped 
crooners, and private eye heroics, only an inBnitesiaal part of the cSort 
of commercial television has been put on the problem of how to attract 
children to stimulating reality experiences. 

In community after community, during the cotirso of this study, we 
have observed a disappointing pattern. In their early years, children 
have benefitted intellectually from television. They have picked up 
larger vocabularies, filled their minds svith concepts, names, and be- 
haviors which they would never have teamed other^vise so early. But 
as they passed through the first years of school, their viewing patterns 
settled into the old repetitive pattern of entertainment television. As 
they approached adolescence we watdied the bright children begin to 
devote larger proportions of their time to print, where they foimd more 
intellectual challenge. In fact, whenever we found a bright child who 
was an above-average viewer of television, we learned to look at once 
for some unsatisfactory social relationship that was driving him to seek 
escape in television. Whenever we found a bright child who was a 
heavy user of television, we learned to expect that he would score less 
well on Imowledge tests; and other researchers found that this land of 
viewer would do less well in school than an equally bright child who 
was a light viewer of television. We found that bri^t children in their 
teens considered that television was less important and had less pres* 
tige than did children who were not so bright 

It seems to us a disappointment, and a waste of potential, that tele- 
vision should thus have its influence with children so overwhelmingly 
as a fantasy medium rather than as a source of reality experiences. No 
one doubts that it can be a great reality medium. It seems to us that 
it might be a matter of pride with television people to do a little more 
toward making it a great reality medium. Is our skill only with fantasy? 
Do we consider our children so slight a resource that we can afford to 
bring them up on an intellectual diet of such a land? Do we really be- 
lieve tbat this is the way to make leaders and thinkers? 

Again: 

Can the picture of adult life now offered on commercial television 
he made more adequate to the needs of children? 

Let us carefully qualify this question, as we have the preceding ones. 
We are not advocating the kind of realism which Zhdanov insisted on— 
that art be used consistently to show patterns for emulation. And we 
believe diat if a child has healthy experiences with adults which let him 
compare reality with fantasy, he vriJl probably get to the age of “adult 
discount” without any serious trouble horn misconception of adult life. 
But we are impressed with the fact that television has done away with 
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the old slow timetable for mfomung children about the adult world. 
And wo are also impressed with certain aspects of llie picture of the 
adult world which is offered diildren at an early age— the high percent- 
age of adults involved in conflict die high percenhige of crimes that are 
settled extralegally, the general inadequacy of fathers and the sorrows 
of mothers, and the stupidity of law enforcement officers in comparison 
to crooks. 

It is entirely possible, as we have said, that this kind of picture may 
introduce certain troubles and difficulties into (he already troubled 
process of growing up, although this too will be a long-range effect 
probably not detectable without long-term study. We are not suggest- 
ing that the bright crooks, the inadequate fathers, the unhappy mothers, 
the amateur detectives, and the fast-draw eqierts all bo removed from 
television. Rather, it seems to us that the picture might be filled in 
with a few attraedvo examples of other lands. For example, bow about 
sho\ving children the excitement of fighting modem problems other 
than murder-such problems as disease, scientific discovciy and de- 
velopment, social problems, iotematiocal relations, artistic success, and 
so forth. As liimmelwcit, Oppenheim, and Vince pointed out, heroes 
who fight against such a problem as disease are generally depicted as 
figures out of history, dressed in period costume. We might add that 
heroes who fight on the frontiers of science are usually fantastic figures 
who drive space ships. And where are the heroes, men or women, 
who ore mal^g a contribution to good govemmeait, to business, or to 
good community life? Surely the talented television writers are capable 
of capturing these aspects of the modem scene. 

Of course, thiii will require talent, freshness, originality. One small 
example: In one of the largest cities of this count^, as we write this, 
children are seeing on television a series of animated cartoons made in 
the early 1940‘s. These films were made for wartime propaganda pur- 
poses. Shown now, twenty yean later, they cany a message of racial 
prejudice and international hatred. They apparsrtly come out of a 
sto^ pfie purchased in bulk. What television needs to do for children 
can’t be done out of stock pilesi 

“Ite basic question remains: Are these things really the responsibility 
of the television industry? 

We tir'nk they ar^ and that they are a particularly potent responsi- 
bility of an industry that controls so much of a child’s life and such a 
valuable public resource as the electronic spectrum of television. We 
are not impressed with the excuses for not accepting such responsibili- 
ties. Let us take up those excuses: 

1. Television gives children what they want. 
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Since when has this become a sufficient doctrine for adult respon* 
sibility? Children would doubUess eat a diet of candy and dessert, 
if we let them have from the beginning only what they want Many of 
them would doubtless learn to like narcotics or hanl liquor at an early 
age, if we made those things readily available. Sex out of wedlock would 
prove more popular if it were condoned and made easily available. One 
of the responsibilities of adults is to guide the tastes and values of chil* 
dren as they develop. To say that television should give children what- 
ever they want is a thoroughly irresponsible and callous point of view. 

2. The responsibility is really icith the parents. They should keep 
children from seeing programs too old for them, and they should ensure 
the childrens mental health by providing a happy, secure home life. 

It is true that parents share the responsibility with broadcasters. But 
there is a limi t ou what parents can do about the situation. Most parents 
don’t have the knowledge or skill to maintain robust mental health in 
children who, for one reason or other, are on the borderline of danger. 
Most parents don’t have the time to give children all the home experi- 
ences they need to ensma these “happy, secure" relationships, Be- 
leaguered with home duties and work responsibilities, parents are in- 
clined to be grateful to television as a baby-sitter rather to treat 
it as something that requires much of their ou.-n time if their children 
are to use it healthfully. And no parent can direct his child to a Idnd 
of television that doesn’t exist, or expect that his child will use a very 
large proportion of his television time for a kind of program that is 
scarce, underfinanced, and placed at inconvenient hours. 

3. Television has to offer these kinds of programs for children be- 
cause advertising sponsors demand large audiences. 

We sympathize with television broadcasten for the competitive 
pressure of the sponsor system. More than one broadcaster has told 
us that the sponsors and their agencies are "buying audiences"; they are 
concerned with “cost per thousand," not with quality or effect on viewers’ 
personalities; and if he doesn’t ^ve it to them, his competitors Be- 

cause of this competition, the networks also are forrod to be tough- 
minded about program ratings— for example, even to discard some lower- 
rating and higher-quality programs because they influence the rating 
of programs next to them. It is necessary to Tna-riTniTo the drawing 
power of the schedule at the cost of experimentation with “quality.” 
This undoubtedly represents a severe problem to commercial broad- 
casters. We consider that it also represents a short-sighted attitude 
which may produce immediate profits, but will ultimately result in 
harm to both sponsor and broadcaster. 

However, if it is indeed said to be the case that the spon- 

sorship and competitive bidding of television permit the industry to 
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present no better opportunities for children than it does, then this seems 
to us a confession of failure of an entire system. Broadcasting exists for 
public service, rather than mendy commercial service. The children 
whose young minds are exposed to television represent a national re* 
source beyond any price in commercial terms. We do not think that 
commercial television can abrogate its responsibility to these children, 
nor do wo believe that the responsible leaders of telei^ion want to do so. 

Questions to Parents 

But parents, too, must answer some awkward questions about tele- 
vision. For one: 

Are the parents mho are fearful of televisions influence on ihetr 
children doing as much as they can to make their children feel secure, 
loved, and "belonging? 

Let us repeat that, so far as we rmderstand these processes which we 
have been studying, no child is likely to be much harmed by television 
if ho has warm, secure social relationships, and if he has no serious 
psychological troubles. Whenever we have been able to follow out cases 
where television seemed related to violent behavior, or cases of apparent 
addicUoD, wc have invariably found that there is also something wrong 
^vith the cliild's social lelatiooships, usually his relationships with the 
family. ^Vhea a child '‘retreats'* to tdevision, the thing he retreats from 
Is usually an uosatisfactoiy social relationship. 

This, it seems to us, should be a tremendous challenge to parents, 
and— as we said a few pages carb'er— a \ery encouraging piece of news. 
It means that no matter what the inBuenco of television or any other 
medium might he, they have the pmver to counteract almost anything 
that is bad for normal children in iL It isn’t always easy. It takes time, 
effort, and understanding to buildabappy home relationship and to help 
a child through the pitfalls of building a happy peer group relationship. 
In times when adults are as busy as they are now, and when marital ties 
are as fragile as now, it may take special devotion and sacnBce to ao- 
complish it It takes sVtIl to help a child who is potentially withdrawn 
or overaggressive. A parent with such a child may have to seek pro- 
fessional counsel. But yet this is clearly the most important and neces- 
sary thing adults can do, not only about television but also about their 
children in general. 

This is no place for an essay on how (o make a home happy and chil- 
dren secure. But let us repeat a few of the danger signals already men- 
tioned. Every time a parent finds himself using television as a baby 
sitter, he could well examine his practice and a^ whether it is really 
necessary. Every time a parent finds his child viewing more than two 
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great competitive pressure, which strongly restricts the programs they 
Cinn offer <^uldren. The community stations are tmder no such pressure; 
but they are underfinanced and too little supported- At present; this is 
a challenge to every community that has an educational station. Are 
parents willing enough to support this land of television idea to enable 
it to realize its potential effectiveness? 

And finally, how about a spokesman for parents in regard to televi- 
sion? The broadcasters have a sldlled and vigorous spokesman in the 
National Association of Broadcasters, and in the large networks and 
some of the station organizations. It would be interesting to have a kind 
of National Association of Parents of Television Viewers, although this 
would be tmwieldy and impracticable. But suppose tbat by the support 
of a foundation, or the gifts of individuals, or both, it would be possible 
to establish an organization to speak for the public with respect to tele- 
vision. This might be a board of distinguished citizens, with a research 
staff to collect and report the opinions of parents and children, to ob- 
serve and report on the nature of children’s programs and to keep par- 
ents inforzDed of ne%v ventures in this field, to carry out or contract for 
research which needs doing on television and children. Such an organi- 
zation could recommend policy to the government, and suggest good 
practice to the broadcasters. Such a board of citizens docs not seem 
infeasible or unduly expensive. It would add a respected andinfiuential 
voice to the debate on policy and responsibility. 

Questions to Schools 

Are schools doing everything possible to connect television to the 
intellectual growth of children? 

Schoob can be of enormous help, it seems to us, in two ways. In the 
first place, they can direct children to the reality experiences of televi- 
sion and can reinforce the children’s selection of those programs by 
taBdng about them in school In the second place, they can m^e active 
use of commercial television in sebooL We are assuming that- they will 
make active use of instructional television; what we are now suggesting 
is that they should consider commerdal tele>isiOQ abo as a proper topic 
and resource. Anjihing to which children devote one-sixth of their wak- 
ing hours has obvious importance for schoob. If children are helped to 
know good books from poor ones, good music from poor music, good 
art from bad art, there is no reason why they should not be helped to 
des'elop some standards for television. How to read the newspaper (bor- 
rowing Edgar Dale's title) is a subject treated increasingly in schoob; 
“how to view television” is just as important Furthermore, television is 
a real resource for examples, assignments, and what the teasers ^11 
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•'enrichment" It seems to us all to the good to bring television into the 
real-life process of learning, to break do\vii the barrier betw-een passive 
fantasy experience and active use. 

This, schools are paiticidarly able to do. But parents have some re- 
sponsibility for cooperating. It will do no good if the child is assigned 
to see “Hamlet" at an hour when the parents insist on watching “Peter 
Gium." The schools must take the parents into their confidence and 
their planning when they undertake this use of television. 


Que^tons to Gooernment 

What is the responsibility of gooernment with regard to proper pro- 
gramming for children? It has been argued that in our political system 
government should keep its bands oS programs. On the other hand, it 
is argued that no agency except government U big enough to deal with 
the great mass media. 

Our position is closer to the first than to the second of these. We 
prefer that the mass communicators should keep their own house clean, 
as an alteniatlve to alarmed parents calling in the government to dean 
house. And although this does not preclude the possibility of govern- 
ment taking a part, we should feel more comfortable if it were a facili- 
tadve part rather than a restrictive or a punitive part. The question we 
should like to pose, therefore, svould be: 

Is gooernment doing everything possible to facilitote and encourage 
good programming for children? 

This question does not apply merely to one agency of government, 
or merely to the aationa] government All too frequently, crib'es of tele- 
vision have concentrated on the Federal Communications Comioission, 
which clearly has the authority to do more than it has done to require 
licensees to live up to their promises about progr&aaaing. But the re- 
sponsibility is much wider than this. It extends to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, with its national Office of Education 
and its Children’s Bureau, and through them to the state offices of edu- 
cation and welfare. Responsibility extends also to the Congress, to the 
bodies dealing with interstate commerce, and in some degree to other 
commissions aod sections of departments. 

The F.C.C. has made and kept reservations for noncommercial edu- 
cational television, despite opposing pressure, and is to be commended 
for so doing. Is the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare doing 
all within his power to encourage better television for children? Is the 
United States Commissioner of Education, or the head of the Children’s 
Bureau? Since the helpful and thooght-provoking Kefauver Committee 
hearings, what has the Congress done toward this end? 
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The least that government could do, it seems to us, is to ensure that 
finances are made available to study the problems of effect and taste, 
family solidarity and mental health, as they underlie programming pol- 
icy and public actions affecting television. Government might do more 
to ease the financial burden of establishing educational television. It 
may have to do more. But things at this level it can do without taking 
any control over programs or interfering in any way with things that, 
according to our political philosophy, are better handled by the media 
and the public. If the media and the public cannot solve the problems, 
then government will probably have to take more direct action. 

Questions to ReseoTchers 

Should we not he undertaking some intensive but long-term studies 
of television tn the lives of children? 

There are three main types of study by which researchers have tried 
to find out something about the effects of television. 

One of these is the large-scale gross study, of which this volume and 
the Himmelweit-Oppenheim-Vince book are examples. A study of this 
kind is generally built along the lines of a survey, or a group of surveys, 
or a field experiment It concerns itself with the large considerations of 
television behavior and the large patterns of television use. It deals 
with large samples of children. Its purpose is to contribute to a general 
framework for understanding the relationship of children to television, 
a &amework into which more detailed results will fit 

A second type is the precise laboratory experiment, of which Klac- 
cohy [21], Siegel [29], and Albert [5] are samples. These typically 
deal >vith a short segment of the experience of fairly small samples of 
children. These children are presented with a carefully controlled stim- 
ulus, and their responses ate carefully measured. Other stimuli and 
responses are carefully controlled or excluded. The results have the 
advantage of precision and replicability. Studies of this type are not 
very useful in studying summations of effect, or interactioos between 
experiences, but they are extremely useful for furnishing insights into 
the process by which television has its “effect" 

The large-scale study has the disadvantage of not being able to con- 
centrate on the details of process or dynamics. The CTnall laboratory 
experiment has ffie disadvantage of dealing xvith an isolated moment 
in the life of a child; it is not usually able to study the child over time, 
or to understand long-term effects. To do this well, a third kind of study 
is required. This is a long-term intensive study of a comparatively few 
children, in which die researchers become deeply enough acquainted 
with the diildren to understand in depth the results of experiments, the 
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summations of effects, the interacdoiis, the patterns of the growth and 
development. The scholarly literature contains no such long-term study 
of television and children. 

Jt has seemed to us, as we approached the end of our own study, 
that the research now most needed is of this third type: e:itensive in 
time rather than in numbers or geography, intensive in treatment. The 
most worrisome effects, if they exist, are long-term effects, The process 
of effect is extremely complex, and cannot be well understood one vari- 
able at a time. We feel, therefore, that the situation calls for tlie kind 
of understanding and insight that come from knowing a few children 
very well, over time, and in interaction, rather than knowing a great 
many children only slightly, or a few children well but briefly. 

We know the objections to long-term research. It requires a large 
commitment of time which not all researchers are willing to make in 
advance. It requires an assurance of continuity in financing and, if at 
all possible, in personnel. It requires, in this case, some interdiscipli- 
naiy cooperation. Therefore, it is not something that one undertakes 
casiuUy. 

But it is of first importance, if we are to push steadily ahead ia 
understanding the uses children make of televisioa We should like to 
see a ten-year project started now, with the possibility of lengthening 
it still fur^er. We should hope that a child psychologist, a psychiatrist 
a sociologist specializing in the family, and a specialist in communication 
research could be involved in the project School cooperatioo would be 
necessary, as would family cooperation. At least some of the subjects 
should be together in school or play groups so that their interpersonal 
relationships might bo related to their television and other behavior. 
We should expect thata seriesof small experimoals would be built into 
the project, and the longer it continued and the better the children 
came to be understood, the more valuable the experiments would be. 
In particular, we should like to see a continued and more thorough 
study of children’s learning from television, especially tho learning of 
abilities; of developing patterns of taste in relation to television use; 
and of personality and behavior effects as the cliild grows older. 

We should not have to wait ten years for the fruits of such a project 
Interim products of the research would appear throughout the time. 
Kesearch in other places would be designed to intersect this long-term 
project, so that results could be replicated, and the insights of the inten- 
sive study would be spread over the research world. 

In other words, we feel that a major project of this kind would now 
advance our knowledge of the impmtant questions in this field probably 
more than any other research activity. It would be of the utmost use 
to broadcasters, parents, schools, and counselors, and would have ex- 
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tremely interestiiig ioformation on which to base a wise national policy 
for broadcasting in so far as that applies to children's television. It 
would be good for programs. It would be good for children. 

A final word in summary of these suggestions! We are faced by a 
problem in cooperation and conservatioD. We have a resource in chil' 
dren, and a resource in television. Wo are concerned that television 
should strengthen, not debilitate, the human resource. This end can be 
accomplished most easUy, most ^ectively, not by unilateral activity on 
the part of the television industry, or by parents, or schools, or churches, 
but rather by mobilizing all the chief forces in society which bear on 
the television-child relationship. It must be a shared effort to meet a 
shared responsibility. We must mobilize the talent and sense of public 
responsibility of broadcasters, thelovoand guidance and companionship 
of parents, guidance from schools, and yes, even the skills and interest 
of researchers. To the carrying out of this last responsibility, we hope 
this book will make some slight contribution. 
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Tho daydreams of most clUldrco would make tho fiercest tel&> 
visioo show seem tame; iU most erotic productions would appear vague 
by comparison; the cupidity of its giveaways \^'Du]d bo dwarfed by their 
massive acquisitiveness. Dut television is public; it is a shared experi* 
cnco and impinges on the visual and auditory senses with which ^ese 
children aro Icamiog to distioguish between reality and fantasy. 

Television, like daydreams, has been thought by some to be the idle 
dlluvia of the serious business of life. Each supplies effective but hanO' 
less imagined gratificab'ons in the face of realities* ^strab'ons. But in- 
dulged in too deeply, either might become a harmful alternative to life 
and taken literally might mislead into pathology. We have come to 
regard both as potent refracton of Iho emotional forces within us and 
a powerful microscopointo our personalities and the state of our society. 

brief psychiatric inquiry coocems its impact on the psychic life 
and social behavior of juvcnilo televiewers. 

The brilliant and doomed Orwell fantasied that in less than a quarter 
of a century a society could bo created in which, through a monst^ 
audiovisual mass communication system, man could be molded into a 
controlled monolithic corpus. Aldous Huxley anticipated a world in 
which mass-iadoctrinated man would be robbed of tho diversity of his 
personal experience, his private hope and suifering. Confonnity to the 
standards of mediocrity and constriction of creative striving can, others 
warn, smother the turbulent mavericl; genius of man. 

* The iireparatian of these observations was assisted by the Foimdations Fund 
for Research In Psychiatry. 
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Psychiatrists have raised grave qucstioas concerning the pathogenic 
implications of prolonged watching of television with its associated sur» 
render of personal, physical, and intellectual activity. They see passiv- 
ity merging into autism, and predisposing to dependent, schizoid, and 
withdra^vn personalities. Parents (often more relieved than concerned 
over their diildren’s immobilization) resent the intensity of the bom- 
bardment of brutality glowering from our television screens. They fear 
that repetitive drama portraying criminality will stimulate delinquency. 

Is television fostering habits of passivity and dependence, of con- 
formity and schizoid symptoms in our children, and docs it inculcate 
habits of violence and delinquency? And if it is doing so, to what de- 
gree and to bow large a proportion of viewing children? The answers 
to these questions do not yet ezisL There is, so far, no competent psy- 
chiatric study which demonstrates that schizoid symptomatology in chil- 
dren has increased since television became widespread; nor has any 
careful investigation linked the rise in juvenile delinquency to the con- 
tent of television programs or the act of watching them. However, we 
are not justified in denying the thrust of either question. They have not 
yet been answered, but we may not assume that we would be pleased 
with the answers. 

A general hypothesis that television is conducive to mental ill health 
and social delinquency includes a wide array of heterogeneous factors 
and diversified subjects. The American <hild televiewers range in age 
from two years to the late teens; they and their families differ in ethnic 
background, sodocconomic position, intelligence quotient, educational 
level, and geographical area. Television in the United States is itself 
a diverse and fluctuating stimulus. 

The child's task of developing into an adult human being is psycho- 
logically far too complex to make it likely that any single stimrilus pat- 
tern will predictably produce a particular behavioral response. The 
intricate meshing of psychic impukes and evolving defenses which char- 
acterize him must be studied in conn^tion with what he is seeing and 
hearing. We must know the physiological predisposition of the devel- 
oping diild to activity or passivity; and how, wthin his intellectual 
limits, he imitates the language, bdiavior, and attitudes of his parents, 
teachers, siblings, and playmates, and incorporates elements of them 
into his own evolving personality; bow an identity for himself emerges 
from the superimposed identifications of these significant persons, until 
finally he becomes a self-propelling personality— not an automaton. We 
must include in these observations the system of rewards and punish- 
ments which has characterized his environment, and the balance of 
self-approval and emotional keedom from self-denigration, guil^ and 
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shame. We need to learn whether die dilld has been reared in a rela- 
tively harmonious and loving atmosphere so that his own capacity to 
emphasize— to feel with other human beings— has flourished. We must 
investigate his capacity to repress, to put into unconsciousness, to deny 
recognition, and to displace emotions, perceptions, and ideas which are 
unacceptable to his total personality, so that he may integrate within 
himself disparate and conflicting influences. 

Upon the vitality and balance of these and similar psychic mecha- 
nisms— and not merely upon a content analysis of television productions 
— \vill depend the influence of television upon htm. 

Stated briefly, we cannot evaluate the effect of television on a child 
unless we know something of his personah'ty and environment Before 
we can predict which responses any child mak^ we must learn >vho 
and what he is responding to. Does he identify with the hero or the 
villain? Does he vicariously experience the violence of the gangster or 
the virtue of the policeman? Is he reacting affectively and appercep- 
tively to the feeling tone or cognitively to the story with its inevitable 
triumph of good? Which is more important to him, the total drama or 
the action which precedes the end? AVhat is the signiflcance to him of 
the act of watching? 

With these considerations in mind we might construct a hypotheti- 
cal continuum of psychological factors to help us predict the probable 
role of television in causing psychic pathology and precipitating delin- 
quent behavior. Let us flrst isolate two factors which are generally con- 
ceded to be true: flrst, that the average American child spends from 
two to three hours a day watching television, and second, that be sees 
much brutality and killing during those hours. 

Clinical judgments concerning the psychiatric significance of the 
duration of televiewing is meaningful only when we know how charac- 
teristio these viewing habits are when compared to others of his age, 
social class, and community. However much we may deplore it as a 
social value, individual psychopathology always involves significant de- 
viation of overt behavior or subjective feeling and ideation. Only when 
a child differs significantly from his peers, therefore, may we reasonably 
suspect excessive viewing as being symptomatic of psychopathology. 
When televiewing is, in fact; excessive by these criteria, it is reasonable 
to assume that the behavior is symptomatic of intolerable stress in his 
environment— whether conflicts in the home, frustrations at school, or 
among his peeis-or of brewing anxiety or emotional instability within 
liim. 

hfore important than the duratibn of liis televiewing, hotvever, is its 
emotional impact upon him. In general, we may hypothesize that the 
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average in a reasonably stable environment does not confuse the 
“as iT of this pretend world with the real experiences of his personal 
and family reladonsliips. Most youngsters find the immediate personal 
relationships more compelling and rewarding than the animated, pic- 
torial substitutes. The defensive mechanisms of the child which wo 
have listed serve as refractors and buffers, enabling him to be differ- 
entially responsive and to absorb with least effect brutal stimuli 
Allowing for differences in age and background, we might predict 
where the child will fall in this continuum on the basis of his mental 
health. The intensity and psychic significance of the child’s response to 
television is the reciprocal of the satisfaction he gains in the inilieu of 
his family, school, and friends. One would predict that the less intelli- 
gent, the most disturbed youngsters, and those having the poorest rela- 
tionship with their family and peers would be most likely to immerse 
themselves in televiewing as escape and stimulus. Intelligent, relatively 
stable youngsters in reasonably barmonious homes would be compara- 
tively unaffected by it. For children whose empathic capacities axe im- 
maned, depersonalized substitute relationships are least rewarding and 
least likely to be imitated. 

However, youngsters with sdiizoid personalities have persistent ten- 
dencies to avoid intimate relationships \vith other persons, to live deeply 
within themselves, and to lean heavily on day^eams and fantasies. 
Hostility, and often affection too, is hard for them to tolerate or to ex- 
press. They therefore shut themselves away and are considered odd and 
unfriendly. If life deals too severely with them, they may deteriorate 
into schizophrenia. For such children, television provides a retreat from 
the imbearahle stresses of relationships with friends and family and a 
v^cle for their fantasies. It is unlikely, however, that they are pro- 
duced by television— even though its existence complements their psy- 
chic mosaic. 

There are, also, yoimger viewers with hysterical and dissociative 
tendencies whose proclivity is for easy, and usually transitory, identi- 
fication with their dramatic idols and a histrionic assumption of their 
habits and fantasied adventures. We may look to television for their 
models, but for the psychoneurotic predisposition we probably ought 
to look to their families. 

Psychopathic youngsters, whose identifications with meaningful 
adult figures have been seriously impaired, whose self-censoring and 
self-governing mechanisms are defective, are likely to be .shallow and 
transitory in their relations with odiers. Poised to rebel, unsure of their 
own image, distant in their relationships, they may use the television 
CTminal as their model of rebellion and be precipitated and guided by 
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Psyclioticsilly disturbed duIdrcD are confused in their idcDtificaUoar, 
and distressed by the violence of their impulses. For such youngsters, 
wth aggressive impulses ready to erupt, the violence of television pro- 
ductions may provide the final stimulus. More frequently, they may be 
passively and completely absorbed, reacting inwardly, but physically 
quiescent 

An extreme of television suggestibility may, in rare instances, be 
foimd in certain forms of psychosis. For example, a schizophrenic pa- 
tient followed immediately, exactly, and literally the recommendations 
of the characters in the pby and of the ad^’crtisers. This extreme ech- 
ololia and cchopraxia (repeating words and imitating movements) 
stands at the opposite end of the continuum from the mentally healthy 
child— even when that child consciously acts out the drama be views. 

Even more difficult to evaluate than its impact on mental health and 
delinquency is tho perhaps more important problem of its relation to 
our national values and national character. Television in Ute United 
States during this mid-twentieth century is inescapable^ it is ubiquitous 
and it is democratic An almost continual stream of identical audio- 
visual communicadons pours from a relatively few centers into oil parti 
of the country, into all strata of sodcly, and to virtually every ago group 
over tsvo. This social role of television transcends the psychiatric ques- 
tions which I have discussed. But clarification of tho more limited, clini- 
cal problems may sharpen the debate concerning its broad social impU- 
cations. Conversely, a clearer articulation of our soda} values may give 
us tire insights to ^Ungulsh between them and its allegedly individu- 
ally deleterious effects. For example, most serious discussions concern- 
ing tcles'isioD today reflect tho intellectual and aesthetic values of an 
educated and articubte minority who deplore its commercially motiv- 
ated emphasis on entertainment aimed at the mass of marginally liter- 
ate viewers. With this viewpoint I happen to agree, but tho issues are 
confused unless a clear dutinction is made bet^’ceo such ethical and 
cultural desiderata aud the clear cWdcnco that their absence causes 
mental and bebasioral pathology, hfa/or technological advances have 
always significantly altered the manner of living, certain values of life, 
and even the characten of the diUdrcn and their descendants who grow 
up in its aegis.* 

The challcogo to us is threefold; (a) To sharpen the focus of our 
rcscardi, to study in depth and over too the ciTcct of tclevlewlog on 
tho personalities of representative chlhlrco as they develop in thdr cn- 

* So, nhea the automobile rttooiTd yoaasitm from tho tunriUtaco of t2>«/r 
homes, ueu-eroconarckcJ for their moMli. Kow ulevUion launohilixes than la the 
U^'ins room oad we deplore their jusuvny. 
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vironment. This requires the collabaration of clinicians and behavioral 
scientists, (b) To evaluate whelh« television degrades the American 
ethos, or reSects it Is television an amusement park distortion mirror 
leHectiDg a crazy caricature of ourselves-^r is it a clear and accurate 
refiection of what we as a nation are and want to be? Finally, (c) we 
must respond pragmatically and effectively to the implications of the 
results of these studies and evaluations. 
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NOTES ON METHOD AND SAMPLE 


We made eleven studies, beginoing in early 1958. 

The Sun Francisco Study 

This was the first of our studies, and it served to test many of the methods 
and instruments. 

The idea of the study was approved by tlm city Supcnotendent of Schools, 
and the general plans of proced^ were discussed and cleared by the assistant 
superintendents and supervisors concerned. The senior author met with a group 
of principals and teachers and explained the purpose and nature of the study. 
Cooperating supervisors were appointed from the staff of the school system- 
Mrs. Alice MacIntyre for the elementary schools, Mr. lane deLara for the junior 
and senior high spools. Their help was invaluable. Finally, meetings of the 
cooperating teachers were convened, and detailed mimeographed instnictions 
were distributed and discussed. This pattern of cooperation with and ioiatmiag 
of the school system we foimd to be of immense help in speeding and smoothing 
the gathering of data, and in greater or less degree we used the same tactics 
in all the school systems where we worked. 

Chief infoixnatioQ from the first four grades in San Francisco was derived 
from a questionnaire which teachers gave pupils to take home to their parents. 
We headed this questionnaire: 

To the paieats of 

We are trying to find out somethtog about what our students read at home, 
what programs they hear and see, and what movies they go to. Won't you please 
answer these few questions, and seod the pages back to school with your child, 
in the next da/ or two? \Vhat you tell us won't have any eifect os your child's 
grades, but may help us to teach better. 

tOCR cntLs’s TSAOtEa 

Then followed a series of questions about tbe child's use of nil the mass media, 
both amount of use and content selected. The parents were encouraged to 
observe their children, and to base tbef answers on averaged observations. 
There was an opportunity to say whether any of the child's media input espe- 
cially worried or pleased the parents, and there was a question about playtune. 
Of these questionnaires 89.2 per cent were returned. 

To check up on questionnaire answers, to find out something about the non* 
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returns, and to provide infoitoation io greater detail on television and newspaper 
use, 50 children per grade were intaviewed personally after school or at noon. 

This was for the first four grades. Children in tho fifth and sixth grades were 
given a diary to keep, and asked to fill in their leisute-tiine activities for the 
previous day, every morning at school, for one week. We were not well satisfied 
with these Varies, which seemed to bo kept in greatly unequal quality. We de- 
cided that if we used diaries again we should have their filling out very carefully 
supervised and should make greater efforts to motivate the students to fill them 
out carefully. 

In addition to the diary, the children in the fiftli and sixth grades were given 
3 set of questions intended to determine their “favorite** television programs, 
books, magazines, and so forth, and on opportunity to say as fully as possible 
what they thought (if television, and what changes, if any, they would like to 
see made. These questions, and a few others, were printed on the diary form. 

Teachers also devoted a period to administering certain additional question- 
naires and tests which we supplied. Among these was a lest of science knowledge 
(example: “A light year is a measure of whidi of these? Time? Speed? Dis- 
tance? Power?*) , a test of items about government in the news, a test of recog- 
nizing pictures of newsworthy persons from the worlds of public affairs and 
entertainment, and an opportunity to name as many as possible of comic strips 
ot books, band leaders, singers, writers, composers, painters, and sculptors. 
There were also questions about what the diild typically read in a newspaper, 
(piestions that required the placing of a prestige rating on the various me^, 
and some value and aspiiadoa questions. The usual demographic items vrere 
also asked. 

The eighth-, tenth-, and twelfth-grade studies were made the following year. 
By this time we had given up the diary and depended entirely on a set of 
instruments administered by the teacher in approximately two periods. In these 
grades, our form was beaded “A Confidential Report on Television, Radio, and 
the Other Mass Media, hom (student's name)." After collecting the usual 
demography, we asked the children to remember back over the last few weeks 
and give us a good deal of informatioa about their use of each of the media- 
time, content, and so forth. Ihea we led them through some general questions 
on their attitudes toward the media— the prestige they ascribed to the various 
media, the ones they would miss mos^ their favorite content on each of the 
media, and so forth. Then we asked them about how much they viewed edu- 
cational television and what they thought of it. We gave them a set of questions 
to try to find out bow much they us^ the media alone and how much with 
other persons, how much they talked about such media content as the news, 
and how often they did other things while using radio or television. We gave 
them a list of tele^on programs and asked them to check the ones they had 
seen, and check twice the ones they especially liked. They were given the 
Guilford scale of introversion, and some questions about their experience with 
classroom television. Then we gave them the quiz on faces in the news, a set 
of questions intended to find how doseiy their aspiratfoos corresponded to those 
of their peer group and their parentsT aspirations for them, opportunities to name 
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media, and the respects in which they considered the media helpful or unhelpful 
to their children. Finally, the necessary demographic facts were recorded. These 
interviews typically took from two to three hours. 

The Rocky Mountain Studies 

Arrangements were initiated throu^ the office of the local school district 
sup^intendent in each town. The superintendent arranged for a local person, 
usually a member of his staffi, as liaison. 

Explanations of the purpose and instruments of the study were mimeo- 
graph^ and distributed to aH persons partidpating. In two of the towns, a 
field supervisor from Stanford University was present during the testing. An 
explanatioa scsdon was held for those partidpating, with either the Stanford 
representative or the local person taking diarge. 

In three of the five towns, questionnaires were sent home to parents of first- 
grade children with a cover letter of explanatioa from the classroom teacher. 
In all cases, the teachen were able to obtain a high proportion of returns; for the 
three towns the returns were 83.5. 87.5. and 8S.8 per cent. 

This questionnaire asked the parent to estimate amoimt of exposure to the 
major media and also to tell at what approximate age the child first began 
to use medium. Questions were also asked concemisg whether the child 
imitated svhat he had seen on the screen, talked about news broadcasts, sang 
and SO foith. Parents were asked if they thought the child was 
leaning an)'thiQg objectionable from the mass media, and if so, what There 
were also questions about sleep and playtime whether or not the child seemed 
bored with sdiool, whether the child day-dreamed a lot at borne, and the child’s 
job ambirinn. The Occupation of the head of the household was also asked. 

Most parents returning the questionnaire supplied all the requested informa- 
tion, although some failed to answer opinion questions. 

First-grade children were given three knowledge tests. One was the Stan- 
ford-Binet oral vocabulary test. A second was a special five-word test prepared 
for this study for the purpose of gau^g possible knowledge of words related 
to sdcace, politics, and violence. These five wnrds were: president, pistol, can- 
cer, satellite, war. The third knowledge test was the Stanford-Binet picture 
identification card test, which was supplemented with two current drawings: 
an atom bomb explorion and a rocket. These two knowledge tests were admin- 
istered individually to diildren either by their own classroom teacher or by a 
substitute teacher. 

The picture identification test, which normally is not used beyond the kin- 
dergarten level, proved worthless for our purposes, as there was little spread 
in the distribution of scores; practically all the diildren made perfect scores— 
except for the atom bomb explosions. This was more often identified as “a tree 
with bird nests'* than as an atom bomb, a fault more attributable to the artist 
than U) children. 

In the sixth and tenth grades, the children were ^ven self-administered 
questionnaires under the superviaon of thdr regular dassroom teacher. For the 
sixth-graders, two periods were reserved frir this purpose; in the tenth grade, 
students were able to finish within one period. 
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71>e questlonadze w&s ia three parts. 

Fait I incorporated the media use question used in San Fraodsco. For two 
towns, which were expected to have low television penetration, television was 
emitted from the prestige and “medium missed most" questfoo; also the television 
program check list was omitted. 

Fart 2 was a knowledge test, whidi was a somewhat modified version of 
used in 5an Fraodsco. A seven-item sdeace quiz was added, rvitb more di£5cult 
questions (example: “Hmv docs a {et en^ne move an airplane?") and the 
question about naming rulers or prime ministers was dianged to United States 
senators now in the Senate. 

Part 3 was almost totally new. Questions were asked concerning hopes (or 
the future, people and places the student desired to know, favorite singers and 
actresses, and a famous-places identification quiz. A series of questions were 
included which it was hoped might tap feelings of insecurity about the world 
in which the student lives: questions about possibility of war, estimate of the 
number of murders committed weekly In the Uiuted States, etc. There was a 
question on relative preference of popular vs. serious music, and whether or not 
s^ool seems dull. 

A series of questions were included to tap disagreement between diild and 
bis parents and peers concerning future aspirations. These dealt with job and 
educatioaol aspirations, homework time, and persoo-to-be-hke. The student was 
asked to give ^ own hope, what he thought was his parents' hope for him, and 
what he thought his close friends' hopes were. The question concerning personal 
example >vas dropped 

The indices used in San Francisco on conforn^ty to peer group examples and 
appeal to peer group examples for personal support were included along with the 
questions concerning media selectivity and congruence of own and parents’ 
media tastes. 

Another addition, not used in San Frandsco, were six four-item indices on 
aggression, selected the Sears aggresrion indices. 

After the questionnaires of each grade were gathered, the teacher was asked 
to mark the cover sheet with a 1, 2. or 3 as a rating of the child's mental abihty 
os the teacher perceived it, the three divisions corresponding to those used in 
Son Frandsco. 

Teachers were urged to contact the field supervisor or local liaison person 
in any case of unforeseen circumstances or problems. 

In those towns where there was a field supervisor, he talked mformally w'th 
teachers, sometimes Individually, sometimes in groups, to ask the teacher^ im- 
pressions as to the impact of television on the children, on the classroom, and on 
the community. Also, tear^ers were asked if they ever mads use of television 
presentations for lesson preparation or as a part of lesson assignments. 

The Bediotoisn and Teletewn Studies 

The research design required two communities comparable in as many re- 
spects os possible, except that one had television reception and the other did not 
In the spring of 1959, when the data weto collected, there were very few pai« 
of communities of any reasonable size (say, over 2,000 population) in North 
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America which were not extremely atypical communities in other respects (e.g., 
isolated resort communities or company towns) . 

Radiotown is a not atypical Canadian community of some 5,000 population, 
different from many other Canadian communities mainly in the fact of its relative 
isolation (some 400 miles from a major metropolitan area) and in its lack of tcl^ 
vision. Its isobtion is one of distance rather than terrain or transportation. It has 
excellent regular transportatian connections with other Canadian cities by road, 
rail, and scheduled airline service. The nearest television to Radiolown was a 
CTnall closed-circuit operation in a town alMut 100 miles away. The nearest 
broadcast television was a small station some 200 miles away— well beyond re- 
ception range. 

Teletown is also a Canadian community of some 5,000 people. It is in the 
same Canadian province and hence has the same land of school system and school 
curriculum. The industries inTeletown are comparable to the industries in Radio- 
town. Being within television reception distance of both a major Canadian city 
and die United States border. Teletown has television reception on several chan- 
nels, including both the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC) and stations 
aSlbted with United States networks. 

Two years before the time of the study Teletown had one regular motion 
picture theater and one drive-in theater, the same os Radiotown. At the time 
of the study, both theaters were closed down. Townspeople attributed these 
dosuies to television. They still have access to movies shoum in neighboring 
communities. 

During the daytime hours Radiotown reridents have clear reception on two 
radio stations— the local privately owned station and a CBC station. During the 
nighttime hours they have good radio reception from many radio stations all 
over North America. Teletown has dear radio reception from many radio sta- 
tions, both Canadian and American, government-owned (CBC) and privately 
owned. Both communities have a local weekly newspaper and both have regular 
access to metropolitan daily newspapers, altiiough the big-dty papers arrive in 
Radiotown a day after the publicatioo dale. 

All first-, sixth-, and tenth-grade students in schools within the town limits 
of Radiotown who were in attendance at school on the day the study was con- 
ducted were included in the Radiotown sample. In Teletown, all tenth-grade 
children and all the first- and sixth-grade chOdren in about half of the elementary 
schools-all the urban and some of the rural sdiools-in the district were included. 
It was expected that by including some of the rural schoob in the school district 
near a metropolitan area the sample of children would be more like the Radio- 
town sample, where the children are rebtively isobted from large communities. 
School offidab reported that there was not an unusual number of absentees at 
die time of tiie study. The study was conducted inboQi communities in die same 
week, at a time when both communities were having warm, dry spring weather. 

All first-grade children in both communities were tested individually hy their 
regular teasers on the oral vocabulary section of the 1933 standardization of the 
Stanford-Binet intelligence test, as in San Frandsco and the Rocky Mountain 
towns. The teachers abo tested the diildien on a spedal five-word vocabulary 
test of words likely to be heard on television, the same that had been used in the 
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Rocky ^fouotala to\V 2 U. AU Brst-gada teachers cooductiog rhit testiog were met 
by a field supervisor from Stanford and ^ven detailed instructions. Visits to the 
schools while the tests were being conducted indicated that instructions were 
being carried out correctly. 

The first-grade teachers in both communities also gave two-page question- 
naires to the first-grade children to take home to their parents, siTnilar to the ques- 
tionnaire used in the Rocky Mountain commimities. Questionnaires were le- 
tiuTzed by 8S . 9 per cent of parents in Radiotown and by 85.5 per cent of parents 
inTdetown. 

Sixth- and tenth-grade children in Teletown and Badiotow'n were given a 
questionnaire sinular to the Rocky Mountain questionnaire. The questionnaire 
forms were filled in by the students in their regular classrooms during school time, 
under the supervision of their regular teachers. They gave assistance to students 
who had trouble understanding any of the questions, but emphasized that there 
were no right or %vTong answers and that the m/onnation would not in any way 
influence their school grades. The field supervisor was available on tbe day the 
questionnaires were administered to answer any questions and to observe the 
data collection. The questionnaire forms took about an hour and a half for the 
sixth-grade diildreo to complete and about art hour for the tenth-grade children 
to complete. 

Tbe school principals in each of tbe schools provided suSdent information 
to classify each student into one of three intelZfgence categories: high (Intelli- 
gence Quotient above US), average (IQ10<KlI5),orlow (IQ below 100) > 

The Clifton Study 

This study was conducted with the cooperation of the sebo^’s parents club 
(which included the teaching staS). Tbe general purpose and procedures were 
outlined at a meeting of this organization. 

Check lists for five days, Sunday through Thursday, were prepared for all 
programs televised on the six channels in tbe primary reception zone of the 
community. For grades three to six, these were filled out by all children in each 
section under teasers' supervision. Tbe childreD were instructed to check all 
programs which they had watched tbe preceding day and to indicate whether 
they had seen the entire program or only part of it. These dieck lists were given 
to the students early in tbe morning session. 

In the kindergarten and grades one and two, volunteers from the parents club 
interviewed the children individually, reading the check list to the children and 
asking which programs they had watched aird whether they saw all or only part 
of ea^ program. Interviewers were cautioned In their training session to avoid 
oveiprompting of the children and thereby infiating viewing time. Tbe children 
were also asked what time they had gone to bed the preceding evemng Inter- 
viewers remarked that chddeen were better able to remember theic television 
viewing than theic bedtime, and that in many cases where bedtime was remem- 
bered, it was by association with their tdevisioa viewing. Because of the addi- 
tional Hma and labor required for the lower grades, only one section per grade 
was interviewed each day, except that on the first day of the study, when Sunday 
viewing was being record^ two sections per grade were interviewed. 
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Preliminary tabulation of program selection and total viewing time was made 
by a committee of volunteer parents dob members. The data and cheeJe sheets 
were then shipped to Stanford for further pr<Kessing. 

A Stanford staff member obtained additional information on each child from 
the school files. Included werei scores on the California Mental Maturity test 
(an intelligence measure) , father’s occupation, number of siblings, and the child’s 
place in the birth order. 

Shortly after the test week, children in grades three to six were given their 
annual sociometric questionnaire. Children in each section were asked to list 
their first, second, and third playmate dioices, and were also asked if there was 
anyone Nvith whom they would not play* The play choices were handled in a 
itandaiA 'way. tVitfirrs "weie given invcita values, and s. scose viS computed for 
each on the basis of the number of choices he received within the section. 
The rejections were ignored in this analysis, as few children filled in the blank. 

The Denver Study 

The Denver study of 198 tenth-graders was conducted through the coopera- 
tion of the superintendent’s staff, who selected the sample classes and acted as 
liaison officials. 

A detailed caver letter with purpose and explanation was sent by Stanford 
for distribution to all participating teachers, along with copies of the question- 
naire, which was disguised as one number of a continuing opinion study. 

Included in the questionnaire was one question which it was hoped would 
directly measure the student’s imm ediate or deferred gratification preference; 
this was the question concerning prefererree for obtainmg a plain phonograph 
now or waiting six months and having a chance to get stereo. 

A three-item index was used a$ ao indirect gauge of immediate or deferred 
gratification patterns. The items did not meet Cuttmao scale criteria, but were 
highly correlated and so a total score was used as an index measure. There was 
a separate item concerned with perceived peer group agreement on index 
answers. 

The questionnaire also asked the some media exposure questions used in the 
other cities, plus questions as to father’s occupation and education. 

The questionnaires were filled in by students during the ebss period and 
under supervi^on of their teacher- Afterwards, Stanford-Binet scores and sex 
designations were added to each Quid’s questionnaire by the school staff. 

Data processing 

During the three years of field work and analysis, a great many people worked 
on the various phases of this study. Without the diligent efforts of these people, 
the work could not have been aecOmpUshed. 

Editors and coders were carefuDy trained within the Institute for Communi- 
cation Research. Upon beginning each coding job, an effort was made to estab- 
lish teams of coders for stages of the project. Members of the teams double- 
coded in the early phases until prefebsns of agreement in interpretation and 
problems of unexpected codes were worked out 

In editing, one person with constant access to the study director handled each 
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}ob. In this way ambiguous or doubtful answen were set into establisbed pat- 
terns, and any idiosy-ncratic inteiprcUdon was beld constant for each item. 

All questionnaires and other source data from all of the studies were processed 
at the Stanford Institute for Communication Research. After editing and coding, 
the data were punched into IBhl cards which were then machine-verified. Fre- 
quency distribution tables were produced on the IBM 101 electronic statistical 
machine. 

The preliminary analysis was done by calculating percentages on each of 
the variables, within each town hy grade and sex grouping. In further tables 
percentages were calculated by intdb’gence grouping. When a descriptive sta- 
tistic of &e frequency of occurreoce or amount of time spent on any given be- 
havior was appropriate, medians were calculated. When tests of differences be- 
tween graups were appropriate, as in comparing Teletown with Radiotown, 
means were calculated, since means area more stable measure of central tendency 
and permit more powerful tests of the statistical significance of obtained differ- 
ences. Differences were tested by a critical ratio test of differences between 
means [63, p. 87J, by t test [63, p. lOd), or by a crib'cal ratio test of differences 
beriveen proportions 183, p. QOJ, whichever was statistically appropriate. When 
testing differences in first-grade vocabulary scores between Teletown and Radio- 
town, with intelligence level cootroDed and with an ioteractioD between in- 
telJigeaco and television predicted, as analysis of variaoce test was required, 
A two•^vay analysis of variance test correcting for disproportionate numbers of 
cases per cell was calculated, following tbe procedure outli&ed by Saedecor [89, 
pp. 289^.]. When tests of the significance of reia tiosship between \'ariables ti'ere 
appropriate, a chi-square test of significance was used. Any p values reported 
in appendix tables where the nature of the test is not specified and not oWous 
from tbe context were obtained by chi-square test. 

San Francisco sample 

School officials were asked to select a sample of elementary, junior high, and 
senior high schools which would supply a good cross section of the city's varied 
ethnic and sodal strata. Within this purposefully selected list of schools, classes 
were randomly sdected for each grade studied, and the entire attendance of 
each class was included in tbe study. 

For tbe family interviews, 350 tesidential addresses were selected at random 
from the San Francisco telephone directory. The requirement was that a family 
have one or more children imder (hirteeD years of age and over one year old. 

A number of famibes did not meet this requirement; a few could not be readied; 
a few were imcooperative; and in a few cases a time could not be found, after 
a number of trials, wben tbe whole family could be gotten together for an in- 
terview. The remaining 188 families were Interviewed, each family as a group. 
The children were dismissed one by one as tbe interview moved out of the areas 
which concerned them. 

Rock!/ ilounialn sample 

The five towns ivere selected to a wide range of media availability, both 

in terms of amount and length of availability. The towns were selected to be as 
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rimilar as possible in tenns of economic and demographic variables. Table !•! 
in Appendix I summarizes the population and media characteristics of the towns. 

On the basis of age trends found in San Francisco, it was decided to work 
with the first, sixth, and tenth grades. The first grade is the youngest group of 
diildren easily available. The sixth grade is at the high point of the media use 
curve. The tenth-grade members are wdl into adolescence, and are beginning 
to establish adult patterns of media use. The entire attendance of all classes 
within eadi grade in each town was included in the sample. 

Canadian sample 

Kadiotown was selected first, on the basis of having a population of at least 
5,000 and no television reception available. Teletown was then selected on the 
basis of having matching economic and demographic structure with Radioto^vn, 
but having several television channels available. 

Within towns, the same grades were used as in the Rocky Mountain towns, 
and again the entire attendance of all classes \vithin the grades was included in 
the sample. 

C/i/ton sample 

Another project was being done within a school in this suburban town, and 
it was possible to combine the work reported here with that project The tested 
school is only one of several elementary sdiools in the community, whidi is ap> 
proslautely the same distance from San Francisco as Rocky L is from Denver. 
The school is in a strongly middle-class area, and the enrollment does not refiect 
a wide range of sotioeconomic backgrounds. 

For grades three through six, the entire attendance of each dass within each 
grade was tested on all five days of the test week. Attendance varied somewhat 
from day to day. In the kiodergaiten and grades one and two, the children were 
individually interviewed, and only one class from each grade was used each day, 
except for the first day (Monday) when Sunday viewing was being measured. 
Scheduling of test classes for these grades &om day to day was on a rotated basis. 

Denver sample 

Sdiool officials were asked to supply a sample of 200 grade-ten students 
selected from the various dty high schools so as to give a good representation of 
the dt/ s entire tenth-grade population. A breakdown of the sodoeconomio and 
intelL'gence measures suggests that the sample is biased in the direction of higher 
sodoeconomio status and higher intelDgence than average. 
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Table 1*1. Availaeilitt or Ccbtajn KIeqia m 
Five Hocey Mountain Towns 


Town 

Appios&nats 

PopulAtion 

TeievttfoD 

Sphuttlan* 

Tcleviiioa 

Rtdio 

Availability 

Newspaper 

Body 1... 

... 10,000 

93X 

Good recepUoo 
ofSDcavei 
tUtiODS 

1 local statical, 
plus Denver 
stations 

Local daOy 

Hocty 2. . . 

... 15.000 

72X 

1 local sta&n 
lot 5 yean 

S local stations 

2loca! dailies 

noc3cy 3. .. 

... 10,000 

51« 

Cable service 

2 local stations 

Local daily 

Bocky 4... 

... 2,000 

442 

Fdsge xecep- 
tioa for sev- 
eral years 

No local station 

Local weeldy 

Bocky 5... 

... 4,000 

512 

Fringe recei>- 
tian lor 1-2 
yean 

1 local station 

Local daily 


* TclavIrioaiatoiUloaacuupetceAt 


Table 1*3. Crai<d TorAiB ron SAMrtE* 



Saa 

PraoelKO 

FiveKodor TwaCaas* 
Mt.Towu dlaaTowna 

SiAybaa 

Penv« 

Tout 


.... 1,353 

849 

458 

185* 

118 

2.063 

Clilt 

.... 1,345 

859 

455 

158* 

80 

2,895 

Totals 







Q^dten . . . . 

. . . . 2,633 

1,708 

913 

474* 

193 

5,091 

Paients 

.... 1.405 

284 

269 



1,958 


Table I-S. San Faancisco Basid Saaoxx* 
By Grade aad Su 



lit 

2d 

94 

4tb 

6tfa 

etb 

6tb 

tOlb 

IStb 

Total 


.... 103 

159 

126 

137 

121 

142 

114 

85 

123 

1,110 

Gills 

.... lor 

158 

114 

126 

131 

120 

105 

110 

109 

1,036 

Total 

.... 210 

317 

240 

263 

252 

262 

219 

201 

232 

2,196 


* A Cct*] ef 1,020 /aib2j£> BUid ovt tb* putoi gucBmPtlre. 
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Table 1-4. San Feanosco Fabolt Intoview-s* 




K lit 

24 

3d 

4tli 

5lb etb 

ToUl 




Ai 

35 

40 

38 33 

243 




31 

38 

47 

33 41 


Total .. 



85 

71 

87 

74 79 

502 

* Parests! t87 {otheiJi 

; 188 ootlien; toUl: 375. 








Table 1-5. Rocky Mountain Sample 





By Town, Grade, and Sex 






lit 



lOtK 

Tota 

Pucnti 

Rocky 1 

Boy 


80 


105 

233 




10! 


103 

258 



Total* . 


187 


208 

4M 

99 

Rocky 2 

Boy* . . . . . 


151 


116 

267 



Girl* 


131 


132 




Total . 


282 


248 

530 


Rocky 3 

Boyi .... 


84 


58 

172 




58 


74 

190 



Total , 


122 


130 

362 

110 

Rocky 4 

Boy* .... 


35 


27 

62 


Girl* .... 


28 


23 

51 



Total . 


63 


50 

113 


Rocky 5 

Boys .... 


47 


28 

110 



Girl* . . . . 

40 

27 


32 

99 



Total . 


74 


80 

209 

75 

Total 

Boys . . , . 


3TT 


332 

849 



Girl* . . . . 


351 


3M 

859 



Total . 


728 


696 

1,708 

284 


Table 1-8. Canadian Sample 
By Town, Grade, and Sex 


ift 6lh lOtb ToUl Puaiti 


Teletown Boy* fll 81 88 268 

Girl* 81 103 99 283 

Total 172 m 185 551 147 

Badiotown Boys 71 49 70 190 

Gill* 66 81 45 172 

Total 137 110 115 362 122 

Total Boy* 162 158 458 

Girb 147 164 144 455 

Total 309 304 300 913 269 
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Table 1-7. Clefion Sueuiuiam SiiMFLE 


By Cnde and Sex 


r 

lit 

2d 3i 

4(b 

Sth 

6ti> 

ToW 

Boys 


• 

• 39 

50 

50 

49 


Girls 



44 

'M 

39 

39 


Total 

.... 42 

46 

43 SO 

84 

69 

83 

474 

* Ses '*t< Dst Kcordtd foi tevs-siad* UiUdcnt. 







Table 1-d 

'. SaH PaANCISOO SAifFLE 





By Grade, Sex, and Mental Ability 







Bor* 


Cbls 


Tout 

Elghtli grade High 



17 


26 


43 

Middle 



64 


59 


123 

Low • 



33 


20 


53 

Tcntli grade High 



10 


22 


32 

Middle 



41 


79 


120 

Low . 



34 


IS 


49 

TweUth grade High 



24 


22 


48 

Middle 



67 


70 


137 

Low . 



32 


17 


49 

Total 



322 


330 


652 

Table 1-9. 

Bqcct Mountain Sample 




By Town, Ses, Grade, and Mental Ability 




Ueoul AlulJtjr 

RAckr i 

itocire 

Kodqrd 

Rocky 4 

Rocky 5 

ToUl 

Sixth grade— boys: 








High 

22 

45 

19 

8 

12 




30 

65 

3S 

17 

11 



Low 

2S 

29 

13 

10 

24 


104 

Sixth grade— girls: 








High 

29 

39 

24 






50 

64 

27 

8 

13 



Low 

2S 

17 

7 

7 

8 












W 

29 

12 

9 





48 

45 

24 

12 

6 




41 

42 

20 

9 

16 



Tenth grade-girls: 









23 

28 







56 

79 

33 

7 

16 


191 

Low 

19 

22 

26 

2 

7 



Total 

895 

S04 

252 

113 

134 

1,398 
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Taole I>10. Cakadian Samfle 
By Town. Sex, Grade, and Mental Ability 


MeotU AbOitx 

Tcletowa 

Boyi Cidi 

KadictQwn 

8ayt Cirli 

Total 

Box* 

Ctria 

First grade: 


.. u 

18 

7 

14 

IS 

32 

iiiiddlB 

.. 22 

35 

48 

41 

70 

76 


21 

12 

16 

11 

37 

23 

Sixth grade: 

High 

.. 32 

41 

4 

10 

30 

51 



.. 31 

45 

26 

31 

57 

76 

Low 

.. 23 

17 


19 

47 

30 

Tenth grade: 

High 

.. 9 

Id 

22 

17 

31 

30 

Middle 

.. SO 

SO 

24 

14 

74 

64 

Low 

28 

23 

24 

14 

50 

42 

Total 

... 230 

4S5 

265 

100 

361 

171 

420 

656 

436 
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TABLES ON THE COMING OF TELEVISION 


y These tables are referred to particuhrly in Chapter 2. 

Table II-l. The Early Gbo%vth of TiiB\TS!DN w the Uktted State* 
(Inpetcentf 



Stpt, 

lero 

Oct. 

i«so 

July 

IBSl 

July 

1P3J 

July 

1SS3 

V.S. total 

.... 6 

IS 

27 

37 

49 

By redQn: 

Northeast 

... » 

35 

45 

59 

69 

South 

... 1 

4 

13 

17 

30 

North c«ntzal 

... 4 

15 

27 

39 

80 

MoauiUia, louthtvest .... 

... ? 

3 

10 

16 

31 

Pacific 

... 5 

19 

26 

34 

47 

By ibe of eoaunuaityi 

Pana 

.... ? 

3 

7 

12 

23 

Uader 2.500 

... ? 

5 

9 

16 

20 

2.500-50.000 

... r 

9 

10 

18 

31 

50,000-500,000 

.... ? 

17 

23 

37 

51 

$00,000 asd ov%r 

... 14 

40 

53 

09 

77 

By educatioas 

Grade school 

... 4 

le 

23 

31 

43 

High school 

... r 

22 

34 

45 

57 

College 

... $ 

17 

24 

38 

49 


Upper fourth 

... r 

24 



58 


... r 






... 6 

18 

23 

40 

50 

Lowest fourth . • . 

... 3 

12 


23 

32 

By ago of children: 


... 4 






... 7 

23 





... 7 

22 


40 


IS to SO years 

... 6 

18 

28 

39 

49 

By size of family: 








.. 6 






7 





Band moreznmhcrs ..... 

6 






Soureei htukHnetewhCavotMtioi>,tafiuai*lMBogut.n*-SettfTfUvUea,Satd,(NfW 
TuksUBfU.ms). 
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Table II-2. Ciiildubn's Hadio ai«d Televisio.v Tnirs, 19SO-51 and 1959 
(tofcoura) 


1950 

BkdloTtme (Ke 
TVAvkaiblt), 

Lyptt i, Dei l-IoLnc* 

Thlid grads: 

Boys 1.9* 

Girls 1.7 

Fifth grade: 

Boys 3.4 

Girb 2,Q 

Seventh grade: 

Boys 2.6 

Girls 3.2 

Ninth grade: 

Jw* 2.4 

Girls 3.3 

Eleventh grade: 

Boy 2.4 

Girls 3.2 


DdhTViodluaia 

Televiiloo Tus* SaaFruclico 

(IU<lloAv4B»bl«), 

Settr. Ann Arbor Radio Telcvuioa 

Second grade: 

Boys 2.4 0.9 2.2 

Girls 2.1 1.3 2.2 

Fourth grade: 

Boys 2,8 1.0 2.2 

Girls 2.8 1.2 2.3 

Sixth grade: 

Boys 3.7 1.0 2,5 

CItli 3,2 1.5 2.6 

Eighth grade: 

Boys 3.3 0.0 3.3 

CItlj 3.3 1.8 3.2 

Tenth grade: 

Bo)? 2.8 1.8 2.9 

Girls 2.7 2.3 2.9 

Twelfth grade: 

^ 2.7 1.8 2.5 

Girls 2.7 2.0 2.2 

computed fma Lmeai' poblulmd dste. Tim figure* are 


.^^5“ a™ appruidniMs mtdteai. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ESTIMATING 
VIEWING TIME 


There are at least six common ways of esUmatiDg a child's viewing 
time. These are: 

1. A general estimate by the parent— the parent is asked to remember some 
recent Sundays and give his best estimate of how much time the child spends 
viewing television on an average Sunday, for example. 

2. A general estimate by the child-lbe child is asked to remember his television 
viewing on some recent Sundays and give his best estimate of hosv much 
time he spends viewing television on an average Sunday. 

3. A supeAised diAiy-for example, a diary kept at school, and BUed in each 
morning under the supervision the teadrer. 

4. An unsupervised diary— a diary kept at home and filled out by the child with- 
out supesvisioo. 

5. Aided recaii-the child is given a list of the programs available on the prs- 
ceeding day and asked to designate the ones he viewed. 

0. Unaided recall— without the aid of a list of programs the child reports the 
television program be viewed on the previous day. 

Unfortunatdy, these do not give identical results. 

Tliis is doubly unfortunate because cae study svill use one of these methods, 
another study a quite different method, and it will therefore be diificult to com- 
pare the results. For example, htaccoby [40] and the Videotown surveys [35] 
used parent estimates, Witty [45] depenefed on both child's and parent’s esti- 
mates, llimmelweit, Oppenbeim, and Vioca [4] used children’s own estimates 
and some supervised diaries. We have used four of the six methods in the course 
of our study— parent estimates in the case of very young children, children's esti- 
mates la the cose of children in the sixth grade or beyond, aided recall in one 
study of elementary school children, and unsupervised diaries in the case of fifth 
and sixth grades in San Francisco. We also made use of an uncommon, and so 
far as we know a unique, method-ao iotnvtew with an entire family, per- 
mitting the individuals to check up on each other’s answers and arrive at time 
estimates w hicb are approved by parents and siblings. 

We are going to compare some of our results from these methods, in the hope 
that it will be useful lofonnatioa for future researchers and readers of television 
research. 
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In the course of our work in San Frandsco, we made a very small study of 
different methods of recording viewing time. Using 30 fifth- and sixth-grade 
children (of whom 24 remained at the end of the exercise), we first asked each 
child for the best estimate he could give us of the time ho spent watching tele- 
vision on an average Saturday and an average Sunday. Several weeks later, each 
child was given a diary to take home and fill in leisure-time activities for every 
day of the following week During that week wc made arrangements ^vith an 
older brother or sister of the child, and In a few necessary cases with a parent, 
to record as accurately as possible the diild’s television time on the Saturday 
and Sunday of the week. Special pains were taken to keep the child from know- 
ing he was under surveillance, but even so ft is possible that some of them learned 
the secret On Monday, we gave the child a list of the programs that had been 
on the air Saturday and Sunday, and asked him to tell us which ones he had 
seen, and whether he watched the whole program or a part of it We asked each 
child whether he had viewed about the same as he usiially did on Sahuday and 
Sunday, or more or less. Five of them said the week end was not typical for them, 
for one reason or other^for example, a family auto trip or an illness that confined 
a child to his home. One child did not complete the diary through the week end. 
Thus we ended the study with 24 duldm. for each of whom we had four dif- 
ferent measures of Satur^y and Sunday viewing time. 

These were the means for the different estimates, in houn: 

Tls* td 

Unsupervised dlaiy 4.3 .91 

Measured viewing time 5.0 .52 

iUdedtecaU 5.2 .48 

fltiiM* ! g anp faj . 5.5 ,70 

There appears to be more variation in the lowest and highest of these meas- 
ures than in the others. We can assume that the unsupervised diary may be 
expected to give lower estimates than will the other methods. This agrees both 
with our ohservatioD and with our large sample results. We were much disap- 
pointed with the carelessness with which tim diildren kept their diaries. Many 
of the children would admit, when asked about a particular program not re- 
corded in the diary, that they had indeed seen the program but forgot to write 
it down. A few of them admitted that they bad filled out the entire diary on the 
night before it was due. On the basis of this experience, we do not recommend 
the use of an unsupervised diary for fifth- and sixth-grade children, unless the 
researcher is able to instill much more motivation for accuracy than we were able 
to instill in the duldien. 

The diaries also produced lower estimates in the large as the fol- 

lowing tabulation will illustrate (in hours per wedc): 

Wbole FamOr 

Unsopeivuea Durici, IntEivmn, Aided tteciH, 

San Fre Dciic o San Franciaco njftnn So^oib 


W Ha. N Ho. N Hi*. 

Fifth grade 252 12.4 74 17.3 89 19.0 

Sixth grade 262 14.1 79 18.2 88 19.0 


In the first four grades, we can compare the aided recall used in the suburban 
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Study with the results of the whole famify interviews in San Francisco, and these 
in turn with the estimates given by parents on questionnaires (in hours per 
week) : 

Whale Funll}' 

FAnsli* EAJmelu^ latetviem. Aided BeetU, 

StnFuneteco SeaFimdtca ^tonSubuib 


First grade . . . 
Second grade 
Third grade . , 
Fourth grade . 


rv Iln. 

210 10.9 
317 15.0 
240 12.2 
203 12.2 


V Un. 
73 14,6 

65 15.5 

71 13.2 

87 15.5 


U Hr*. 

48 IS.S 
43 15.2 

SO 18.1 
84 17.1 


It therefore appears that parents* estimates of their children’s viewing time 
in the lower grades also give lower results than aided recall and whole family 
interviews. Some of our cooperating teachers observed that many of the mothers 
seemed rather ashamed of the amount of teleyisicu) their children saw, and 
therefore probably underestimated when making a report. We have considerable 
faith in the aided recall interviews, which were done most carefully in Clifton, 
on the rooming following the viewing day, with a complete list of programs as 
a guide. We also have more faith in an esHmate arrived at by a whole family, 
checking back and forth, than in one patent’s estimate. Therefore, we suggest 
that any future researcher wishing to use parent csbrsaies should endeavor to 
get the parents to check up on the child's viewing, if possible with a list of pro- 
grams; and, above all, to persuade the parent that there is no disgrace In re* 
porting a large amount of viewing and that nothing bad will happen to the child 
01 a result of the report 

How does the child’s own estimate compare Nvitb other types of estimate? 
We have been very doubtful of the accuracy of a child’s estimate earlier than 
the sixth grade, but used it through the Rocky Mountain and Canadian sixth and 
tenth grades, and the Son Francisco eighth, tenth, and twelfth grades. We can, 
therefore, compare a number of slzdi* and tealb-grade estimates, in hours: 


Rocky Mountain samples: 


2 

3 


5 

Teletown, Canada * 

5an Francisco ............ 

Cliiton (aided recall) 


* Wluli ItmDy estim*!*. 


Sntb Crtde 


S Sn. 


187 23.1 
282 21.9 
122 22.5 
63 24.2 
74 23.4 
194 20.5 
70 17.8* 
SS 19.0 


Teatb Ct«de 


ft Un. 


208 17.1 
248 16.4 
130 20.9 
50 20.2 
60 22.1 
18S 11.6 
201 19.4 


All the sixth-grade clutdrea’s estimates are higher than the Chiton aided 
recall estimates and the San Frandsco whole family estimate. On the other hand, 
the San Francisco children's estimates for the tenth grade ore not out of line 
with the other children’s estimates. Does this mean that the children give high 
estimates (at least in the sixth grade), cr tb^ the samples in the Rocky Mountain 
states and in Canada ore different from those in San Frandsco and Clifton? 
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There is some rcosoa for believing that much of the variation is really due to 
diifcrenco in the samples or the weather conditions. 

In any case, these figures uill serve to point out that diifcrcot methods of 
recording children’s viewing time give different results, and these differences 
must be kept in mind when comparing audience studies. We feel that the un*’ 
supervised diary tends to give a spuriously low estimate (unless the children are 
highly modvat^), and that parents* estimates in the early grades may also be 
unduly low unless the parents are persuaded to record the time partly by ob> 
servadon and not to be fearful of reporting hi^ figures. We have considerable 
faith in aided recall interviews, if made the day following, and in whole family 
interviews, although these arc more costly. (We have used whole family csd' 
mates to represent the San Francisco sample from first through sixth grades.) A 
supervised diary should have the virtues of an aided recall interview, and an 
unaided recall interview might bo expected to give a lower figure than one aided 
by a list of programs. Somewhere in the viemity of the figures given by aided 
recall, supervised diary, and whole family interviews must be the most accurate 
figure. Such evidence as we have suggests that a child’s own estimate tends to 
be high rather than low, but we have no reason to distrust these estimates 
seriously when they come from children in the sixth grade or higher. 

The results of these several studies of viewing time are set forth in detail in 
Tables 111>I through UI*6 for reference. 


Table lll-l. tVitoLc Faxair EsmuTus or San F)ua-cuco 
Oolcrxn’s ViEwc<e Tuts 
Grades One to Six, by Sex 


Medina Estmaie ( hotin ) 


Grade 


Suzidajr WccUrTotal* 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fonith 

Fifth 

Sixth 


2.3 

2.3 


Urn* ** *e veefcday avenge by >ix and addlag the Snaday 
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Tasls Aided Recall EnoiATss or Cujton Sobubban 
CmLOflETt’a Vtsmso Tam 
Kindergartea. Grades One to Sis 


Uetiiu EitioMU (/leuti) 


Avoageof 

Grade N* 4 Weekdtv$ Sunday Wreify Tout 


l^iodergaitea . . . (42-2S)f 2.0 2.6 20.0 

First (48-2e)t 2.2 2.4 15.6 

Second (32-21H 2.1 2.6 15.2 

Third (76-71) 2.4 3.7 18.1 

Fourth (73-59) 2.2 3.9 17.1 

Fifth (80-72) 2.5 4,0 19.0 

Sixth (84-73) 2.5 3.9 18.9 


* Attoidance varied over the five dayt et the tchool weelt. 

f Ttve teetiem ware ialemlev^ iar Soadajr vUmiag, only one aactte/or lit other /ov tUyt. 


Taels III-3. Whqlb Faloly EsmiATca (San Francisco) and Aided Recau. 
EsmzAYzs (CLmoN) op CanjAsN's Daily Visshnc Tixis 
Before Grade One (MedJao Estimates) 



SaeFraoeiaee 

Hie. 

" iJ" ''“iK" 

Age 3 

... 21 

.7 


Age 4 

... 29 

1.4 


Age 5 (Uodergartes) . . . 

... 34 

2.2 

(43-28)» 2.9 


* Attendance on dayi oa which the average Ume la baaed varied tram day to day. 


Table 1II-4. Fabcnts' Estzxaatxs or CKrLcjtzN's VrswiNc TmE 
Saa Francisco. Grades One to Four; Rocly Mountain Towns 
and Teletown. Canada. Grade One, by Sex 


San Ftnnciscoi 
Fint grade 

Second grade 

Third grade 

Fourth grade 

Rocky ML towns: 
HiTt grade 

Teletown: 

Fint grade 


Median Ertlmate (Aourii 
N Wtekdayi Sunday WeeUy Total 


M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 


66 

84 


12.5 

11.9 


M 225 2.2 2.6 15.8 

F 128 2.2 2.6 15.3 


M 68 1.8 1.9 12.7 

P 46 1.6 l.fl 11.5 
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Table I1I-5. Un 50 Pervjsx 3 > Duet Esm«ATia of Cuildben’* Viewing Tqoe, 
Saw Fbahosco 
Grades Five ta Six 


M(di«a Extimtte Ihcnitt) 


Cruls 


w 

Vreebliyi 

Sunday 

Weekly Total 


M 

137 

1.0 

1.9 

13.3 


F 

125 

1.6 

1.9 

11.5 

Sixth 

M 

142 

1.9 

2.1 

13.5 


F 

120 

2.1 

2.2 

14.8 


Table JU-6. Cbzlds£?/s 0«fn HsmuTz or Viewinc Tar^ Sas Frasosco 
Grades Eight. Ten, and Twelve 


Gr«>la 

Eighth 

Tenth 


MeAun Ertuntte (hociftl 


Twelfth M 


2.5 

2.1 
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TABLES ON AMOUNT OF USE OF TELEVISION 


y Thes$ tahlei are referred to particularly In Chapter 3, 

Table IV>1, CovniLAnvE Peecektacb op Chojskem Who Have Begun to Use 
G rvzn Media cr Given Ace (S/at Fbahosgo) 

(f/s7S4) 


ietSu NrmpMptrt 


Ags 

TV 

HAdiO 

da*’ 

Comic 

Books 

Uovits 

Rnadio 

Tbsm 


BasdtO 

Tbem 

Tiwy 

RMd 

2 

14 

u 

3 

1 

1 

38 

0 

0 

0 

3 

37 

20 

11 

6 

8 

68 

0 

0 

0 

4 

65 

27 

20 

17 

21 

72 

2 

4 

0 

5 

82 

40 

33 

35 

39 

74 

9 

9 

0 

8 

91 

47 

41 

50 

60 

75 

40 

12 

9 

7 

94 

53 

S3 

$1 

70 

75 

73 

12 

44 

8 

95 

62 

59 

68 

76 

75 

86 

12 

59 

9 

96 

65 

62 

70 

77 

75 

89 

12 

71 


Table IV-2. Mxsun Ace of Child at Bccinniso of Media Use, bt Educational 
Levb. or Fatueh (San Feanosco FAAOLr Iniedvtewf) 


FdberDU Fubcr FaHkj 

KdA Fiiuib PiaLhad Bad Som* 

Scbodi Scbod CoO««a 


Uei» <W = 6I) (Na8U (N = 40) 


Tclfivisiou 3i4 2«S 

p<,Ain 3.0 4.4 3.4 

Movies 3.4 4.9 4.7 

Mftgazinei 4.8 S.2 4.2 

Bools 7,0 7.0 $.5 

Hewspapezi .................. 7.0 7.8 8.9 
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Table IV-3. Types or Pbocrams wrru Wmcu CmLonEM or DirrERENTLY Educaud 
Pabents Begin to View Television (Sam Framosco) 

(la p tics ol aa**) 



FMBerDli 

Not f Inlib 
nighSciKMi 
(.Vs61} 

FelBer 
FlnliBed 
lUeh School 
(Ar = ei) 

Father 

Had Some 
CoOese 
(N=s40) 

Qjildreo’s programs ........ 

78 

86 

84 

Westerns 

14 

10 


Educational, science, etc. .... 


0 

6 

Other 


6 

9 


Table IV*4. Estimates or Television Viewinc Tqie Betobz First Grads 
(San Francisco. 1938. Fanult Estimates)* 


PaccDtas* ArenstWecU*Y 

VlrivtBE Anoont of Viewing 

Age N Televiiion (heun) 


3 


37 


37 

.7 

4 


38 


6S 

1.8 

5 


78 


82 

2.3 


fhLdmu. The avenge televUloa viewing (er four weeUan waa 2 . 9 boon and cm Sunder It wu S , 0 

Table IV-S. 

Comparable Time Series 

ON Chiljben's Telzvisiom VjrtnNG 



(Sows per ecH 

rregedsp) 




San 

Bsttr. 


WiUT. 








1BS7-S8 

lesi 



Grade 


(large mtr) 

<Bnallcdr) 

(Ufgetufaufb) (nsallaubiub) 

2 

Boys . 

2.2 

2.4 1 


3.0 2.2 


Cult 

2.2 

2.1 


4 



2.8 1 


3.3 2.4 


Gills 

2.3 

2,8 1 


6 

Boys . 


3.7 1 


3.7 2.7 


Girls 


3.2 1 


8 

Boys , 

3.3 

3.3 ; 


2.7 


Gills 


3.3 


10 

Boys . 

2.9 

2.8 




CiiU 


2.7 



12 







Girls 


2.7 
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Table lV-8. Hovrs or Tclsvisioh Viewing in San Francisco 
ON Weekdays and Sondav 
By Crado &ad Sex 


Cnde 


N 

Weekday* 

Sondey 

Total (or Week 

Bayt 

GuU 

Boy* 

CUf 

Boy* 

Clilt 

Boy* 

Gill! 

1 

1D3 

107 

2.0 

2.0 

2,2 

2.2 

14.2 

14.2 

2 

159 

158 

2.2 

2.1 

2.5 

2.8 

15.7 

15.4 

4 

137 

128 

2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

2,6 

15.3 

15.8 

e 

142 

120 

2.5 

2.0 

2.3 

2.6 

17.3 

18.2 

8 

114 

105 

3.2 

3.2 

3.6 

3.2 

22.4 

22.0 

10 

85 

110 

2.8 

2.8 

3.5 

3.4 

20.3 

20.2 

12 

123 

109 

2.5 

2.1 

2.6 

3.1 

17.8 

15.7 


Table IV-7. Hours or Th-evision Vicwino in Five Bzultivelt Isolated 
VS. TbwKs OK Weekdays and Sunday 
By Grade 


SUth Cni* TajR Cr»tl* 



N 

Weekday! Sunday 

Week 

N 

Wetkdiyl Sunday 

Week 

Rocky 1 . . . 

.. 18T 

3.3 

3.3 

23.1 

208 

2.3 

3.3 

17.1 

Rocky 2 ... 

.. 282 

3.4 

3.8 

24.2 

246 

2.9 

2.8 

20.2 

Rocky 3 . . . 

.. 122 

3.1 

3.3 

21.9 

ISO 

2.2 

3.2 

26.4 

Rocky 4 ... 

.. 63 

3.2 

3.3 

22.5 

SO 

3.0 

2.9 

20.9 

Rocky5 ... 

.. 74 

3.2 

4.2 

23.4 

60 

3.0 

4.2 

22.1 


Table lV-8. Hours or Television Vsewinc in Teletorn. Canada, 

ON WeEEDATS AMD SUNDAY 

By Grade 


C»d* N WmUsjt* Sundar Week 


0 194 2.9 3.1 20.S 

10 155 1.9 2.0 11.6 


Table IV-9. Tiue Sssues on Hours Srorr fer Weex on Televisicin, 1951-1959 



1951 

1652 

1953 

1954 

1953 

1950 1957 

1958 

1959 

CuaiuDgham aad WalsB* 









Asses under 10 

8.1 








Ages 10-18 

12.3 

11.6 
















Elpn>pntaty school.. 

19 




24 

22 

20 


High school ....... 

14 




14 

12 

13 



* Five weekday!, eveoinss odI/. Fiam *W>detilDwi), laiB-ST** (New Yoiki Cuiaalnsluun end 
Wellhi^Aimeo., 1953). 

I Evojutoo and Chlcaso. aevea^a/ week. Frm *?daool OkOdns and Televiolan" ( dltWtmted 
I>7 tka Tdavixloa Intamoiioo Office. xolmeOi, New ToiIl IWO). 
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Table IV-10. Children’i DrvjaciN at Leisube Time ( Sam Fhanosco) 



Aset5-a 
(N = 23«) 

Time %c{ 

(in<ntd*l) Total 

Age*S-10 
(W = 171) 
Time %<>f 

(minuUt) Total 

Age* 11-12 
(N = 8S) 

Time % of 

(minute*) Total 

Homework 

Play 

Television ........ 

Other mgflia 

24 5.S 

240 51.9 

S7 11.5 
210 42.3 
130 23.2 
100 20.0 

88 15.8 
182 32.6 
150 20.9 
138 24.7 

Total leisure time 

(7hrs.42iaiiL) 

497 

(Shia. 17 tola.} 

550 

(Ohrs. 18 min.) 

Table IV-II. 

w 

CniLDnEM’s Televisiom Tims bt Dat of Week (Gjffoh} 

(In hour*) 


Sua^y Uondir Tuetday WednCKUy Tbunday 

CHi« <M3s387) (M = 3SS) (Ms:352) (Mss339) (Ms34S) 
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Table IV-13. Fercehtaces op Caaiaast Vjewtnc at Ditfereni Hopb$ 
Off StJNDAT (CuFTON) 
fiy &iida 


K 

TIim (N = 42] 

7:00 AJ*. 

7:30 

8:00 

8:30 

9:00 58.3 

9:30 47.2 

10:00 41.7 

10:30 33.3 

11:00 30. e 

11:30 8.3 

12:00 NOON 

12)30 

1:00 18.7 

1:30 19,4 

2)00 8.3 

2:30 11.1 

3:00 25.0 

3:30 22.2 

4:00 13.9 

4:30 19.4 

5:00 30.6 

5:30 22.2 

6:00 6.3 

6:30 6.3 

7:00 61.1 

7:30 33.3 

8:00 16.7 

8:30 5,6 

9:00 
9:30 
10:00 
10:30 


1 2 
(«b48) (« = 43) 


54.2 39.5 

54.2 31.9 

39.6 23.2 

42.2 16.3 

25.0 7.0 

4.2 

0.2 2.3 

4.2 2.3 

4.2 9.3 

2.1 16.3 

6.2 9.3 

8.3 9.3 

1Q.4 9.3 

4.2 9.3 

10.4 7.0 

8.3 2.3 

27.1 16.3 

25.0 4.0 

12.5 9.3 

6.2 9.3 

65.7 65.1 

37.5 68,1 

51.2 32.0 

10.4 9.3 

2.1 4.0 


a 4 

(WsSO) (N=84) 

2.5 

12.0 

10.5 9.0 

6.7 7.S 

42.5 58.2 

46.6 52.2 

38.6 37.3 

25.3 47.8 

30.6 43.3 

12.0 7.5 

9.3 3.0 

5.3 4.5 

12.0 7.5 

16.0 11.9 

18.7 7.5 

18.7 10.4 

18.7 20.9 

17.3 23.9 

30.6 22.4 

26.6 23.9 

34.6 32.8 

29.3 23.9 

29.3 37.3 

28.0 31.3 

Sr.6 71.6 

60.0 61.6 

44.0 53.7 

33.3 38.8 

14.7 19.4 

12.0 1.5 

9.3 4.5 

4.0 3.0 


S 0 

(NsSQ) (^ = 88) 


2.1 5.1 

2.1 3.9 

7.9 5.1 

30.2 23.2 

32,9 32.1 

26.3 25.6 

27.6 28.2 

22.4 24.4 

8.6 10.3 

6.7 3,9 

9.2 3.9 

10.5 12.8 

14.5 15.4 

19.7 16.7 

19.7 12.8 

23.7 23.1 

26.3 26.9 

25.0 28.2 

19.7 26.0 

28.9 35.9 

25.0 33.3 

32.0 44.9 

32.9 44.9 

53.9 64.1 

59.2 69.2 

48.7 75.0 

46.0 61.5 

36.5 44.9 

21.0 16.7 

6.6 14.1 

1.3 5.1 
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Table IV-14. Percentage op Cuildben Viewino at Dipterent Hoots 
ON WEE33UTB (CuPTON) 

By Cra& 
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Tabu lV-15. Estoiatzs or Cmui's Mquan DAar Tius Srorr 
OK TzuvutoK 



* Wcclulvt. I Suii4«r. t nrKuJv rtetitai* ooif. 


Tabu tV'lO. CoxtFAJusoK or Hovm Sfckt on Tojaiuon and in SOiOOb, 
Aoci ^17 (Sah Fkxnosco) 




SebodTUn* 

T»I*»liin*i Tli»e 

Af 

Paar 

rwir* 

X>taf 

Ttwlr) 

3 

0 

0 

.75 

274 

4 

0 

0 

1.50 

513 

5 

3 

$40 

2.25 

U1 

6-8 

4.S 

810 

(2.50 U'ecUijT 
(3.00 Sunday 

I 036 

O-ll 

5.S 

000 

(2.50 Wocldayt 
1 3.00 Sunday 

j 036 

J2-17 

0.0 

1.0S0 

(2.50 Wccldayi 
(3.00 Sunday 

1 036 

Total for as£« G-17t 

113S0 


11,333 

7ou] for age* S-17| 

12,420 


12.053 

Total for agu 8-171 

12,420 


12,873 
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Table IV-17. Hocus Spent on Weeedat Television, bt Cmunicf op DirraRENT 
Mental AoiLmES and Grade 
(San Fraodsco, Rocky Xlountain Towns, Teletown, Canat^a) 


MnUl Abilitjr 
■sd ends 

s 

Average Namba 
Weckdsyi 

c< Hours 

San Frandsco 

Eighth grade: 

High 

.... 43 

1.9 

2.3 

hUddle 

.... 123 

3.5 

3.8 



.... 53 

4.1 

3.9 

Tenth grade: 

High 

.... 32 

2.2 

2.0 

Middle 

120 

3.0 

3.8 

T JIUF 

.... 49 

2.9 

3.4 

Twelfth grade: 

High 

.... 46 

1.3 

3.0 

Middle 

.... 137 

2.2 

3.0 



49 

2.9 

3.0 

Hocky ^fouz:ta£a Coutu 

Sixth grade: 

High 

216 

3.1 

3.7 

.VUddls 

.... 320 

3.2 

3.7 

Low 

..... 169 

4.0 

3.9 

Tsith grade: 

High 

163 

1.8 


huddle 

.... 326 

2.3 


Low 


3.0 

3.6 

Teletown 

Sixth grade: 

High 

73 

2.7 


Middle 

76 

3.2 


Low 

45 

3.5 

3.9 

Tenth grade: 

Ki^ 

28 

1.1 


Middle 

100 

2.0 


^ 

54 

2.2 

3.0 


Table IV-IS. CHiLDBia«’s Weeedat Viewing, bt Fatheb’b Schoouno 
(San Francisco) 


Fmtbee 

It 

Avs.VIewmg 
loae (hours) 

Did not finish 




Fim<ih<>H iiipK sr-Iuwl 

161 



Had at least some coDege 

140 


1.6 
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Tabu IV>I9. Qiilsben’s Wcodat Viewinc, bt Fatueh's Occdfation 
(San Fbanosco) 


Ftlher’i Cccopatloa 


Chll^enV Teleriiioa VjcwiDi 


Uekvy 

^ (pftetni} (percent) 


Whito-coUsr 113 33 64 

Blue-coUar 164 66 34 


Table 1V*20. CKiLOnEN’a Weeksat Vkwinc Coupa]U3> to Pabent's Viewinc 
(San Framcbco} 


Ave. Viewinj 
Jf T(me (Actiri) 


Fatfaer’i television (ima {a loM-Mt quafter 104 2.0 

Father's television time in highest quarter 92 2.5 

Mother’s televisloa tune in lowest qoarter 93 1,9 

Mather's television time In highest quarter. .... 103 2.4 

^otAraothei and father in lowest quarter S9 1,6 

Sothmother and father in bl^test quarter. .... . 73 2.6 


Tabu IV*21. CHnnnEN's Viewino Coutabid to Vbwinc of Fatussv 
Motkeb, ano Sisuncs (San Fbanosco) 



N 

Mil* Child 
View* 
(Acur>) 

N 

Fcjnils Quid 

Views 

(hours) 

If father views TVs 


32 

1.84 

30 

1.33 


25 

l.SO 

IS 

1.77 

2-3 

14 

1.03 

23 

2.15 

3-4 

9 

2.72 

4 

2.50 

If mother views TVs 


32 

2.52 

29 

1.28 


23 

1.93 

21 

I.OS 


19 

2.34 

19 

2.08 

3-4 

10 

2.10 

13 

2.19 

If older diild views TV s 

0- 1 hours 

1- 2 

2- 3 

3- 


iir 

7 

39 

32 

9 

ToQBsaCUld 

(Aotira) 

1.2 

1.8 

2.5 

Z.9 
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TABLES ON PROGRAM PREFERENCES 


y These tablet ore referred to partiadoriy in Chapter 3. 

Table V* ** l. Favobtte Prociuais fob San FiuNcifiCO Grades 1-6* 


Cradel (N = 210) Grade 3 (N = 317) Grade3 (N = 240) 

Disneyland 11. 7Z DisoeylAnd ...... . 15. IS Disneylsnd 10.32 

Cartoons 10.7 Zoiro ............ 13.5 Zono 6.8 

Popeye 8.7 Pope}'e 12.0 Cartoons 8.8 

ZoiTO 7.8 Cartoons 11.5 Popeye 6.1 

Mickey Mouse Club 6.7 Lassie 8.1 Mickey Mouse Club 4.4 

T-a««iw 6.3 Mickey Mouse Club 8.0 Lassie 3.7 

Captain Fortune . . 4.5 Bin Tin Tin ...... 6.1 Leave It to Beaver. 3.6 

Westerns 3.8 Cheyenne 4.4 Circus Boy 3.3 

BinTlnlln 3.6 Laa^■a It to Beaver. 4.2 Amos and Andy ... 3.1 

Leave It to Beaver. 3.4 Topper 3.0 Cheyenne 2.9 

— Westerns 3.0 — 

Total 67.22 — Total 51.62 

Total mentions . . 772 Total ... 90.72 Total mentions .. 1.090 

Totaimentions . . 1.264 


Graded (^ = 263) Grade 5 252) Grade 6 (I/ = 262) 

Disneyland 11.12 Disneyland 14.52 Zorro 17.42 

ZoTTO 7.7 Zorro.... 12,8 Disneyland 16.4 

Cartoons 6,2 Maverick 8.6 Fathu Knows Best. 8.2 

Popeye 4.4 Leave It to Beaver. 7.4 Maverick 5.5 

Cheyenne 3.7 Father Knows Best. 4.3 Topper 5.5 

L ass ie 3.5 Danny Thomas ... 4.3 American Bandst^d 5.5 

Bin Tin Tin 3.2 American Bandstand 4.3 Leave It to Bea^^. 4.1 

Leave It to Beaver. 3.0 Amos and Ai>dy .. . 3.2 The Real McCoys. . 4.1 

The Real McCoys.. 3.0 The Real McCoys. . 3.2 Cheyenne 4.1 

Danny Thomas ... 2.8 Fury 3,2 Have Cun, Will 

Mick^ Mouse Club 2.8 — Travel 2.7 

— Total 66.82 Science Fiction ... 2,7 

Total 51.42 Total mentions . . 188 — 

Total mentioas .. 1,082 Total 70.22 

Total mentions . . 146 

* Hw fisores tie neicvnlagej of totsl nemlvcecS pio pa mi ^ fa esch gnde» For ^sdeo cno 

to four, the quertjoa wei; lo fu ei you know, ere your child'* favonte piogisau? Name a* 

** cao.” For grader 5 and sia: *11 yon tuna to »e* jojt ooa tdeniuai prograro 
a week, what progracn would you nv^ to see?* 
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TableV»2. FAvoRrre PnoGBAiis Listeo »t Boys and Cbos or Grades 
Eiout, Ten, and Twelve (San Francisco) • 


Boyi (Ns=lU> 

Grades 

Cirti(t^= 103) 










Peter Guim 

.. 0.3 

FaUier Knows Best .......... 

.... r.2 

OisDe/lasd 

.. 5.B 

Maverick 

.... 5.0 

Father Knows Best 

. 4.8 

Peny Mason 

.... 4.8 





bk)c Qaik 

.. 3.S 

Danny Thomas 

... 4.0 





Steve Allen 




Riflwnaa 

.. 2.4 



Science Fiction Theater 

.. 2.4 

Total 

... 68.8* 

The Real McCoys 

.. 2.4 

Total mentions 

... 125 

Total 

.. 64.5« 



Total mentions 

. 120 




Grade 10 


Bayi(Fa8S) 


CirliiNsllfi) 






















Wagon Tyaio 

.. 2.0 

Movie* on TV 

.. 3.4 

Rifleman 

.. 2.9 

Cunsmoke 

... 2.2 

Steve Allen 

.. 2.9 

Cheyenne 

.. 2.2 

Ya&cy Deirisgcr 

.. 2.9 

Ozae and Harriet ........... 




LoretU Young 


Total 

.. 58.0* 


— 







Total meoboos 

.. 69 


Grade 23 


B<>ys(N=lS9) 




n > n 









. 8.1 

Afaveiick 

.. 10.1 





Science Fiction Theater 

. 4.5 

Father Knows Best 

!.■ S.l 





Dick Clark 

. 3.0 

Dick Clark 

. 4.0 







Bob Cummings 

. 3.0 


. S7.e* 



Total meatioas ............. 

. in 

Total 

, 63.6* 



Total mentions 

. 99 


• Tie QUMtloD vui *lf you W Ume to m« Rut OM telwiiloa prasnm e wvcV. wbM prowm 
would you DOft like to >eeT Th* ficuru ere pctoeuUsee of ioUl ouiobet of pros>*^ omoUciom la 
eedsredA 
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Table V-3. Catbcorzes of Favoritz Phochasm, di Ohseb dp Pjiefehence, 
CiuDES Sdc and Ten (Sax Riakosco, Rocky Mountain Towns, 
Tcletowx, Canada) 




Truth Graile 


Boyi 

Gtcls 

Boys 

Cull 

Rocky 1 

Western 

Adventure 

Mystery 

Situation comedy 
Variety-comedy 

Sihiatiort comedy 
Popular music 
Western 

Myuery 

Adventure 

Western 
Adventure 
Situation comedy 
Variety-comedy 
Mystery 

Popular music 

Situation comedy 
Popular music 
Western 

Mystery 

Variety-comedy 

Rocky 2 

Western 

Adventure 

Variety-comedy 

Mystery 

Situation comedy 

Western 

Adventure 

Popular nmsic 
Situation comedy 
Mystery 

Western 

Mystery 

Variety-comedy 

Adventure 

Western 

Popular music 
Situation comedy 
Mystery 
Variety-comedy 

Rocky 3 

Western 

Adventure 

Variety-comedy 

Mystery 

Situatira comedy 

Western 

Popular music 
Situation comedy 
Mystery 
Adventure 

Western 

Situation comedy 
Variety-comedy 
MjTtery 
Adventure 

Popular music 

Popular music 
Situation comedy 
Western 

Mystery 

Variety-comedy 

Rocky 4 

Western 
Adventure 
Mystery 
Variety-comedy 
Situation comedy 

Mystery 

Popular music 

Adventure 

Western 

Situation comedy 

Western 
Adventure 
Mystery 
Variety-comedy 
Popular music 
SituaUon comedy 

Popular musio 
Situation comedy 
Mystery 

Western 

Variety-comedy 

Rocky S 

Western 

Adventure 

Variety-comedy 

Mystery 

Situation comedy 

Western 

Situation comedy 
Mystery 
Adventuie 
Popular music 

Western 

Adventure 

Variety-comedy 

Western 

Situation comedy 
Variety comedy 
Popular music 
Mystery 

Sad 

Fran* 

dsco 

Western 
Adventure 
SiUiation comedy 
Variety-comedy 
Mystery 

Situation comedy 
Popular music 
Western 

Adventure 

Western 

Mystery 

Situation comedy 
Variety-comedy 
Adventure 
Popular music 

Popular music 
Situation comedy 
Mystery 

Western 

Variety-comedy 

Tele- 

town 

Western 

Children’s 

Situati^cosscd)’ 

Mystery 

Children'* 

S i tuaUon comedy 

Western 
Quldien’s 
Situation comedy 
Mystery 

Popular 

Situation comedy 
Popular music 
Variety 

Western 

Drama 

Children’t 
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TableV-4. Categories of FA\t»nEFfiocitAX[sNAMisaT Boys A^1lGIRU 

or Craoes EiCifT, Tto, Atm Twelve (Sam FRAt.'osco)* 

(In etnl) 


Crists Fcpulsr SiliuUoa Olticr, cs 

N Uyitetj Wuteio Uuris Coatrir NoAuvct 


Eighth grade: 

Boys 114 29.8 24.0 4.4 11.4 £9,8 

Girls 36.2 10.5 15.2 23.8 14.3 

Tenth grade; 

Boys 85 28.3 27.1 5.9 8.2 31.5 

GirU 116 26.8 18.1 17.3 16.4 21.4 

Twelfth grade: 

Boys 123 32.5 20.4 10.6 6.5 30.0 

Girls 109 40.3 14.7 13.8 18.3 12.9 


* you lull Him to cm fuit on* Saoffta • week, ulut protrem weuU ycu sKM like to 


Taole V-5. Ckilsrcn's VtcwiNc or Types of Prockaub* 
By Age 

(fn percent} 



4 and 

tiodo 

7-9 

6-10 

n-12 

1M4 

15-10 


9 

17 

15 

14 

11 

WK 

•Kid shows- 

14 

19 

18 

11 

7 


Westen 

10 

18 

15 

15 

8 


Situation comedy 


IS 

16 

15 

15 



.... 2 

7 

5 

S 

6 


Comedyvaiiety 

5 

IS 

18 

15 

IS 

^■T 

Variety music 





5 


Drama 


7 

8 

9 

11 


Audience partidpatioa . . . . 

.... 3 

S 

8 

5 

7 


Daytime 

.... 4 

5 


3 

4 


Mystery 

.... 1 

5 

6 

6 

8 


Averaga of all types . • . • 

.... 5 

11 

12 

9 

9 

■ 


* Focectjge* arc ol childno of a sItcii etc vto viewed to arens* FroKTUaof a Kirtaklad. 
Soufcei American Reteecch Durraa, XSSd. 


Table V>6. DmsroK or CuiLDnEN’s Viewd<o setweck Ahvlt a.vd CiuLDRct's 
FnOCRAAU (CLOrTON) 

(In per cant) 


rintCiada SlctbCrada 

(IV mM) (WmSSl 


Percentage of vim-ing time devoted to: 

ChildrcD*s programs CO 21 

Adult programs 40 79 

Percentage of total programs: 

Children's programs 52 18 

Adult programs 48 82 
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Table V-7. Favouite Pbogram Tipes (Sam Francisco, Teletowm, 
Canada, and England) 

By Mental Alulity And Grade 
(Xn per cent) 


Mentil Ability 
■sd Grade 

N 

Crlom 

Wefleta 

Popular 

Situation 

Comedy 

San Francisco 






Eighth grade: 







... 43 

39.5 





... 123 

20.9 

13.8 

12.2 

20.3 

Low- 

... 53 

32.1 

2S.3 

3.8 

9.4 

Tenth grade: 







... 32 

40.6 


12.5 



... 120 

27.5 

23,3 

14.2 

15.0 


... 49 

24.4 

22.5 

8.2 

10.2 

Twelfth grade: 







... 46 

17.3 

26.0 

13.1 

15.2 


... 137 

32.9 

19.0 

11.0 

11.0 


... 49 

30.7 

16.0 

14.3 

12.2 

Teletowa 






Sixth grads: 






High 

... 73 

ll.l 

28.5 

2.5 

15.7 

Middle 

... 76 

3.3 

27.2 

4.4 

17.7 


... 4S 

1.8 

33.7 


12.4 

Tenth grade: 






High 

... 23 


28.8 

2.7 

35.1 



... 100 

4.0 

11.7 

10.0 

22.0 

Low 

... 54 

5.7 

9.7 

9.0 

18.3 

Esglaad,* 13-14 years (comparable to ninth or 

tenth grade); 



High 

... 180 

28 

3 



Middle 

. . . . IBO 

30 

6 



Low 

... 160 

31 

9 



* IliDunclwcit, Oppnibcim, nod Vuic«. rdmwlon and tA« CTiiZd (Loodon: Oxfordi, 1953). Thera 

Amenca end in En«Und. 


Table V-8. Heachons to 1958 EnEcnoN Nicarr Covzbace (San Francisco) • 


By Mental Ability and Grade 





(In per cent) 





Eighth grade: 

High 

43 

39.5 



Middle 

123 

87.5 



Lew 

53 

79.2 



Tenth grade; 

High 

32 

58.2 




. 120 

64.2 



Low 

49 

65.3 



iwelltb grade: 

High 

46 

1»>.4 



Middle 

, Z37 

49.6 



Low 

49 

81.2 

12.2 

26.5 

* Cndea cambined. Z* s 23 , 86 

1 with 3 A 1 

• -.001. 
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Table V-9. Favorite PitocjumopELEHZNTABr School Csoxren (SanFranosco) 
Dy Sodoecoomw Status of F amil y 
fin per cent) 



hnntCrmp 

(Ns£S9) 

Wghet Gnnip 
(Ns 305) 

Western 

25 

25 

Children's 

18 

24 

Situation comedy 


JS 

Adventure 

12 

13 

Popular music and variety. . . . 


11 

Crtoe mystery 


4 

TV movies 


1 

Sports 


0 

Other 


4 


Table V>10. PoFVLARrrr or TcLEVisioti Program Tttcs Aaionc Tcek-acers 
By Sodoecononlc Status of Faxoily 


Pet Cent Wetch Voy Oitea, 
byloecae Level 



Low 

ilcdlwa 

msb 

Flays 


54 

53 

Sports 


40 

33 

Mysteries 

63 

55 

49 

Family comedy 

62 

61 

54 

Quiz shows 



27 

Variety shows 

50 

56 

49 

Western movies 


27 

25 

Opera 


10 

13 


Souicei B, IL Itemmen, R, E. {forton, anil R. E. Munet. AttUadn of Ui^ Sthoot StodenU 
Toviatdi Certain Atficti of TeleoWcn (Lefayeltvi Piu^e Opium Fanel Report 3S, 1953). 


Table V«11. Cidurisn’s Choices or Frocrau Types Contrasted to 
Parental Choices (San FRANasco) 

(N<a>ildiai= IM) 


Ferceoteset 

rrfQiQtlraa 

ViewIoE 


CaVIMB FROCRAMS 

If motliei views: 


Many 13 

Few 1 

If father views: 

Many IS 

Few 2 


Petcenlesee 
of Qiililm 
VIewtet 


WESTERN PROGRAMS 

If mother views: 


Many 30 

Few 22 

If father views: 

Many 31 

Few 22 
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TABLES ON WHAT THE CHILD THINKS 
OF TELEVISION 


^ These tables are referred to particularly in Chapter 3. 

Table VI-1. Pzbcentace of CnruMUM Wao Would Most Miss Each of the 
Mass Media ( Sak Francisco, Three Rocky Mountain 
Towns, Teletown, Canada)* 

By Grade and Sex 



N 

Book 

Mas** Nrws> 
iln<i paper 

Comle 

Book 

Tdo* 

BaiLo 

Mevio 




StXTU CBADS 





Rocky Mountain 
towns 


. 191 

13 

1 9 

4 

50 

10 

10 

Girts 

. 192 

21 

2 8 

2 

48 

11 

7 

Teletown 

Boys 

. 91 

10 

1 10 

1 

02 

0 

1 

GiiU 

. 103 

20 

0 0 

DCOTU GRADE 

3 

53 

12 

3 

San Francisco 

Bo)^ 

. 114 

a 

4 S 

3 

71 

4 

3 

Cirls 

. 105 

7 

0 4 

TENTH GRADE 


61 

22 

4 

San Francisco 

Boys 

.. 65 

S 

2 11 

1 

58 

16 

5 

Gills 

.. 116 

6 

1 3 

1 

45 

39 

3 

Rocky Mountain 

Boys ........ 

.. 189 

9 

4 16 

1 

33 


S 

Cirls 

.. 209 

8 

5 12 

1 

26 

43 


Teletown 

Boys 

.. 86 

8 

5 7 






.. 99 

12 

6 12 

0 

22 

44 

2 

San Francisco 

Boys 

.. 123 

5 

2 20 

0 



4 


.. 109 

13 

2 11 

0 

38 

33 

4 

iMnk would ml 

ihsdtodo 

without any of Urn locdiA ft 





usK«tr 


UiM wu Bot uked in the other 

two Bocky Mountain towns* 
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Table VI-2. Poicentace or Ouldrek Wno Would Most Miss Eacm or tub 
KIass Media (San Fiukosco. Three Pocxy Mountain 
T oHTfi, l^LKTOww, Canada ) • 

By Meatal a&d Grade 


\lcnUt 

AbOiCr 

.V 

Book 

kliaa. K«w»- Comle 
sin* ptpcr Bocik 

Tele. 

JluUo 






smi CltASE 





Bocky Mountaia 
towns 

lUgh 

lU 

29.1 

1.8 7.9 2.3 

44.0 

8.3 

S.6 


Mitldie ..... 

1G8 

13.4 

1.9 10.3 2.5 

50.9 

9.7 

7,2 


Low 

100 

7.7 

1.2 5.3 4.7 

50.3 

14.8 

14.8 

1.2 

Telctown, Canada 

lUgh 

73 

IS.l 

Q 13.7 1.4 

.5.4.4 

13.7 

1.4 

1.4 

Middle 

70 

19.7 

1.3 4.0 2.0 

01.8 

7.9 

2.6 

0 

Low 

45 

9.9 

0 11.1 2.2 

55.0 

8.9 

2.2 

21.1 




EiCimt CHADS 





Saa FraacUco 

Wgh 

45 

10.2 

2.3 14.0 2.3 

48.8 

10.3 

0 

0 

Middle 

133 

4.1 

0.8 3.2 0.8 

68.3 

14.6 

4.9 

4.9 

Low 

53 

3.6 

5.7 0 5.7 

T9.2 

3.5 

0 

1.9 




rami CHADS 





San Francisco 

High 

32 

13.5 

0 0.2 0 

53.1 

25.0 

0 

3.1 

Middle 

120 

5.8 

1.7 5.8 0.8 

51.7 

32.5 

2,5 

1.7 

Low 

49 

0 

2.0 10.2 2.0 

51.0 

26.5 

10.2 

2.0 

Rocky Moustaln 


SO 

9.8 

7.4 2S.8 0.0 

22,7 

23.2 

4.3 

1.2 


183 

8.0 

4.9 12.3 0.0 

31.6 

35.0 

4.0 

2.1 

Low 

129 

7.4 

2.0 0.8 1.5 

38.7 

34.8 

5.6 

2.9 



25 

21.4 

7.1 17.9 0 


28.6 

7,1 

0 


100 

7.0 

7.0 9.0 0 

32.0 

43.0 

0 


Low ........ 

51 

11.1 

1.9 7.4 0 

35.2 

37.0 

3.7 

3.7 




TIVELFIU CHASE 







40 

8.7 

0 15.2 0 

41.3 

26.1 

8.7 

0 


1.17 

11.7 

2.0 15.3 0 

34.3 

34.3 

2.9 


Low ........ 

49 

4.1 

2.0 18.4 0 

32.0 

34.6 

2.0 

6.3 



e. \Vhich 

medium do you 

yoa K^uld inljl mostr* TLii 

titloa wu not uksd in Uw other two Hockr Mouslun lowiu. 
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Table VI-3. pERcaaJTACE of Pehsck* Choosikc One Mesiuai above Onmis 


TettvUioa Radio Newipiper Movief Migaziacj 
A. riSSONS IK FAMILT VTUO \rOUli> UOST xuss each ueshtm* 


All eqnsUy 10 7 8 3 

fThilf^rpn iQore 22 2 1 11 

Only duldicQ ...•«•••• 16 3 0 12 

Paients more 2 5 22 1 

One parent 20 54 59 11 

One child 16 13 1 IS 

Nobody 5 14 6 43 

Can't dedde 3 3 3 1 

B. persons mio UXITTLO EEEP ONE ABOVE OnXEnsf 

Fathen 40 12 33 10 

Mothcn 49 11 32 8 

CoUese-age >-outh 33 23 28 11 

school age 56 30 8 6 

Younger children 91 2 5 2 


* Su Pnadico /aoul/ iourriewi (N s JM fauniliea). 

) stained br Or. Reibea UaUuag at SBO mtoviewi io 


Table V1*4. Moodj or Faault Wbo Would Miss TnxvisioK Most, 
Related to Edocational Ixvn. or FA-mm (San Fbanosco) 

(faparccnt) 



FalboDid 

Not Pim^ 
BiabStbod 
<N = 8I» 

Fatber Fis. 
bbed Uifb 
School 
(N = 6I) 

FatbctHadSocM 
CoUrsaorFiB- 
iabed Cdlaga 
(W = 40) 

All equally 

... 21 

15 

10 

Children more parents. . 

... 23 

21 

23 

Jnst cluldren 

... 13 

18 

18 

Jostpaiento 

... 3 

0 

0 

One parent only 

... 24 

23 


Otip rnilv 

... 10 

21 

20 


... 2 

2 


No answer 

... 4 

0 

4 
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TiUU^ VI-5. Msdzvm VViDot Wocfia Bs Most Missxo bt Ckzldkek or 
Town vmu Tele\isiom and Town wrraour Tclevuion 
IJaptrttnl) 






T^Mrwa 


Ssdlotawa 

Television 




.. 47.2 


3.3 


Radio .... 




.. 26.3 


54.1 


Movies ... 




.. 2.0 


16.7 


Comics . . . . 




.. 0.8 


7.2 


Book .... 




.. 12.8 


13.4 


Newspaper 




.. 10.0 


5.3 


Tablk vi-a 

Mediuu Wtuen Oiodrcn Tuqck Tner Wouu> Miss Most 




(Roar Mountain Towns) 





By Sex, Grade, and Mental Ability 







(/BfMrconl) 









Tol». 



tad Grad* 

tf 

Book 

SlM 

poprt Book 

viibn 

Butio I 

hlovwi 




DOTS 





Sixth grade: 








IU«b 

83 

19 

0 

16 0 

44 

18 

0 

Middle 

130 

6 

3 

3 3 

77 

3 

3 

Low 

70 

4 

0 

11 0 

8i 

4 

0 

Tenth grade; 








High 

57 

11 

11 

n 0 

33 

22 

0 


U7 

e 

6 

i 0 

42 

38 

0 

Low 

103 

12 

0 

8 0 

42 

27 

a 




«ni« 





Sixth grade: 









02 

12 

0 

12 2 

01 

10 


Middle 

141 

29 

0 

4 2 

51 

11 


Low .......... 

S2 

18 

0 

12 0 

42 



Tenth grade: 









71 

26 

s 

16 0 

10 

32 ; 

to 

Middle 

168 

8 

8 

14 0 

22 



Low 

S7 

11 

4 

7 0 
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Table VI-7. Compaeattve Phestice or the &1b>ia {San Francisco, Three Rocet 
Mountain Towns, TiXETovm and RADJ0T0^7N, Canada)* 

By Grade and Sex 


A<sfa> Kcwf. Comic TUe> 

it Book ztae p*pu Book viuon Bailio Movie* 
UAIII CRADE 


Rod^ MounUio 
towns 

Boys 191 1.5S .48 .85 . 45 1.27 . 56 . 38 

Gills 192 1.91 .59 .95 . 27 1.09 .79 . 28 

Telctown 

Boys 91 1.47 .35 .78 . 33 1.05 . 62 . 47 

Girls 103 1.84 .48 .78 . 28 1.09 .71 .55 

Radiotown 

Boys 49 . 82 .43 .90 .74 .49 .70 . 96 

Girls 61 1.20 .53 .90 . 64 . 44 1.31 .74 

DCaiH grade 

San Frandsoo 

Boys 114 1.18 .72 .73 .34 .98 .62 .69 

Glib 103 1.03 .66 .39 .19 1.19 1.45 .65 

Terra GRADE 

San Frandsco 

Oo>a 83 1.08 . 50 .50 .15 1.18 . 92 . 55 

CitU lie .99 .60 .67 .02 . 96 1.53 , 59 

Roclcy Mountain 
Towns 

Boys 189 1.44 . 83 1.00 . 09 1.07 .89 . 44 

Cirb 209 1.96 .70 .94 . 04 . 83 1.13 .27 

Telctown 

Boys 66 .87 .73 .87 . 04 1.03 1.13 .83 

Cirb 99 1.32 .69 . 03 . 00 . 65 1.35 . 68 

Radiotown 

Bo}S 70 1.40 .76 .79 .17 . 38 1.04 1.07 

Cirb 45 I.7S .40 1.31 .02 . 25 1.38 . 55 


TWBAni GRADS 

Son Francisco 


Bo)-s 123 1.30 .64 .91 .05 . 80 .80 . 47 

Cirb 109 1.08 .67 .92 . 03 .79 . 93 . 38 
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Table VI-8. CoMPAnATn-E Pbesttce op toe KIedia (Sam Fbanosco, Three Rocet 
M ouNTAm TtJWNs, Teletow'K, Cakada)* 

Dy Grade and Klenta} AbiLty 


Mental 

AbiLty 

N 

Book 

Meat- Keurf- 
xine popex 

Comlo 

Book 

"w**" 

Radio 

Movie, 




SIXTU CAAOS 





Rocky ^fountain 
towna 

H/rH 

m 

2.07 

.84 i.or 

.29 

.82 

.57 

.31 

Middle 

166 

1.72 

.61 1.03 

.43 

.80 

.80 

.33 

Lotv 

i06 

1.49 

.47 .76 

.54 

1.01 

.87 

.54 

Tele town 

HI«b 

73 

1.71 

.40 .74 

.26 

.97 

.82 

.49 

^Udd3e 

76 

1.71 

.39 .61 

.45 

.97 

.05 

.59 

Low 

45 

1.20 

.23 .80 

.40 

1.47 

.66 

.33 




ElCtmi CIUDB 





San Frandaco 

Ilish 

43 

2.16 

1.19 .71 

.00 

.48 

.83 

.50 

Middle 

JS3 

.94 

.53 .64 

.37 

i.;jo 

1.17 

.59 

Low 

53 

.92 

.83 .42 

.33 

1.37 

1.08 

.98 




tektii craps 






IRch 

32 

1.24 

.48 .69 

.00 

l.IO 

1.45 

.79 

Middle 

120 

1.12 

.55 .89 

.10 

1.12 

1.12 

.57 


49 

.91 

.72 .61 

.06 

Ml 

1.22 

.80 

Rocky Mountain 

Hieh 

66 

2.23 

1.02 1.19 

.03 

.57 

.50 

.21 


1S3 

2.82 

.91 1.06 

.36 

.73 

1.10 

.34 

T 

1129 

1.28 

.49 .80 

.20 

.83 

1.31 

.45 


IRsh 

28 

1.57 

.73 .84 

.00 

.43 

.99 

.67 

Middle 

100 

1.00 

.65 .83 

.01 

.74 

1.15 

.64 

Low 

54 

.72 

.52 .86 

.03 

.71 

.06 

.41 




TWELmi CilADE 







46 

2.07 

.73 1.04 


.84 

.86 



137 

1.67 

.86 1.02 

.04 

.80 

.83 

.47 

Low 

49 

1.10 

.32 .93 

.10 

1.17 

1.32 

.59 

* Index obUioed M In Tnble VI-7* 
Tbe citbex two Rocky Uountxia ton 

f03 wem ikA ebecked on cninpantlve prexUse. 
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Tabls VMO. Accettancb or Telcvujon Content (San Franosco, 
Rockt .SfoUNTAQj Town*, and Teietown, Canada) 

By Grade end Mcidal Ability 

(InrcrCMl) 


MeotilAbSitr 



AppUcMica 6f SUUmEDt* 



Applix 

FuUr 

Applwe 

P»»«r 

WeU 

AppJlM 

Fairly 

VVeJJ 

OMsn't 

MiuJi 

App}/ 

botfo't 
Apply 
at Ail 

A^w 



Sixni CHAOB 




Rocky Mountain towni 







Jliffh 

... 210 

6.0 

21.3 

31.9 

10.0 

19.4 

1.4 

Middle 

... 320 

17.2 

21.0 

25.9 

IS.l 

14.7 

2.2 

Low ......... 

... 109 

23.7 

18.3 

27.2 

14.2 

12.4 

4.1 

Tele town 









... 73 

5.5 

20.5 

02.9 

20.5 

20.5 

0.0 

Middle 

... 78 

14.5 

21.0 

22.4 

21.0 

19.7 

1.3 

Low 

... 45 

17.8 

11.1 

15.6 

22.2 

1S.6 

17.8 



eictnu CHAOS 




San Frandsco 








High 

... 43 

4.0 

10.3 

23.3 

30.5 

18.3 

0.0 

Mlddls 

... 123 

7.3 

8.9 

26.0 

23.8 

27.0 

8.5 

Low 

... 53 

3.8 

20.8 

32.1 

S2.8 

17.0 

3.8 



Tssnu CHADS 




Sas Fraxuitco 








High 

... 32 

0.0 

18.8 

37.5 

21.9 

21.9 

0.0 

Middle 

... 120 

2.5 

15.0 

24.2 

23.3 

30.8 

4.2 

Low 

... 40 

0.1 

8.1 

14.3 

30.6 

28.8 

16.3 

Rocky Mountain towu 







High 

... 163 

1.8 

9.2 

25.8 

31.3 

24.5 

7.4 

Middle 

... 320 

3.7 

11.6 

25.4 

29.1 

20.2 

9.8 

Low 

... 204 

4.4 

17.6 

2T.4 

23.0 

19. 1 

8.3 

Telctown 








High 

.. 23 

0.0 

3.8 

7.1 

46.4 

42.8 

0.0 


.. 100 

1.0 

B.O 

22.0 

32.0 

34.0 

3.0 

Low 

.. 54 

5.6 

16.7 

13.0 

31.5 

31.5 

1.8 



T^TOJrm CRAPS 




San Francisco 









.. 46 

0.0 

8.5 

10.9 

41.3 

3T.0 

4.3 

Middle 

.. 137 

4.4 

8.8 

18.0 

31.4 

36.5 

2.9 

Low 

.. 49 

e.i 

10.2 

20.4 

28.6 

32.6 

2.0 


* *1 geaertUy Uk* amyti^g I lec oa telovDioB*'' 
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Table VI-ll. Teust in Bboadcast oh Newspapeb News When They 
Are Contradictory (San Francisco, Rocky Mountain 
Towns, Teletown AND Radiotown, Canada)* 

By Giade and Sex 

(Jnpercml) 



SIXTH CRADB 


Rocky Mountain towns 

Bo>'s 

Gills 

Teletown 

Boys 

Gills 

Radio town 

Boys 

Girls 


377 73.4 25.5 1.1 

351 76.8 22.9 0.3 

91 S9.3 39.6 1.1 

103 87.0 29.1 3.9 

49 61.2 30.8 8.3 

61 73.8 23.0 3.3 


ElCimi CRASE 

San Frandsco 


Boys 114 68.4 29.8 1.8 

Gills 103 76.2 19.0 4.8 


tenth grade 

San Francisco 

Boys 85 54.1 41.2 4.7 

Girls 116 63.8 30.2 6.0 

Rocky Mountain towns 

Boys 332 62.4 34.3 3.3 

Girls 361 75.6 23.3 1.1 

Teletown 

Boys 86 68.3 32.6 1.2 

GlrU 99 73.7 23.2 3.0 

Radiotown 

Boy 70 er.I 31.4 1.4 

Gills 45 82.2 15.5 2.2 


TWELFTH GRADE 

Son Frandsco 

Bo>s 123 64.2 34.1 1.0 

Girls 109 67.0 27.5 5.5 

* *Tf bettd a srwt itesi on telcvitioa or radio, ood irad contradictory inlomabon in tLe 
ncwipapor. whlrdt one would you be mare bkdr to believe?” 

Radiotown, radio la tbe only broadcast mrdiiiin availablej dsewbere, both tdevisioa and 


Table VI. 12. Trust of Dhtovent MsMsms of Family in Broadcast or 
Newspaper News When They Are CbNTRADicroRY (San Francisco 
Farhlt Interviews) 

(In per cent) 



APPENDDC VII 


A CHILD’S USE OF MEDU OTHER 
THAN TELEVISION 


The reUUonsliip between use of the other mass media and television 
was discussed in Chapter 4, "What a Child Uses Television For," Infonnation 
on childrm’s attitudes totvard the diiTereat media, and certain other details, are 
in Chapter 3, "How a Child Uses Television" However, our data include con* 
siderablo informatioa on use of each of the other mass media individual!)', in- 
fonnab'oa which was not pertinent to that chapter, but some of which we want 
to present in this appendU. 

Radio 

Although radio has found televition a formidable competitor, it has no'cr* 
theless nude a secure place for itself with children as (a) a music medium, ud 
(b) a secondary medium to be enjoyed while the child is doing something else. 

Radio is often the first medium %vilh which the child comes into contact, but 
his first experiences aro us^laUy overhearing the program selections of a parent 
or sibling— his mother's soap operas or b(g sister s favorite disc Jockey program. 

In the early school years, the child Usiens to the radio, on the a\-crage, about 
30 hour a day. This listening to a great cxieiu is accompaniment to other activi* 
ties: eating, reading, or playing. He docs not. typically, give radio his whole 
attention In this period, os he does to television. Radio really becomes important 
for tlio child for the first time as be approaches tbo teen years, the years when 
popular music becomes important for him. There is a sharp rise in radio listen* 
ing during the teens, and there is also a rise in the attention given it. Through 
the radio, the child maintains ^cf contact with many of his teen-age idols and 
keeps up on the current hit tunes. There it also a certaia amount of listening to 
news and sports events on radio, but it is primarily a music medium during these 
years, and the disc joAcy and popular singer are the chief personalities it intro* 
duces to children. 

Because popular inusie is somewhat morn important, and achieves its impor* 
tance somewhat earlier, to girls than to boys, girls make more use of radio than 
do boys thrmighout all the school yean. Girls are more avid music listeners. 
Boys tend, on the other hand, to bear more news and, of course, more sports 
tlum do girls. And there Is a small, bat loyal minority, chlefiy boys, wlus aro 
interested in radio as hi-fi and, la aaayot these cases, as a purveyor of serious 
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music. This minority is especially interesting to us because it ordinarily requires 
an active as opposed to a passive interest these youngsters leam to wire ampli- 
fiers and tuners, and often build this hobby into a lifework in engineeiing or 
natural sdence. 

There is no apparent relationship behveen mental ability and amoimt of 
time devoted to raio listening. But high school children with lower IQ’s in a 
number of cases seem to make more use of radio news. (By contrast, c h i ldr en 
with high IQ's make more use of the newspaper.) The reason for this may be 
that the more intelligent children prefer the more complete treatment of news 
in print, or that they prefer to give nevvs their whole attention, rather than ab- 
sorbing it, as they absorb most radio stiinuli, while doing something else. 

The teen-ager devotes more time to radio than to any other medium except 
television. Such an allocation of time would be impossible if radio use were not 
mosdy simultaneous with other activities. Practically every child says that he 
habitually does something else while listening to the radio. This habit of using 
radio as a simultaneous medium grows stronger with age, and girls are more 
hkely to engage in it than boys. 'The side activities are usually studying and 
reading. The high school student typically studies with a background of radio 
music, as one of these children told us, listening to the music with 'balf an ear.” 
This ^vision of attention— the eyes for studying, the ear (or boll an ear) for 
entertainment— needs to be studied as a leat^og process. 

Over half the teen-agers say they select a station and leave the receiver 
tuned there for hours, while the parade of disc jockeys and hit tunes continues. 
‘The proportion of girls tuning their sets this way is significantly larger than that 
of hoys. 

The general picture of radio use is one of a much greater passivity even than 
television viCN^ing. Children turn on the receiver, open the textbooks, and let 
the disc jockey choose their background entertainment. 

Movies 

Like radio, the movies were hard hit by the advent of television. But whereas 
radio has apparently rallied and found a solid place for itself as a purveyor of 
popular music and as a background for studying and reading, the movies have 
seemingly not found a ne^v place for themselves. 

This last statement needs qualification. There are so many movies now on 
television that children may well be seeing more movies now than they saw be- 
fore television. But they are seeing fewer in the theater. Elementary siiool chil- 
dren in San Francisco now average htlle more than one movie a month in a 
theater. Inthe teen years, movie-going increases slowly until in the twelfth grade 
students are seeing, on the average, a htlle over two a month in San Frandsco. 
Tbe increase of movie-going in fhe teens is significantly larger for children of 
lower mental ability. 

In addition to the rising frequency of movie theater attendance in the 
the social use of movie-going changes as the child enters adolescence. Attend- 
ance with parents falls to 12 per cent in the eighth grade and 5 per cent in the 
tenth. On the other hand, the frequency of going to the movies alone also de- 
CTeascs from the eighth grade on. This is especially true in the case of boys. 
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who have through the elementary years gone alone to moviei much oftener than 
girls. Now tlio percentage of hoy* who go more often alone to movies declines 
almost to zero. Furthermore, tastes in films change around ages eleven to thir* 
teen. As the animated cartoons were succeeded in favor by the Westerns, so now 
these are elbowed out of top position by the love pictures, and the horsy heroes 
are succeeded by the romantie lovers. This change happens more quickly vitth 
girls than with boys, as would be eq^cctod. inasmudi as girls are usually ahead 
of boys in the maturation process. 

These changes may point to the nkhe that theater movies are carving for 
themselves against the hard competition of television. Movies are better social 
experience than is television. They provide a reason to go out socially, to meet 
one’s peers, and to date. This Is why the frequency of “going alone” or goiog 
with parents to the movies falli oS so sharply in the teen years. 

It is an open question whether television movies are contributing to tbe 
prestige of films. Children undoubtedly watch many of these pictures, but when 
they talk about them, they often mention that the pictures arc out of date in 
costumes, customs, or language, that they are cut, or that they are full of com- 
mercials at awkward places. It would be interesting to know whether these free 
movies on television are doing harm to the prestige of movies because they are 
presented In on unfavorable manner and because they take away some of the 
excuse for going to movie theaters, or whether they ore raising ^e prestige of 
the movies because they underline the superiority of the big Uieater screen to 
the tiny picture tube of the television set 

\Vhatever the true impact of televised motion pictures, it is dear (hat movies 
ore no longer such a shining symbol for children as they ooce were. 

Books 

Books are the first medium with which most children become well ac- 
quainted. This is through the stories their poreots read to them from books, 
and from the children’s picture books which are now available eves in the 
supermarket and drugstore. Story reading remains important to children until 
some time after they themselves leam to read. Then the child gradually sub- 
stitutes the relatively easy books which he can read himself for the more difficult 
ones which must be read to him. 

Tbe amount of book reading increases from tbe first grade through tbe sixth. 
The average is between one and two books per month, not counting school 
texts. Supposedly, in-school reading is considCTahle, and in summer time it is 
assumed that out-of-schooI reading increases. 

After the sixth grade, book reading during school months decreases. By tbe 
twelfth grade, the average is less than one book per month. Homework is more 
demanding, books are thicker. 

For the first few years, boys seem to read more than girls. But beginning 
vvith the fifth or sixth grade, girls Incxease their book reading, and thereafter 
their average is higher than that of the boys. 

Book reading goes by families. Families where tbe mother or father or both 
read heavily invariably have heavy readers among the children. Parents’ educa- 
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6oq correlates strongly with book reading by children, and so does social class 
or status. 

Children’s intelligence also makes a difference. Brighter children read more 
books, and there is a small group constituting about 6 per cent of the brighter 
children, who from the eighth grade on read nine or more books a month. This 
subgroup helps to make up for smne 30 per cent of the entire sample who said 
they had read no book outside of sdiool in the past month. 

^Vbat do they read? A bewildering number and diversity of books. Stories, 
of course, are what they chiefly select. Up to the sixth grade, books about every- 
day life, science, distant places and people, and other nonstoiy topics fill less 
than 15 per cent of their reading time. Biography and history begin to appear 
in the lists of titles by the third grade, and by the fifth or sixth grade, a few 
titles suggesting a hobby or vocational interest are found. In the high school 
years, one sees three patterns in addition to the apparently impattemed di- 
versity. One group, chiefly boys, is reading bobby books— automobiles, radio, 
mountain climbing, flying, and so on. Still another group, more girls than boys, 
is reading light romance-probably to the accompaniment of their disc jockeys 
on the radio. A third, very small group is reading in a voracious manner— taking 
half a dozen volumes from the library at a time, gulping down Dickens, Thomas 
Wolfe, Scott, and many others. 

In children's lists of books read are many w’eU-known titles that have given 
pleasure to earlier generations. In the fifth and sixth pades, for example, the 
most mentioned were almost entirely old favorites: Black Beauty, Little Women, 
Wizard of Oz, Heidi, Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer, and Treasure Island. But 
e%’en these great old favorites attracted only a tiny percentage of the votes for 
the book “most enjoyed during the past year.” The significant feature of the 
data on book titles was the spread, rather ihan the concentration. 

If one can guess at television’s effect on book reading, one can point to the 
40 per cent of the San Frandsco teen-age sample who seem to read no books 
outside school during the school months. But in Teletown only 20 per cent of the 
tenth-grade children reported reading no books; in Radiotown 15 per cent re- 
ported reading no books. This, at least, can be said: the children’s incidental 
remarks when we talked to them about books, the prestige ratings described in 
Chapter 3, and their willingness to recall lilies and to name fevorites, all suggest 
that children feel little, if any, less respect for books than did the children of an 
eaiber generation. 

ifagorines 

In the first year of school, less than half the children have any regular con- 
tact with magazines. Their acqu a i ntan ce with magazines broadens as their 
reading skill increases. By the age of tvvelve, more than three-quarters of the 
children make some use of magazines, and by the time they are in the eighth 
grade, they are sampling at least three or four magazines a month, on the average. 
Throughout high school, the magazine audience grows larger {84 per cent in 
the eighth grade, 87 in the tenth, 92 in the twelfth), but they read, on the 
average, slightly fewer magazines t^rh. 

Brighter children tend to be somewhat heavier magazine readers than others. 
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We have found no significant rel^onships betvveen parents’ education and 
children's magazine reading, but have found a relationship between occupation 
and magazine reading. Magazine reading apparently increases with income. 

Children typically begin their magazine reading with children’s and picture 
magazines. They leaf through the picture journals before they read anything. 
In the early school years, a third of a diild's magazina reading is likely to be in 
the children’s magazines, a third In picture magazines, and the other third widely 
spread. As they grow older and leam their sex roles, boys tend to read more 
hobby, sports, and news magazines. Girls read more screen and confession mag> 
azincs. A little later, when they become devotees of Clamour, Mademoiselle, and 
similar pubh'catioQs, they (end to read less in. (ha pulps. Both sexes read a solid 
core of picture, general, news, and quality magazines. 

Our results indicate that girls are somewhat more likely to select a particular 
story or article from a magazine than are boys, who axe more likely to pick up a 
magazine and ‘'just read.” 

Comic booJca 

Reading of comic books begins, typically, at a very early age. The child 
looks at the pictures in a comic book brought in by an older brother or sister. 
Often his parents read the comic strips in the newspaper to him. When he himeli 
becomes old enough to read, the comics are the first newspaper content he sdects, 
The purchase and reading of comic books is something he often learns as role 
behavior of older siblings or companions. If the child is typical, his comic 
reading increases until about the eighth grade, when it declines swiftly. The 
median number of comic books read each month by eighth-grade boys is about 
4,5. By the twelfth grade, the figure has faDen to less than one a month. 

There are large blocks of children in the early grades who read nine or more 
comic books monthly, but there are also sizable blocks of children who read no 
comic books. 

Who are the heavy comic readers? Boys generally read more Comic books 
than girls. Mental abih^ has little influence in the first six grades, but after that 
children of lower mcn^ ability remain heavy comic readers, while higher- 
intelligence children read fewer comic books and finally cease reading them en- 
tirely. Heavy readers are more likely to bo found in homes where parents have 
had only a high school education or less, and in lower-class rather than middle- 
class families. After the fifth or sixth grade, the heavy readen also tend to be 
heavy viewers of television and frequent movie-goers. Cirls who read comics 
ore more likely to read confesuon and screen magazines. In short, comic book 
reading falls into the patterns of media use discussed in Chapter 0. 

Newspapers 

The newspaper is usually the last of the mass media to which the child is 
introduced. It is not until the age of seven that any substantia] number of chil- 
dren read the newspaper, even a few dmes a month. A few children have the 
comicstripsreadto them as early as the age of four, and this is the usual method 
of introduction to this medium. 

When children start to read the newspaper for themselves, the comics are 
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usually their first content choice. Comic reading comes to its peak about the 
fourth grade, and rides on a gently falling plateau throughout the rest of the 
school years. The first signs of rounded readership of the newspaper are seen 
about the eighth grade. Before that, both boys and girls read the comics, boys 
read some sports, girls read some columns, and they sample the rest of the news- 
paper lightly. 

The newspaper gets no great amount of daily use until about the seventh or 
eighth grade. At that stage, more girls than boys read the paper at least several 
times a week— the girls are ahead of boys in maturation. But an impressive in- 
crease in the proportion of boys regularly reading the newspaper has taken place 
by the tenth grade. About 90 per cent of boys in that grade say they read the 
paper regularly, compared with only 81 per cent of the girls. By the twelfth 
grade, there is httle difference between the boys and girls. 

Intellectual ability correlates positively urilh ne%vspapcr reading. Not only are 
the brighter students more likely to read the paper; they are also likely to begin 
earlier. There are also differences in content selection related to intelligence. 

Indeed, Just as it is possible (as described in Chapter 6) to establish typol- 
ogies of me«lia users, so it is possible to establish typologies of newspaper users. 
Some children apparently use the newspaper diiefiy for entertainment, some 
strictly as a news source, and some (the majority) for both news and entertain- 
ment. The proportion of strictly entertainment users declines with age. Where 
a child fits into these typologies is highly correlated to whida media-use typology 
he fits: entertainment users of the newspaper are generally fantasy users of the 
fwatt media at large; news users of the newspaper are generally reality users of 
the mass media. Low intelligence and low sodoeconomic family background are 
both related to entertainment use of the newspaper. And the child who is in a 
state of confiict with his parents also is more likely than those vrithout conflict 
to use the newspaper chiefly for entertainment. 


Table Vll-1. pEBCorrACE or CioLDiiEN Makinc "Fatoly Recui.ah’' Use of Misia, 
IN Grades Otis TO Four (San Francuco) 




TV 

lUiii, 

Mevi« 

Comici 

Magi- 

Book. 

New.- 

First grade 

. . . . 210 

95 

45 

41 

47 

21 

66 

47 

Second grade 

. . . . 317 

96 

53 

60 


29 

74 

62 

Third grade 

.... 240 

93 

62 

77 

76 

42 

70 

93 

Fourth grade 

.... 263 

97 

63 

83 

60 

39 

71 

97 


Table VlI-2. Pebcentace or CaiLcitEN Usinc Media on Any Given Day, 
IN Grades Price AND Six (San priANOsco) 



Fifth grade 252 74 25 3 5 5 23 19 

Sixth grade 262 74 32 3 8 6 17 22 
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Table Vll-3. Hours Spctrr bt Coildrem Listeiong tq Radio ok Avzsiace 

School Day (San Fiukciscx), Rocky Mountain Towns, 

Radiotowk and Toktown, Canada ) 

By Grada and Sex 


Secea4 FounE Sljcth Eltbth Teath TweUth 
if Cnia if Grade AT Cnda if Ctuie if Gracia If Crada 

San Fnmcisco 


Boys 159 0.9 137 I.O 142 1.0 114 0.9 85 1.8 123 1.8 

Ciih 158 1.3 126 1.2 120 1.5 105 1.8 116 2.3 109 2.0 

Rocky Mountain 
towns 

Boys 377 0.8 332 1.2 

Gills 351 1.0 364 2.0 

Tele town 

Roys 91 0.8 88 1.2 

Cirb 103 1.1 09 2.2 

Rediotown 

Boys 49 3.0 TO 2.8 

Girb 61 4.2 45 4.1 


Table MM. Median Hours SraeT et CtoLnEN Listening to Radio on Average 
ScuoolDay (San Fniwosco. Rocxr Moontain Towns, ToftowN, Canada) 

By Menul Ability and Grade 


Meotai 

AtuUW 

w 

Sidli 

Crada 

N 

Eisbtb 

Ccada 

S 

Crada 

N 

TweUlB 

Crada 













43 

1.3 








123 

1.2 

120 

2.9 

137 

1.9 

Low 



53 

1.2 

49 

1.9 

49 

2.1 

Rocky Mountain 


















. 216 

1.5 








. 320 

0.9 







Low 

. 169 

0.7 

















. 73 

0.9 








. 76 

1.1 







Iasw 

. 4S 

1.4 




1.7 
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Table VII-5. Percentage or Ciuldrek Ljsteninq to Various Types or 
Radio Programs, by Grads and Sex ( Sak Francisco ) 


Populw Quslcal 

N Miulo New! Muiio 


EigKtlt giade: 

Boys 114 70.2 28.0 5.2 

Gills lOS 84.8 17.1 5.8 

Tenth grade: 

Boys 85 81.1 20.2 9.4 

Gills 118 91.4 17.2 2.9 

Twelfth grade: 

Boys 123 81.3 21.9 6.6 

Girls 109 84.4 16.5 9.2 


Table VU-6. Percentage or ChtloremListentnc to Radio News (San Francisco, 
Roarf JtJotwTAiN Tosmiv Telstomo^ and R-t^ozorowy, Cwam ) 

By Mental Ability and Grade 


Abdjty 

Slith 

N Citds 

Ei^ 

N Cnd* 

Teeth 

H Cttde 

N 


San Francisco 

High 

Middle 

Low 


43 18.e 

123 19.5 

53 34.0 

32 15.6 

120 17.0 

49 24.5 

46 

137 

49 

19.6 

17.2 

26.5 

Rocky Mountain 
towns 

High 

Middle 

Low 

218 20.5 

320 19.1 

169 14.8 


163 31.3 
326 21.2 

204 20.1 



Tele town 



Middle 

73 29.6 

76 32.4 

45 46.3 


28 25.0 
loo 25. 3 

54 15.1 



Radiotown 

High 

Middle 

Low 

14 3S.5 

57 23.2 

38 37.8 


39 46.2 

33 27.0 

38 39.5 
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Table VlI-7. Peecentace or CKiuutct Wao Do Souettong While Listeninc 
TO -niE Radio ( San Francisco, Rocey Mountain Towns, 

Teletowk and Raoiotown, Canada) 

By Grade and Sex 


Ocea* 

N Often tlpBiUr 


SenU GRADE 

Rocky Mountain 


towns 

Boys 377 48.7 31.2 

Girls 3S1 58.4 31.9 

Teletown 

Boys gi 50.5 36.3 

Girb 103 59.2 33.0 

Radiotovra 

Boys. 49 44.9 38.7 

Girls fli 47.5 42.8 

EtGHTU GRADS 

San Francisco 

Ooyi 114 5S.3 29.8 

Girls lOS 74.3 21.0 

tXKTHCfUDE 

Son FraaeiKO 

Boys 8S 58.8 35.3 

Girb 116 74.1 20.7 

Rocky Mountain 
towns 

Boys 332 63.3 28.9 

Girb 364 82.T IS.T 

Teletown 

Boys,, S8 58.1 33.7 

Girb 09 76.8 22.2 

Radiotown 

Boys 70 55.7 38.0 

Girb 45 60.7 31.1 

TWXLmi GRADE 

SanFrandsco 

Boys 123 69.1 26.8 

Girb 109 73.4 21.1 


Never 


Not As* 
coUmed 


4.0 

3.3 
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Table VII-S. Amount op Unseleciipe Radio Listening (San Fbanosco) 
By Grade and Sex 


ApptictUon of Qo««tlon* 


Ap^iei Appllet Doem't Dc€m't 

AplAUs Prop Fi^y Apply Apply No 

N FuQp Much Wen Alucb etAU Answer 


Eighth grade: 

Boys 114 30.7 20.2 15.8 12.3 17.5 3.5 

Girls 103 47.8 15.2 14.3 5.7 9.5 7.6 

Tenth grade: 

Boys 83 28.2 22.3 11.8 14,1 11.8 11,8 

Girls 116 43.7 14.7 12.1 15,5 8.6 3.4 

Twelfth grade: 

Boys 123 34.9 18.7 13.0 13.0 17,1 3.3 

Girls 109 39.4 27.5 11.9 11.9 7.3 1.8 


* *^0 y<m icleci > nAia lUUaiiesAliutteiiTetBe Aiel tBcrt {cs bonnF* 


Tabl« VlI-9. Medun Number op Movies Attended in La»t Month ( San Fbancssco, 
RocxT Mountain Towns, Tesjbtown and Radiotdwn, Canada) 

By Grade and Sex 



N 

SuFna* 

N 

Boekr 

N 

Tel*. 

town* 

n 

BeAim' 

town 

Sixth grade: 









Boys 



377 

2.2 

91 

0.5 

49 

4.2 

Ckli 



331 

2.2 

103 

0.4 

61 

4.4 

Eighth grade: 









Boys 

114 

1.8 







Girls 

1U3 

1.7 







Tenth grade: 









Boys 

83 

1.4 

332 

2.0 

86 

0.3 

70 


Girls 

116 

1.4 

364 

2.4 

99 

1.2 

45 

4.1 

Twelfth grade: 









Boys 

123 

1.2 







Girls 

109 

1.2 








* then era no movie tbeelat ia Teleli>wii, 
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Table VII-IO. Mediak Ncubes op Movies Attended m Iast Motmi (Sam 
Franosco, Rocky Modktaim Towns, Teletown and 
JU oioTOwN, Canada) 

By ^tental Ability Grade 


Mental 

AbUitr 

N 


N 

El^ 

Ciade 

N 

Teatb 

Ci*da 

N 


San Francisco 









High ...... 



43 

1.6 

32 

1.6 

48 

2.2 

Middle 



123 

2.0 

120 

2.2 

137 

2.0 

Low 



53 

2.1 

49 

2.3 

49 

2.1 

Rocky Mountain 


















. 216 

2.0 



163 

1.9 



Middle 

. 320 

2.2 



326 

2.2 



Low 

. 109 

2.5 



204 

2.4 



Teletown 










73 

0.4 



28 

0.5 



Middle 

. 78 

0.5 



100 

0.8 



low 

45 

0.4 



54 

1.1 



Radiotown 









High 

14 

3.5 



39 

3.9 



Middle 

. 57 

4.7 



38 

4.2 



Low 

. 33 

4.1 



38 

3.8 
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Tabix VII- IL ArmroAMCE at Movies Alone or with Otiiebs ( San Francisco, 
Rocey Mountain Towns, Teletown* and RADIOTo^vN, Canada) 

By Grade sad Ses 



w 

AlDDe 

With 

Someone 

No 

Answer 



filZTU CRA1>E 



Rocky Mouatain 
towns 


, 377 

7.5* 

91.2* 

1.3* 


. 351 

5.9 

00.1 

5.0 

Teletown 


. 91 

5.5 

79.1 

1S.4 


. 103 

1.9 

84.5 

13.6 

Radiotiiwn 

Boys 

. 49 

18.4 

79.0 

2.0 

Gills 

. 81 

3.3 

ElCifTQ CRASS 

96.7 

0 

San Frandsco 

Boyi 

. 11-1 

14.0 

84.2 

2.8 

Girls 

. 105 

1.9 

TENTS CRASS 

95.2 

2.9 

San Francisco 

Boys 

. 85 

7.1 

91.7 

1.2 

Girls 

. lie 

1.7 

95.7 

2.6 

Rocky MouoUin 
towns 

Boys 

. 332 

10.6 

86.3 

3.1 

Girls 

.. 364 

2.7 

93.4 

3.9 

Teletows 

Boys 

.. 88 

0 

87.2 

12.8 

Gills 

.. 99 

1.0 

87.9 

11.1 

Radiotown 

Boys 

.. 70 

10.0 

82.9 


Girls 

.. 45 

2.2 

TWn.PTB CRASS 

07.8 

0 

San Francisco 

Boys 

.. 123 

8.1 

89.4 



.. 109 

0.9 

96.3 

2.8 


* Tien (n no movie l^eetcn Id TelHown. 
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Table VU-IZ. Atondancb at Movies with Otuebs { Sak FiiANQsco, 
HocEY Mountain Towns, Teleiown* and Raoiotown, Canada) 

By Grade aad Sex 



N 

With 

Perentf 

With Smneooe 
ofOwDAga 

Not As- 
ceitatned 



sum CRASS 



Rocky MouDtaia 
towns 

Boys 

. 377 

13.4X 

82.2S 

4.4S 

Girls 

. 351 

17.9 

77.1 

5.0 

Teletown 

Boys 

. 91 

41.S 

45.1 

13.2 

Girls 

. 103 

47. e 

40.8 

11.7 

Radiotown 

Boys 

. 49 

10.2 

87.3 

2.0 

Girls 

. 81 

18.0 

EtCHnl dUSE 

80.3 

1.8 



. 114 

12.3 

84.2 

3.5 

Girls 

. 105 

12.4 

TENTH CRADB 

83.8 

3.8 



. 85 

4.7 

89.4 

5.9 

Girls 

. lie 

s.e 

87.1 

4.3 

Rocky Motmtain 


. 332 

5.4 

ei.6 

3.0 

Ctols 

. 384 

4.4 

90.6 

5.0 



. 86 

8.1 

79.1 

12.8 

Girls 

. 99 

9.1 


12.1 



. 70 

11.4 



Gtls 

45 

2.2 

rWKLFTB aiADE 

97.8 

0.0 



. 123 




Gfrls 

. 108 





* There Are bo x&ovie theetm in Tcletowa. 
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Tasls vn-13. liNmxciivE Choice of Moncf ( San Francisco, Rocet Mocntaih 
Towns, Tci-EnraTt and Radiotown, Canada) 

By Meatal Ability asd Grade 


^fental 

AbOitr 

N 

ApDlicatloB o( Statement* 
Doesn^ Apply Applic* 

orDoeaa’t atl.east 

UttchApply FalilyWell 




SIXTH CRASE 



Rocky Mt towns 


216 

68.85 

29.82 

1.42 


026 

56.0 

41.2 

2.8 

Low 

169 

36.1 

60.3 

3.6 

Teletown 


73 

63.8 

30.1 

4.1 

Middle 

76 

57.9 

34.2 

7.9 

Low 

45 

37.8 

48.9 

13.3 

Radiotown 

High 

14 

57.1 

42.9 


Middle 

57 

59.6 

33.6 

1.8 

Low 

OS 

42.1 

BUITU CIUSS 

50.0 

7.9 

SanFrasdsco 

Hi^ 

40 

59.8 

37.9 

2.3 


. 120 

55.3 

34.9 

9.8 

Low 

. 53 

56.6 

TENTB CRASS 

34.9 

7.5 

San Fraodsco 

High 

. 32 

78.2 

21.8 


huddle 

. 120 

64.2 

31.8 

5.0 

Low 

. 49 

28.6 

53.6 

18.4 

Rocky Ml towns 


. 163 

».2 

37.4 

7.4 

huddle 

. 326 

58.9 

30.4 

10.7 

Low 

. 204 

54.9 

37.8 

7.3 

Teletown 



. 28 

67.9 

32.1 


huddle 

. 100 

67.0 

31.0 

2.0 

Low 

54 

53.6 

40.7 

3.7 

Radiotown 

High 

. 39 

•ra.5 

15.4 


huddle 

. 38 

68.4 

28.9 

2.6 

^ 

. 38 

57.9 

TWELFTH CHASE 

39.S 

2.6 

San Francisco 

Hi^ 

48 

67.4 

30.4 


huddle 

137 

52.6 

45.7 

3.7 

Low 

.. 49 

40.8 

57.2 

2.0 

* *Uo<t movie* appeal to 

m*.' 
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Table Vn«14, XfEDiAN Nouber or Book* Heao A{ontiily ddhino School T^3\m 
ouncDB School (San Francisco, Rocky Mowtain Towns, 

T^letown and Rajmotown, Canada) 

By Grade and Sex 


Secoad Faartb Suti Slgbth Tattb TinUti 
f/ Ciada N Grade V Cnde V Crada N Grade f/ Grade 


San Francisco 

Boys 159 1.2 137 1.9 142 1.7 114 1.4 85 0.8 123 0.8 

Girls 158 1.0 126 1.6 120 2.5 lOS 1.7 116 1.1 109 0.9 

Rocky Mountain 
towns 

Boyt 377 2.3 332 1.7 

Gills 3S1 3.5 364 2.2 

Teletown 

Boys 01 1.9 86 1.1 

Girls 103 3.0 99 2.7 

Radiotown 

Boys 49 1.1 70 2.3 

Girls 81 2.5 45 3,3 


Table V1M5. Per<3ntace op CatLCReK Readino No Books in Last Month ovkko 
School Tsus ovtside School (San Francisco, Rocet Mountain 
Towns, RAOiorowNAND Televown, Canada) 

By Grade and Sex 


Slctb Eitbtb Tentb TweUtB 

N Grade N Crede N Grade N Grade 


San FVaocisco 

Boys 114 34.2 85 41.2 123 41.4 

Girls 105 30.9 116 25.0 109 40.4 

Rocky Mountain 
towns 

Boys 377 12.2 332 13.S 

Girls 351 6.9 304 9.S 

TeletoHN 

Boys 91 15.4 86 25.6 

Girls 103 7.8 99 18.2 

Radiotown 

Boys 49 18.3 TO 20.0 

Gtrb 61 14.6 45 6.7 
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Table Vn-16. Median Number or Boois Read Monthly (San Francssco, 
Rocky Mountain Towns, Teleiown and Radiotown, Canada) 

By Mental Alnlify and Grade 


Mcnttl 

Ability 

N 

Sixth 

Gixde 

N 

Eigblh 

Grade 

N 

Tenth 

Grade 

N 

Twelfth 

Grade 













43 

2.2 

32 

1,0 

46 





123 

1.2 

120 

0.9 

137 

0.8 




53 

1.1 

49 

0.9 

49 

0.8 

Rocky Mountain 









towns 










216 

3.7 



163 

2.2 



Middle 

320 

2.6 



326 

1.8 



Low 

169 

2.3 



204 

1.8 



Teletown 









High 

73 

3.4 



2S 

2.8 



Middle 

76 

2.9 



100 

1.7 



Low 

45 

2,2 



54 

1.7 



Radiotown 









lligh 

U 

3.0 



39 

3.8 



Middle 

57 

2.2 



33 

2.7 



Low 

3d 

1,5 



38 

2.5 




Table V1[>17. Readinc or Boou by Childrsi, Acid &*10. 
IN THE Last Sa Months (San Francisco} 



Meu Number 
of Boohl Bead 
by Quid 

N 

Mother read in last sU months: 

4 or more books 

3.3 


1-4 books 



No books 

2.2 

138 

Father's education: 

High school or lus 

2.2 


Some college 


81 

Sodoeconomie status of famiW: 


2.2 


Middle 

3.5 

172 
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Tabi£ VlI-18. PmcESTAGZ or OoLDSEM Woo Read Macazdvxs dchinc SaiooL Veah 
(San Francisco, Rocky Mountain Town^ Teletowh and Radiotor-n, Canada) 
B/ Gnule and Sex 



tt 

Sixth 

Grade 

N 

ElfiXtb 

Grade 

N 

Tenth 

Grade 

N 

Twallth 

Grade 

San Francisco 









Boys ........ 



114 

78* 

85 

88* 

123 

Q2S 

Girls 



105 

92 

118 

86 

109 

92 

Rocky XIountain 









towns 









Boys 

377 

MX 



332 

88 



Girls 

351 

87 



364 

68 



Teletown 









Boys 

81 

82 



66 

66 



Girls 

103 

84 



99 

89 












Boys 

49 

74 



70 

93 



Girls 

(11 

82 



45 

96 




Table V1I«19. Median Nuubes op XIacazineb Read per XIontu oviunc Scdool X'eaa 
(San Francisco, Rocxy XIountain Towns, T ajero^vw and Radiotown, Canada) 
By Crad« Bod Sec 



N 

sixth 

Grade 

N 

Eighth 

Grade 

N 


N 

T»cU(h 

Grade 













114 

3.7 

85 

4.7 

123 


Girls 



105 

4.4 

116 

3.1 

109 

3.3 

Rocky XIountain 



















377 

3.3 







Girls 

351 

3.6 

















91 

2.3 







Girls 

103 

2.0 

















40 





5.0 



Citif 

H 

2.3 
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Ta&le VII-20. Median Ncmoek or Macazinw Read NfornitLT ( SaN Fiuncuco, 
Rocky Mountals Toxins, Tuxtow-n and nADioroM-N, Canada) 

By Mcnul AbBity Bsd CraJo 


Mnitil 

AbUlty 

.V 

SutN 

CrftJ« 

H 

E<«bU> 

CntW 

N 

TcnlN 

Ct*d« 

N 

CimW 

San FrancUco 









High 



43 

5.2 

32 

4.8 

40 

3.4 

Middlo 



123 

2.2 

120 

4.1 

137 

3.7 

Low 



53 

4.7 

49 

3.7 

49 

2.0 

Rocky Mt. towns 








High 

. 210 

4.0 



103 

4.2 



Middlo 

. 320 

3.4 



320 

3.2 



Low 

. 109 

3.0 



2B1 

3.1 



Tclclown 









High 

73 

3.4 



2S 

3.8 





. 70 

1.7 



100 

3.1 



Low 

. 4S 

2.1 



54 

2.2 



Radlotovvn 









High 

. 14 

3.0 



39 

0.0 



Middlo 

57 

2.3 



3S 

3.9 



Low 

.. 33 

1.6 



33 

3.0 




Taale VIX>21. &(oit PncrauuD Cayxcoiu&i or ^tACAzixn (San 
FAANOSCO ANOTtURO^'K, CaNaDa)* 

By Ccail« ood Sex 





rrdaro 







Sa 

•Bd 


Qual- 






Cesad Nnn 

si<a>.X:ic. 

icr 

OtW 

<nt«is«d 









Teletown 








Boys 

91 

19.8 

50.S 1.1 

8.8 





103 

11.7 

50.5 l.o 

19.4 


l.o 

16.5 









San Francisco 








Boys 

114 

31.8 

25.3 1.8 

7.0 




Ciils 


28.7 

21.9 1.9 

23.8 


19.1 

0.7 









San Francisco 








Boys 

85 

33.8 

29.5 1 2 

4.2 




Gills ...... 

Teletown 


32.7 

19.7 3.4 

29.3 

1.7 

6.0 

9.5 

Boys ...... 

80 

43.5 

41.4 2.3 






99 

14.1 

48.4 1.0 

30.3 


1.0 

5.1 








San Francisco 








Boys 

123 

34.9 

34.7 10.6 





Girls 


23.9 

45.8 4.0 

11.9 

3.7 

5.5 

4.0 

* "Ti you could kecD 






iportl 

tor boys; pili' and woiUD'a magazinei for 

pxU. 
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Tahle Vll’22. Meouh N'cubeh or Cauic Bocks Bead Montult (San F^uncbco, 
Roccr Mountain Towns, Teletown ano Rabiotown, C^ada) 

B)' Gndo and Sex ' 


N 


Foiuth SUtb Elghtii Tentli Twelfth 
GiAde tt Crede N Crede f/ Crede N Crtdo 


Sea Freadeco 

Boyi 1S9 

Chli 158 

Bodcj’ MouaUia 


CiiU ... 
Teletowa 
Bon ... 
Clfli ... 
Bedlotswn 
Baye ... 
CtilS ... 


137 2.6* 142 114 4.S 85 3.0 123 0.9 

129 1.0* IM 1.4« lOS 3.3 118 1.3 109 0.7 


377 8.5 332 2.1 

351 4.7 354 0.6 

01 5.0 68 0.1 

103 4.0 69 0.1 

40 10.5 70 10.0 

01 10.2 45 8.8 


* Theie Sea Pfendico Sgum taey b« difliUr lows thea they thould be la comperisoa to tbo 
other towni, becauu eay aumbcc of comic* ova aioa we* •cored 6 la the first tst Sea Freaclsco grade*, 
whereei the full nuBbcr wt* evented in the total* foe the olha leaiplc*. 


Table VII-23. Mecun NmoER or Comic Books Bead Monthly (San Fbakcuco, 
Hoot Mountain Towns. Teletown and IUsiotown, Canada) 

By M«nUl Ability asd Grade 


Mealil 

Ahlbir 

N 

Cr^ 

H 

oS£ 

N 

Twelfth 

Grade 



SAN nuNatco 







32 

2.5 

46 

0.3 

Middle ... 



120 

2.2 

137 

0.3 

Low ..... 



49 

3.1 

49 

1.1 



BOOCY 

MOUNTAIN TOW74S 




... 21fl 

6.0 

163 

0.5 




... 320 

7.0 

326 

1.0 



Low 

... 109 

7.9 

204 






TOKTOWN 





.. 73 

5.0 

28 

0.4 




.. 70 

5.3 

100 




haw 

.. 45 

6.3 





Per cent ol cLlIdrea reading nine or more comic books monthly: 




Sea Fi 

taacaco 


Bedidown 










N 

Grade 

* 

Grade 


Grade 


.. 43 

SOX 

14 

&6X 

39 

SOX 


., 123 

25 

57 

93 

33 

55 


... 63 

24 

33 

89 

33 

07 
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Table VlI-24. Perceotace of NcaatEAPTRs aati Vebv Heavt Readers of 
C ouic Books (San FKiNasco} 

By Grade a&d Ses 



Table VII-23. Frequencf of Newefafcr Reaodcc ( San Franosco, Rocet 
Mountain Towns, TofiowN and RasiotOwn, Canada) 

By Grade and Sex 




E««rF Sna»l 

o*r P*>s*w««ii 

OaeVty 

a\Ve«k 

Seldom 
or Nfva 

Net Aa> 

ctertUBad 



SCCTU CRASE 




Rocky Mt tovi-ns 

Boy*. 

377 

50.7S 2$.2S 

11.5S 

10.7J 

1.9S 

Girls 

351 

51.2 22.6 

10.9 

4.2 


TektOM-B 

Boys 

91 

46.2 18.7 

16.5 

16.5 

2.2 

Girls 

103 

43.7 24.3 

23.3 

23.3 


RadioLowa 

Boys 

49 

28.5 26.5 

20.4 

21.5 

2.0 

Girls 

61 

39.3 36.1 

14.8 

9.8 


San Francisco 

Boys 

114 

44.7 28.9 

13.2 

12.3 


CirU 

103 

50.5 30.5 

8.6 

9.5 

1.0 

San Francisco 

Boys 

S5 

62.3 28,2 

5.9 


1.2 


116 

48.3 32.8 



Rocky kiL towns 

Boys 

332 

68.1 27.9 

S.l 




SB4 

69.2 18.3 

5.5 



TeJetouTi 

Boys 

S6 

61.1 22.1 



2.3 

Ciib 

Radiotown 

99 

52.5 26.3 

16.2 

16.2 

Boys 

70 

44.3 35.7 





45 

42.2 33.3 

17.8 

6.7 


San Frandsco 

Boys 

123 

63.2 24.3 

3.3 




109 

64.2 25.7 

5.5 

4.6 
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TxiUJt VlI-20. FnzQCSfCY or Kc^^tPAFEB nSAOINO ( nOCCT MotnfTAIN Totw») 
Oy Mesta) Ability uid Grade 


UcsUlAbOltr Evtor S«vcnlDin OoaDir SrUoa No 

MMiCraJa N Dtr «W*»k aWnk otNent Aenro 


Sixth Erado: 

High 21Q G3X 25S 72 52 

Middle 320 51 26 11 8 2 

Low ICO 31 24 18 21 3 

Tenth grade: 

High 103 75 17 4 3 

Middle 328 07 22 0 5 

Low 204 02 22 6 10 


Slitb X's £a.£3. p < .001, d/s 2 <<lallr vt. ctktf 

Toilli crida, X* s S.18, p< .02, 4/ s 2 (d^r vt. M)m> cUrgoriala 


Taulk Vn>27 . Catkcoiuej op Ncvipapes Reasdco (Rocet MotorrAiN Tohns) 
Dy Grade 


SUthG«»da(»s52) TtetkCttd* (N a 02) 

Soft Itud OnJt Son Uud Dotli 


Menul ablhtyt 

High 



Low 

Occupational (tatiu: 

NMdte<ollat 

Blue-collar 

Not claaadied 

High conflict with par- 
eoti over aipirations 
foTfeU 


20.7X 18.4S 32.n 

45.4 44.6 44.7 

29.8 32.3 19.0 

39.4 52.3 59.1 

39.4 33.9 30.0 

21.2 13.8 10.9 


34.3 27.0 26.5 


19. 5S 26. 5X 28.92 

38.2 39.7 47.3 

42.3 32.5 23.2 

35.0 46.6 51.6 

47.1 43.2 33.0 

17.9 10.0 10.4 


52.0 24.6 33.6 


‘‘Soft** ctlrforri Ct» 0 M wbo md «csto Mtip*. vtliuuu. bid bo baid ant. 'lUrd'* ca(ceo>7i 
IboM irha re^ bud nnt aed i—' bid bo ctoic ttilpb "Dotb' c*lvBo>ri lbo*» who retd ell typet 
ol oewipepcr coDteaL. 


Table VlI-28. NcwtFAFot Content Reas (San Francisco) 
By Grade 



Second 
Gnde 
{N = 94] 

Foortb 

Ceade 

(Wsl03) 

SUtb 

Grade 

(NsMS) 

Eigbdi 

Cttde 

(NsSlO) 

Testb 

Citde 

(NsSOl) 

TirelAb 

Cnde 

(NsSai) 


.. 562 

azx 

77* 

75* 

612 

592 


.. 3 

25 

27 

34 

42 

45 



2 






.. 6 

8 






.. 2 

4 

15 

20 

23 


Foreign newt . . 


5 

12 

30 

31 

40 



8 

10 




Coliunns 

.. 2 

12 

13 

32 

31 
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Tas(£ VlI-29. Part or Ne>tspapeh CtcoDnsf Would Mui Mojt 
(San pBANasco and T£LETO^vN, Canada) 

By Grado asd Sex 



EigtiO) C»d« 

Tenth Cruis 

TweUthCnule 



Gbit 


CliU 


Cltlj 

SuiTraodfco {N = l\i) 

(NslOS) 

{W = «5) 

(NsllB) 

(N=m) 

(N = 109) 

Local news 

3.52 

8.02 

16.52 

17.22 

11.42 

21.12 

News about the na> 







tional government 

o.g 

1.0 


2.6 

2.4 

0.9 

News from a foreign 







counby 

3.S 

2.0 

4.7 


4.1 

5.5 

Front page in general 

1Q.7 

17.1 

17.6 

11.2 

8.0 

18.3 

Sports news 

17.5 

1.0 

32.0 

5.2 

40.7 

3.7 

Local society news . . 




1.7 


4.6 

Editorial* 




0.9 


2.8 

TV or radio program 

4.4 

4.8 

2.4 

2.6 

2.4 


Columnist 

O.g 

14.3 


!5.5 

2.4 

16.5 

Comics 

43.9 

4S.7 

23.S 

35. 3 

18.7 

18.3 

Something else .... 

7.9 

3.8 

2.4 

7.8 

8.1 

5.5 



Siith Cn4* 

Tath Cnda 





Citl* 


Cbls 




(Nafil) 

(Ns 103) 

(NsSB) 

(NsM> 


Local sews 


. 6.62 

16.52 

2.32 

20.22 


News from a foreign country 






(otherthaatheU4.) 

1.1 


5.8 

3.0 


U.S. news 




1.2 



Sports news 


. 9.9 

1.0 

24.4 

3.0 


Editorials 


1.1 


3.5 

3.0 


TV orradio program . 


4.4 

2.0 

2.3 

5.1 


PnillTTlTlUf 



1.0 

1.2 

6.1 


Comics 


. 4S.I 

53.4 

32.6 

37.4 


Some advertlslDg . . . . 


. 2.2 

1.9 

5.8 

1.0 


Something else 


6.6 

3.9 

2.3 

3.0 


No answer 


. 23.1 

18.4 

18.6 

18.2 
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Table VII-30, Fbcqdekct op Discossinq the Day's Neas with Someone (Sak 
FiUNcasco, noczTMo&7rrAzvTomia,TeLETDinYANonAoroTOWK, Canada) 
By Grade aad Sex 




Discuu 

V«>7 Often 

NotDfMoxf 

Often 

NotAf' 

cetteloed 



flXTB CEASE 



Rocky Moustala towns 

Boys 

377 

28.2S 

69.02 

2.85 

Girls 

351 

33.4 

66.0 

0.6 

Teletown 

Boys 

fli 

2S.6 

68.1 

3.3 

Girls 

103 

34.0 

62.1 

3.9 

Radiotown 

Boys 

4Q 

10.2 

87.7 

2.0 

Girls 

61 

18.0 

EIClnH CEASE 

82.0 


S&aFraadsco 

Boys 

lU 

37.7 

61.4 

0.9 

Girls 

10$ 

29.5 

tenth cease 

69.5 

2.0 

San Francisco 

Boys 

M 

27.0 

71.7 

1.2 

Girls 

lie 

41.4 

58.0 

2.6 


Boys 


31.3 

67.2 

1.5 

Girls 

364 

45.1 

53.5 

1.4 

Teletown 

Boys 

66 

26.7 

69.8 

3.5 

Girls 


43.3 

55.8 

1.0 

Radiotowa 



18.6 

81.4 


Girls 

4$ 

62.2 

TWBXni CRASS 

37.8 



Boys 

123 

38.2 

60.2 

1.6 

Girls 

109 

44.0 


1.8 
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Table VlI-31. PnisoN with Whchj News Is Ducossed (San Fbanosco, 
Rocet Mountain Towns, Tex.etqwn and RADioromi, Canada) 

By Grads and Sex 



N 


SoneoDeTour 


Not As. 
fertsiimd 



SCCTU GRADE 



Rocky Mt. towns 







3T7 

38.9X 

36.25 



Giib 

. 351 

37.2 

43.2 

12.0 

7.6 

Teletown 






Boys 

21 

30.8 

42.9 

18.5 

9.9 

Girls 

. 103 

53.4 

34.0 

5.8 

6.8 

Radiotows 






Boys 

4S 

51.0 

34.7 

10.2 

4.1 

Girls 

. 61 

49.2 

36.1 

13.1 

1.6 



BCHIH GRADE 



San Fraataseo 






Boys 

. 114 

30.7 

43.9 

2.6 

22.6 

Girls 

. 105 

33.0 

41.0 

7.6 

13.3 



TENTH GRADE 



SsA Francisco 






Boys 

. 85 

23.2 

49.4 

0.4 

12.9 

Girls 

. 116 

33.6 

44.0 

10.3 

12.1 

Rocky Mt. towns 






B<^ 

. 332 

37.2 

48.6 

8.5 

5.7 

GltU 

. 364 

37.1 

49.9 

7.8 

5.2 

Teletows 






Boys 

. 66 

40.7 

44.2 

7.0 

8.1 

CirU 

.. 99 

49.5 

34.3 

4.0 

12.1 

Radiotown 







70 

40.7 

42.9 

10.0 

5.7 

Girls 

.. 45 

49.5 

44.4 

8.9 

6.7 



Two.Fm cnuDS 



San Francisco 






Boys 

.. 123 

32.5 

45.5 

7.3 

14.6 


.. 109 

34.9 

42.2 

10.1 

12.8 


Table V1I'.32. DiscussioNorNEwswriHiN Faxolt (San Fbanosco) 

By Father's Educational Level 
(/■•percent) 


Nfit F*"»**» 




Hi^Scbool 

High School 





(Ns: I«0) 

Discuss news: 

Often 

18 

31 


Only very important nes 

vs... 33 

43 


Rarely or not at all 



38 

Not ascertained 

2 

3 



AFFEKCIS VIII 


TABLES ON WHAT A CHILD USES 
TELEVISION FOR 

^ These tables are referred to particularlj/ in Chapter 4. 


Tabu Coupabisok or Sous Leis(mE*TiUE Bebavioas of Fibst>Grads 

Cbilbbeh in Towns wmi and wjiuotrr Tbxvisiok 



StOiMOWtt 

(W= 137) 

(Ns 173) 

Bedtime 

. S;02 

8fl3* 

Hours of sleep 

. 10.81 

10.64 

Age wbea movle-golag began 

. 4.06 

4.44* 

Comic books read per month 

. 4.32 

1.861 

Houn of radio listening on school days. 

. 1.29 

.691 


■ DiffaeocatlsUficuit It .OlUveL (DLSaamiignificutst .001 level. 


Tabu VIU*2. Viewinc Alone ob wna OmEB Feopu (San Fbanosco, 

HOCEY NtOWTAIM TOWNS, TELETOWN, CaMABA) 



S 

aionOhA 

Alaa* 

MnsOftes vltA 
Otba Fcepls 

KotAf 

(MtalwO 



Simi CAASE 



llocky hiouataia towns 


377 




Cirb 

351 

16.1 

81.2 

2.7 



91 

11.0 

85.7 

3.3 

Clris 

idJ 

0.8 

unuiu CRAOB 

89.3 

3.9 



114 

15.8 

81.6 

2.6 

Girls 

105 

17.1 

TXKTBCnASS 

60.0 

2.9 

San Francisco 


85 




Girls 

116 

9.5 

68.2 

4.3 

Bockv hiountaia towns 


332 





364 

24.4 

74.0 

1.6 

Teletown 


86 




Girls 

99 

10.1 

TWELTIBCfUDB 

80.6 

9.1 



123 

21.1 

76.4 


Girls 

109 

11.0 

86.2 

2.8 
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Table VIU-O. Person \ittu Wuou Television 1* Vizw-n> (San FaANOSco, 
Bocrv Mountain Towns, Teleiown, Canada) 

By and Sex 


MaoLcr ot SomcOM cpuUid* 
If iLa FaaDy tba FtmDjr 


SIXTH CRACK 

Bocln' Mountain towns 

Boys 377 80.3* 15.0* 

Girls 351 83.0 13.2 

Teletown 

Boys 91 74.7 10.8 

Girb 103 75-7 20.4 

DCiriH CRACK 

San Francisco 

Boys 114 82.5 14.0 

Girls 105 83-8 12.4 

TBOM CRACK 

San Francisco 

Boys 85 75.3 20.0 

Girls 110 77.6 15.5 

Boeky Mountain towns 

Boys 332 69.5 26.0 

Cirlj 364 72.3 24.7 

Teletown 

Boys...., 80 67.4 24.4 

Girls 99 63.0 26.3 

T W ELFTM CRACK 

San Frandsoo 

Boys 123 72.4 23.0 

Girls 109 69.7 26.6 


Aar^ 


3.8* 

3.2 


Table Vin-4. Fkbcentace or Children Who View Television Most Oitkn with 
Fabents (SanFrancdco) 

By Fathers Educational Level 


FttbcrDid 

Not Finn], 

IL^SclioiK 
(N = 160) 

Pstber Fioiibed 
Bigb School 
(W = 181) 

Father Had Soma 
CoBeaa Work 
(N C2 140) 

More o/tea view tnirli parents 83 

70 

70 

More often view alone 15 



Not ascertained 2 

0 

S 
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Taux VlII-5. Otjieb AcnviTOs Wnnx Viswwc Televuion (San Francisco} 
By Grade and Sex 


N 


OccuIoniU/ Never 




Eighth grade: 

Boys 114 

Girls 105 

Tenth grade: 

Boys 55 

Girls lie 

Twelfth grade: 

Boys 123 

Gills 109 


31.6S 39.SS 

38.0 44.8 


23.5 44.7 

21.6 sa.o 


22.8 46.3 

22.0 56.0 


22.82 6.12 

14.3 2.0 


24.7 7.1 

16.4 6.0 


26.8 4.1 

18.3 3.7 


Table Vlll‘6. A ciivuil s Encaced in Whux Viewing Telemsioh and While 
Xasteninc m Raoio (San Franosco) 

By Grade and Sex 


Study Set dkiDM Reed 


Work DeoM 


Awt 


Sixth grade: 

Boys 

Girls 

Eighth grade: 

Boys 

Girls 

Tenth grade: 

Boys 

Girls 


uxteninc to hadio 


142 2S.4ii 16.21 
120 51.4 10.5 


114 40.0 5.9 
105 52.6 7.8 


85 36.6 11.4 
118 43.0 6.7 


1.82 21.02 6.12 
1.0 21.0 30.5 


2.4 27.0 14.1 
0 12. B 37.1 


2.4 20.3 21.1 
14.7 43.6 22.8 


0.92 25.42 21.12 
9.5 18.0 5.7 


3.5 17.6 12.0 
7.8 25.0 9.5 


1.0 34.9 7.3 

24.8 10.0 7.3 


Sixth grade: 

Boys 

Girls 

Eighth grade: 

Boys 

Girls 

Tenth grade.* 

Boys 

Girls 


vrawwo TELEVISION 


142 16.7 10.3 
120 31.4 24.8 


114 16.5 28.2 
105 31.0 20.7 


85 19.S 29.3 
lie 2S.7 13.8 


4.4 5.3 4.4 

1.0 lO.S 13.3 


1,2 7.1 3.5 
0.9 10.3 8.6 


3.3 e.S 4.1 
0 10.1 18.3 


0 19.3 38.6 

1.9 21.9 17.1 


1.2 12.9 38.8 
0.0 31.9 24.1 


0.8 11.4 34.9 

0 33.9 22.0 
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Table VIII-T. Communication Behavior bt Ciolpren dj Teletown 
and IVadiotowNi Canada 
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Cndes N Mua FerCest SD CR 

Number of comic books 
read per mouth: 

Teletown 6,10 362 3.60 3.89 1 q,, 

Radiotown 6.10 222 7.92 3.47 ] 

(“How mtajr caznlo booki would yon cttlmMa yoa have (estl In lh« lott montA?“} 


Children leadlog 10 or 
more comic books 
per month: 

Teletown 6 187 

Radiotown 6 109 

Teletown 10 175 

Radiotown 10 113 

(“Unw many comic bocks would you estimate you have read In fhe lost 


34.2 1 
89.0 ( 

6.3 1 

51.3 3 


Number of siavles at* 
tended per month: 


Teletown 6.10 369 1.15 1.65 1 

Radiotown 6.10 217 3.07 1.33 ( 


( “Haw many times bav» ymi (OM t» the navies In ihe last ina»Ui?“ ) 


17.36* 


Number of baun spent 
listening to radio on 
an average school 


day: 

Teletown 6.10 364 1.68 

Radiotown 0,10 Sl7 0.07 


12.24* 


(“Haw much time would you estimate ru« spend Usteotef to redla an on apersga 
ichool day?“) 


* Signiaceot beyond .001 level. 
{ SlgniSeent beyond . 03 leveL 
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TABLES ON LEARNING FROM TELEVISION 


y These tables are referred to partlcuJarli/ in Chapter S. 

Table IX-1. Mean Cesebal Vocabclaat Scores fob First-Grade Childbbn 
(Telctown and Radiotown, Canada) 

By MeDtaJ Ability 


Ttdetmra RAjifS,nwn 


MaitilAt^ S Uaa S MtAa t 


High 29 d.io 21 8.19 1.78 1.78} 

^Middla 57 7.77 89 7.85 1.63 

Low 33 7.S2 27 6.33 1.48 3.11} 


* tJa^Wed d d««ictia> («nllud givap*). 

f SlsiuScAat bercod tha .lOleral ( .05 br OnMail ted), 
t Sisn^fif nt tha .01 U*d. 


Table DC-2. Results or Axaltsis or Variance Calcclatioks rOR CDimai. 
VOCABCLAET SOORES FOR FdOT-GhADE Ch1LDBB< (T^XTOWN 
A.SD Radiotown, Canada 
By Mental Ability 


Dcpeeecf Somd Uean 

SOTirce of Vuiatloa Furlnm Sqseje* Squen F 


Mental ability 2 59.98* 29.99 U.36f 

Televuioo 1 22.05* 22.05 8.351 

lateractioa 2 21.43* 10.71 4.065 

lodiTiduali within groups.... 250 659.31 2.&i 


* Coerectsd for d a pr o porOonete nibt 
4 Slgo i S t ea t beyood .OSlercL 
4 sitnilmrrt beyood U>» ,01 lard. 

4 SiplIbcaW b^'OAd Ita .OOXtvrd. 
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Table IX-3. Mean Special VocaeblabtScobes roa First-Grade Chojjbem 
(Teleio^vnakdBaoiotdwn, Canada) 

By Mental Ability 


TelttowB RAdlotowa 

Uest*! Ability N Meta N Mean S* 


High 29 3.10 21 2.71 1.01 1.00 

^Middle 57 2.68 m 2.52 1.11 

Low 33 2.39 27 1.7S 0.93 2.52f 


* Deblased estinitte oi Rudud devittiOD (mtblncnniiii), 
I SigniflrAnt beyond tba ,0S leveL 


Table IX-4. Analysis op Vauancb on Special Vocabulaby Scores fob 
FosT'Crade CmLDBEN (Teletown and Rasjotowh, Canada) 

By Mental Ability 


Source of Vertntlon 

Freedom 

i^t 

s“r. 

r 

Mental ability 

Television viewing 

... 2 

... 1 

5.85* 

5.85* 

5.32f 

Inteiaction 

... 2 

2.37* 

1.19 


Individuals mthla groups. . 

... 250 

278.06 

1,10 



* Cdtrected (etdiiprapoMeatUmbcUiftnquoatL i SlguietnibeycBd tb* .03 level. 


Table lX-5. Mean Cenehal VocABVLAJtv Scores ron First>Cbadb Culsren 
< Teletow, Canada ) • 

By Mental Al^ty and Tetevlsloa Viewing 


Mestei Abibty 

Het 

N 

rjr Viewer* 

Mean 

XJgbt Viewem 

N Mean 

Sf t 


.. 13 

9.69 

16 

8.63 

1.89 l.SO 


. 34 

8.15 

23 

7.22 

i.84 1.87 

Low 

. 19 

7.47 

14 

7.57 

1.57 


* Heavy viewing equali I hr. IS nun. ot ik** per everege icbool day by puenU' report. 
1 Uobi^ed ertunite ot rUndtxd devUUuB { within gioopil. 


Table IX-6. Analysis of Vawancb on General Vocabulary Scores fob 
F nisT.GRADE Ckiuihen (Teleiown, Canada) 

By Mental AbiLty and Televidon Viewing 


Source of Verltboo 

°FSd™ 

l^of 


P 

Mental ability 

Television viewing 

... 2 

I 

13.21» 

13.21 

4.15f 

Interaction 

.. 2 




Individuals witlun groups . 

.. 113 

3S8.86 




• Couected/orilUpKtportlonatenilKliLutraQoeiiele*. { Sigiuflciiit beyend the . OS leveL 
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TABtaIX-7. M£ANSPSClM.VOCiM3lJJlTS<»RESrOBFmiT-CBAOtOHLDnjM 
(TturrowN, Canada)* 

By Mental Ability and Televltioa View-tog 


IlfavrVx-**** 


UniUI Ability .V XI<M N Mraa St < 


IBgh 13 3.S3 16 2.75 O.OS 2.231 

.''Middle 31 2.71 23 2.63 1.05 

Low 19 2.68 14 2.00 0.95 2.03t 


* Ilrkry viewing equati I bt. IS min. or mote per iverafi Khoul day by paicnU* mwct. 
t UnUaud t^mala ti lUndatd dcvUtloa C*'Wbja graupt). 

} SigalSrart bryaxl .DSlrv^ 


Tabus IX^S. Analtiu or Vahunce on SrcuAX. Vocabituxt Scobbs Ton 
Fum.CiuoE CiuLDnfN (Teuetow'n, Canada) 

By Mental Ability and Tclea-laion Viewing 


Drgrretid Sucacd Uraa 

Source ol Variatloa rreolnm S^uatn Square F 


Mental ability 2 

Television viewing 1 5.00* 5.00 5.00) 

Interaction 2 3.16* 1.53 

Individuals within groups. .. . 113 112.01 1.00 


* Conected far dlrprepartiooal* rubctait frequeociet. 
t SigniScaut beyood the .OS UtcL 


Table lK-9. DuiECTtON or DcnxAENCcs bctwxen Tuxtown and Badiotown 
ON Soc iNTODMA-nON MeASCBSS* 

By Mental Ability and Grade 


stub Giada Tmth Crada 


Infonnatlaa Tmt 

Tcle- 

Sceaod 

Higher 

Scored 

Uigher 

Tied 

Tele. 

town 

Scored 

Ibgho 

Radl^ 

Scored 

Uigher 

Tied 

Science quiz 

.. 0 

2 

1) 

0 


0 

Naming of band leaders 

.. 0 

3 

0 

If 

2 

0 

Naming of Canadian iwemierf. • 

.. 0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Naming of singen 

.. 0 


0 

0 

2 

11 

Naming of writers 

.. 0 

3 

0 




Identification of place names . . • 

.. 0 

3 

0 

3 



Total) 

... 0 

17 

1 

9 

8 



a CcB cstrier Indicatr tba number €4 inteUigciica t 


la blgber. Tba aocnml of diffcrcacv in _ . 

tly outscore Tefatown lirtb-sradarr. Tbero arc tbxve 

compariaons m tht biqliL. middle, and law p.ywi .1 aUliSy gioupc. 


(from 0 to 3) in wblcb tba m> 
U rmall. and Radlotown rlxtb-graderr o 
" ' -“acb grade for each lej 


. _ ital abibty group, 

t High mental abib^ group. 

f Sirth.gride diBerence algnifieint beyond .001 levdby ogn te 
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Table IX- 10. DiREcnos or Diitxbescxb bstwzcn Heavt akd Ijcht T^levisiok 
V iE^VERS ow Foon Intormatiom McAScnss ( Sak Fdakosco, Rocey 
M otJNTAiK Tow'ns, and Teletown, Canata)* 



Heavy TV 
Scored 

UghfTV 

Swrtd 

Higher 

Tied 

tiCVelof 

Slgniitcueef 

Namiog of >vTiters: 

San Francisco 

... 0 

0 

0 


Teletown, Canada 

... It 

2 

0 


Rocky Mountain towns (combined) , 

... It 

3 

0 



... 2 

n 

0 

.02 

Naming of rulen or statesmen: 

San Franrisro 

... 1« 

5 

0 


Telctown, Canada 

... 0 

3 

0 


Rocky Mountidn towns (combined) . . 

... 0 

2 

2 


Total 

... 1 

10 

2 

.003 

Naming of aingen: 


... 4 

HI 

1 



... 3 

0 

0 


Rocky Afouataia towBi (oombioed) .. 

... 4 

0 

0 


Total 

... 11 

T 

1 

.003 

Naming of band leaden: 

San Francisco 

.. 4 

211 . r 

0 


Teletown, Canada 

.. 2 

0 

1 


Rocky Mountain towns (cnmblned) . . 

.. 3 

If 

1 


Total 

.. 8 

3 

2 

.05 


* Cell ladicete Ibe dumber of ebOitir croup* for wlilcii Um meeo *coro is Ligber. Tbo 

emoojit of dUTerenoo lo mort coses is smtD. 'Hicro oro su groups iB Sea FrsaciicOi three i^edrs (sia» 
d^t, -"A ten), etch separated Into bigb and hsw moM ohUity groups. There are three groups in 
Toletown. high aod low ebiiit; (a the ai^ pads sad low us the (euth grade (mean difference was not 
computed for high ability tcoth-pade poop since only four cases were high mental ability, high tele- 
vlsISB in that sample). There ate four groups in the comhloed Boehy Uountain sample (iixUi and 
tenth gradiu by high and low mental ability), 
f Level of aigmScasce tested by sign 
I Lm menU ability sisth grade, 
i High mental abiti^ eighth grade. 

I Low msiUl ability ei^lh grade, 
f Lm mental ahffity tenth grade. 
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Table IX-11. Perceived Helpfulness of Children’s Television Viewino 
TO School Wore (San Francisco) * 

By Grade and Sex 



N 

Tes 

Neutxilor 

Noncamminsl 

No 

NotA*- 

ceitaioed 

Eicbtb grade: 


... 114 

43.0Z 

O.Q% 

43.92 


Girls 

, . . 105 

49.5 

5.7 

43.8 

1.0 

Tenlb grade: 


85 

32.9 

2.4 

44.7 



... 116 

46.6 

2.6 

3S.8 

12.1 

Twelfth grade: 

Boys 

... 123 

39.8 

4.9 

48.0 


Girts 

. . . 109 

33.0 

3.7 

52.3 

11.0 


ID televUIoo help you In fcboolF* 


Table IX-12. Ferceivei] Helpfulness or Chilsren's Television VIE^vINa 
TO School Work (San Francisco)* 

By Grade and Mental Ability 



N 

T*i 

No 

Not As* 
eutused 

Eighth grades 

High 

... 43 

74.42 

23.22 

2.32 

huddle 

... 123 

37.4 

48.8 

13.9 

Low 

... 53 

43.4 

49.1 

7.5 

Tenth grades 

High 

... 32 

46.9 

37.5 

15.6 

huddle 

... 120 

41.7 

44.2 

14.2 

Low 

... 49 

34.7 

30.7 

28.6 

Twelfth grade: 

lUgh 

48 

03.0 

34.8 

2.2 

huddle 

... 137 

29.9 

53.3 

16.8 

Low 

... 49 

30.6 

55.1 

14.2 


* ‘^oetwIiDlyouseooaUlevlcIaalidpyouiDKlioolF’ 


Table 1X>13. Children's Exfeiuencs wnu Instructional Use or Television 
(San Francisco) 

By Grade and Sei 



U 

lUvuHnd 

TVOdii 

Uavo Not Had 
TVeUu 

NotA*- 

ceittmed 

Eighth grade: 

Be}-s 

... 114 

27.22 

61.02 


Girls 

... 105 




Tenth grade: 

Boy-s 

■ ■■ 65 

9.4 



Girls 

... 118 




Twelfth grade: 

Boys 

. . . . 123 

7.3 



Girls 

.... 109 

6.4 

87.2 

6.4 





ArpzsDJXjx 


2n 


Table lX-14. FnEQtJENcr or Bobq>om win School aftee TV and Radio 
(San FiiANasco, Teletowm and Rasiotou’N, Canada) 

By Grade and Sex 



it 

SentfUmes 

Bored 

Soldora or 
NVrr Bored 

NoTA*. 

cortamed 






Tefetown 

Boy$ 

.... fll 

72.6* 

24.2* 

3.3* 

Girls 

.... 103 

62.2 

35.9 


Radiotown 

Boys 

. . . . 49 

71.4 

26.5 

2.0 

Girls . . . . 

.... fll 

77.1 

19.7 

3,3 

Saa Francisco 

Bo>-s 

.... 114 

Sfl.l 

34.2 

9.6 

Girls .... 

. . . . 105 

49.5 

33.3 

17.1 

San Francisco 

Bo>i 

.... 85 

44.T 

37.6 

17.6 

Girls 

.... 116 

49.1 

44.0 

7.0 

Tcletowa 

Do>t 

.... 66 

75.6 

24.5 


Girls 

.... 99 

60.9 

18.2 

1.0 

Radlotowa 

Boys 

... 70 

85.7 

11.4 

2.9 

Girls 

... 45 

93.4 

6.0 


Saa Francisco 

Boys 

... 123 

47.2 

47.2 

5.7 

Girls 

... 109 

34.0 

61.5 

3.7 


Table lX-15. Fbeqvenct of BoRnwu win Scudol after TV and Radio 
(San Francuco) 

B)’ MeoUl Abili^ and Grade 



.V 

Somrtlinef 

Bored 

Sddomu 
Nerer Bored 

Not As- 

cerUirMd 

Elghlb grade: 


... 43 





... 123 

57.7 

23.4 

13.8 


... 53 

64.2 

28.3 

7.5 

TenUi grade; 


... 32 




Middle 

... 120 

48.7 

46.7 

6.7 


... 49 

51.0 

2S.6 

20.4 



... 46 

^.1 

71.7 


Middle 

... 137 

46.0 

50.4 

3.7 

Low 

... 49 

42.6 

46.9 

10.2 
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Tai>le lX-10. Duujium’s Viewim: or EotxuTw.sAi. Stations 
(SANF nXNCUCOANDnOCXT 1) 

By Grade and Ses 



.V 

Pruticatlr 
Evfty D»jr 


OMD«r 

aWrrk 

Occa- 

Lms ThaA 
WttUf 

Not at 
Ah 


Sao Francisco 

Sixth grade: 

Boys 

142 

2. OX 

8.5X 

10. OX 

10. 5X 

61. IS 


Girls 

. 120 

1.2 

8.4 

7.0 

10.0 

60.2 

1.2 

Eighth grade: 

Boys 

. 114 

1.8 

8.8 

0.0 

16.7 

62.3 


Girls 

. 105 

1.0 

8.0 

5.7 

17.1 

65.7 

1.9 

Tenth grade: 

Boys 

. &S 

1.2 

4.7 

s.o 

14.1 

72.9 

1.2 

Girls 

. 116 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

12.6 

72.4 

4.3 

Twelfth grade: 

Boys 

. 123 

0.8 

4.1 

13.0 

21.1 

50.3 

1.0 

Girls 

. 109 

3.7 

2.8 

2.8 

15.8 

74.4 

1.8 

Roekyl 

Sixth grade: 

Boys 

. 80 

2.5 

4.9 

14.8 

19.8 

58.0 

0 

Girls 

. 107 

O.S 

4.7 

14.0 

9.3 

09.1 

1.9 

Tenth grade: 

Boys 

. 103 

0 

0 

0.7 

18.1 

73.3 

1.9 

Girls 

103 

0 

0 

4.8 

15.5 

76.7 

2.9 


Tamjb LV-17. 

ViEWTNG or D^ucationai. Toxvwa'i (San Fbanosco) 
By Childrea of Different Mental Ahihties 



,V 

V«w.ETV 

DoaNol 

tWETV 

Not A** 

Eighth grade: 

High 





Middle 


42.5 

65.9 





39.4 

53.7 

1.9 

Tenth grade: 

High 

32 




Middle ........ 


23.3 

77. S 





36.6 

71.4 

2.0 

Twelfth grade: 

High 

46 




Middle 

137 

29.9 

67.9 

2.2 




30.7 

67.3 

2.0 


2iieh Mnd 001, 
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Tabu IX-18. Pebcektace or CBiLDiOM Viewikg Comhdnitt Eoucahokai. 
Telemsiok, Hei^teo to VnwiNc sr Other Family Members* 


llloiun^oni 

Occuionoll)', 

Out liCuTbu 

1 Hour 

Not at 
AD 

If father licM’s ETV 1 hour orznoreperwe«k..... 
If father views ETV occasloaoU/, hut less than 

46 

38 

16 

I hour per week 

16 

73 

10 


15 

4 

81 

If modier views ETV 1 hour or more per week. .. . 
If mother vienB ETV occasiaoaJly, hut less than 

49 

26 

28 

1 hour per week 

11 

74 

15 

Not at all.. 

14 

0 

80 

If older ehildviewa ETV 1 hour or cnore per week. . 
If older child views ETV occasionally, but less than 

74 

13 

13 

1 hour per week 

5 

87 


Not at aQ 

4 

4 

62 


* ISS aaOun, 183 Uthco, 413 cULIma. 
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TABLES ON INTELLIGENCE AND 
SOCIAL NORMS 


^ These tables are tcfcned to paTilctiUrly In Chapter 0. 


TaoleX- 1. PEnCcKTorSTVDEKnmFot'iiMmixUtsCA'ncoiuEs (San Francisco, 
Fm Roocy Mocntain Towns, Toxtom-n anp Raoioiown, Canasa) 

By Crado 




Lew TV. 
LewMet 

w5tv. 

Fflat 

RcaLtX' 
Orintad, 
Lew TV. 
itlfb filat 

IIlsLTV, 

lUgbHBt 

San Fracdsco* 

Eighth grade 

197 

7.e» 

34.52 

25. OX 

32.0* 

Tenth grade 

213 

20.8 

44.1 

13.2 

22.1 

TvreUth grade 

183 

31.1 

17 .5 

27.9 

23.5 

Rocky Mountain towiuf 

Sixth grade 

ell 

7.1 

24.2 

19.3 

49.4 

Tenth grade 

597 

22.8 

22.9 

28.6 

27.9 

TeletoM-n, Canada) 

Sixth grade 

191 

15.7 

23.0 

25.7 

35.6 

Tenth grade 

191 

32.8 

18.8 

34.8 

13.8 


N 

LowMone* 
KodComici, 
Low Mnt 

Moviei 
aoa Comicj, 
LowFnnt 

Low Moviei 
and Conuct, 
High Print 


Radiotown, Canada 

Sixth and tenth grades^ 

212 

27.4X 

21.7* 

21.7* 

29.2* 
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TaSLeX' 2. RaAT20NOPM£BM,l7ssC4.TECaiUISToU£SOrVABK>DSA£EiaA 
{ Rocxt ^tomiXAiH Towns ) * 

By Cnde 



Low TV. 
lanrlTlnt 

orUnisd 

Beillqr. 

onooUd 

lOsIiTV; 

UlsbFEfat 

Sixth gnde: 

Radio, median minutes dall/a . . 


41 

43 

61 

Comic books, monthly median. 

5.8 

5.4 

4.4 

7.1 

Movies, monthly median 

2A 

1.9 

1.8 

2.4 

Newspaper:,! per cent reading 
dally ................... 

44 

38 

57 

58 


(N = 43) 

(Ns US) 

(Ns 118) 

(N = 302) 

Tenth grade: 

Radio, median minutes daily . . . 

9S 

73 

107 

98 

Comic books,) monthly median 

0.4 

1.7 

0.4 

2.0 

Ivfovies,^ monthly me<Uan .... 

1.8 

2.1 

2.0 

2.8 

Newspapen.ll per cent reading 
daily 

07 

82 

81 

70 

(Ns 195) 

(Ns 197) 

(N s 150) 

(Ns IM) 


• Slzoifictac* t«tu (pplr tpUMn grsdM. 
rxr^g. 17.ps .001,<{/s3. 


Taels Xr3, PcRCEtnACts op Oulorsn in Afisu Vtt Catcccuues ScLEcm’s 
Vanovs Newspaper Content (Bocnr Movntain Torn*) 
ByCrado 

(lBP«r ««>>() 



Low TV, 
l^vMoK 

Sid 

Realitr- 

orioUed 

nisliTV, 

lU^FtUd 

Sixth grade: 


34.S 


S4.0 



28.4 

48.0 

38.1 

News of national govenunent. 

. 20.0 

16.9 

0.5 

29.7 

11.0 

28.5 

12.0 


. 83.7 

83.1 


88.4 


|N=a3) 

(Ns 149) 

(N a 118) 

(Ns 303) 

Tenth grade: 


ss.s 


72.0 

ut : . 

. 1S.3 

18.2 

42.8 

31.0 

New: of natioiutl government. 

. 17.8 

16.1 

8.8 

40.2 

37.3 

13.9 



83.0 


89.8 


(Ns 239) 

(Na 13T) 

(Ns 158) 

(Ntsiea) 





2S2 
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TablxX- 4. Ptsuns^TACCs or Citiu>nf3< im ^Icdia Use Catxcoiuci Ucaolsc 
VAR jot-} Ttrej or Macazinzs (Rocky Mountain Toh-ns) 
ByCrada 



Ler«TV. 
Low lYiiA 

n<s,ii». 

ukfilrd 

odeetnl 

llieiTV. 
lilsh Print 

Sixth crade: 


. 7.0 

8.1 

8.5 


Sports, hobby 

. W.7 

33.0 

49.2 

49.3 

Gcoera) 

. 58.2 

SS.4 

70.3 

70.2 

News 

. S7.9 

27.7 

39.8 

30.4 

Quality 

Weighted average (luglter 

. a.3 

4.7 

0.8 

4.5 

score, hi^r quality) . . . , 

.. 4.33 

(.Vs4J» 

4.71 

(Nsl4S) 

5.53 

(NslU) 

5.40 
(.Vs 303) 

Tenth grade: 


.. 13.3 

24.1 

15.1 

10.9 

Sports, hobby 

. . 40.7 

33.0 

39.9 

41.6 

General 

, . . 68.7 

58.4 

87.4 

81.9 


.. 27.4 

21.9 

43.0 

42.8 

(^ality 

Weighted average (higher 

.. 5.2 

3.0 

11.3 

3.0 

score, higher quahty)... . 

... 4.0S 

(Ns 145) 

4.11 

(Nal3T) 

e.oi 

(NslSS) 

4.09 

<Nal64) 


Table X'S. Viewino or News and Pubuc AnrAins Proauus on TsLXVuiON 
(Rocky Mountain Towns) 

By MedU Usa Cateecnes asd by Crad« 



Lew TV. 
LowPriDt 


uic&ted 

UirfiTV, 
lligb Print 

Sixth grade: 

Average number of ne>v$ 
public afEairs programs 


2.63 

(NsI43} 

1.53 
(N = 118) 



(N = 43) 

(Ns 302) 

Tenth grade: 

Average number of news 
public affairs programs 
checked as watched. . . . 

.... i.ei 

(N^135) 

1.67 

(N = 137) 

1.99 

(Ns 159) 

1.S3 

(Ns lU) 
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Table X-6. Media Which Would Be Missn* Most bt « Diftebent 

Media Use Catecohies (Rocet Mountain Towns) 

By Grade 

(rnpcrcMt) 



UwTV. 
ijgvr Flint 

Heuiu^ 

orientnd 

IteallO^ 

erientW 

lUghTV, 

HI^Fdnt 

Sixth grade: 

... 3.2 

3.6 

24.8 

13.8 

,, , 



5.6 


A^ag 

... 19.4 


I'ft 




54.0 

■J" 


... 67.8 

81.3 



... 3.2 

5.4 


n'7 

■yr j 

... 3.2 




1 . 

... 3.2 



(Ns 301) 


{W = 43) 

(Ns: 148) 

(N = 118) 

Tenth grade: 

.... 2.0 

4.0 

9.7 

9.9 


.... 2.0 



12.9 

Wag » ... 

.... 12.9 




P 1 

.... 1.0 

1.0 


50 0 

bvw 

.... 33.0 

09.0 




.... 42.6 




■ f j 

.... 1.0 


471 


^ 1 

.... 4.9 



(Ns 166) 


(Ns 135) 

(Ns 137) 

(Nsl5&) 

Itmptfttnl) 

DiFTEEeNT 


lo-TV. 

I.OW Flint 
(N3 178) 

crislW 

(Ns28S> 

lUnlity 

ericntid 

(N = 877) 

HU* TV. 
HlEblVlot 
(Ns40S) 

— ^ 

82 

85 

62 


SomeUmes wat^ ETV . . . 

18 

15 

38 



'X»=S 17.43. p=s .001,rf/ = 3- 
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Table X-8. K^•o^vlJ3^CE Scores bt Chilcbem ts Dhterznt Media Use Categories 
(Rocnr Mountain Towns) 

ByCrsde 



Acerage score oru 

Science quiz 1.58 1.35 1.52 1,64 1,92 1.76 2.19 2.11 

Pkee identificatSon* . . . 1.24 1.21 1.40 1,65 1.96 1.91 3,13 2.57 

Senatcis namedt 0.09 0.12 0.13 0.28 0.58 0.36 1,08 0.78 

Writeis namedt 0.42 0.34 0.76 0.59 1.03 0.85 2.37 1.32 

Jazz band leaden named 0.40 0.47 0.5S 0.69 2.53 1.71 2.83 2.66 

Singennamed 4.02 5.06 4.80 5.23 6.89 6.44 7.35 7.14 

Toptensonga 3.07 3.16 3.43 3.56 4.78 4.28 4.45 4.49 

Pichirequlz? 2.79 3.15 3.23 3.45 5.12 5.03 5.87 5.76 

Picture Iderttilicetlon; 

Identified more public 

affatw tKnn entertain* 

ment pictures 4.72 ll.$S 19.5S 17. 9X 22. 2S 23.4S 26. 4S 23.52 

Equal 9.3 14.2 11.9 14.9 22.2 19.7 25.8 18.7 

Identified mere enter* 
talruDcnt than public 

affairs pictures 79.1 73.0 65.3 65.5 55.6 54.7 47.8 57.2 

None correct 6.9 1.3 3.3 1.7 2.2 0.6 


• Tcslh sn4«, Z> s £6 . 10. p < . Ml. 

{ Toah hkIc. XI a U.ez. p < .001. «!/ 

1 Tcatb grade, X> s S3. 14. p < .001. d/ 
f Tcslh grade, X> = 10.01, p < .001. ctf 


3. 

9. 

2 (two hiafa-pnet caugoriea combined). 


Table X*9. nsa.A'noN or Mdia Use Categories to Sex 
(Rockt Mountain Towns) 

By Grade 


Sixth grade. 

Boys 

Girls 

Tenth pade. 

Bo)S 

Girls 





AJTZN'DCCX 




Table X-IO. Relation or itou Use Catecowes to Inteluoexcx (San Feaxoscd, 
Rocev MowfTALN ToviKS, Teletown and Radiotoww. Canada) • 

CyCtAdfl 


U«oUl Abilitjr 


LiwrTV. 

Low PliBi 


ItcAliQr. 

oriaDlnl 

ItlxhTV. 

Uiskritnt 

Sad Fra&dsco 

Eighth gradet 

iUsh 

hfld^ 

43 

113 

U.Qt 

0.2 

4.0 

9.3X 

41.0 

41.5 

55. S2 
17.7 

17.1 

20.OT 

31.5 

30.5 

Tenth grades 

High 

Kllddle • 

Low 

32 

131 

SO 

21.9 

20.0 

10.0 

37.5 

45.0 

40.0 

25.0 

13.0 

0.0 

15.0 
21.4 

25.0 

Twelfth grades 

111^ 

Middle 

Low 

39 

103 

30 

33.5 

28.5 

30.6 

7.7 

17.0 

28.8 

30.8 

33.3 

8.3 

23.0 

10.4 

33.3 

Rocky MouaUlss toww 
Sixth cnsles 


3.2 

14.4 

22.0 

19.1 

10.1 

59.6 



8.2 

25.5 




8.0 

34.3 

41.6 

Tcsuh grade; 

iUgh 

Middle 

Low 

142 

231 

171 

25.4 

23.5 

18.7 

0.2 

31.4 

30.8 

44.4 

25.3 

14.0 

21.1 

29.0 

29.8 

Tclctown 

Sixth grades 

lUgh 

Kllddlo 

73 

75 

12.3 

18.7 

10.3 

17.9 

22.7 

32.0 

31.3 

21.0 

13.0 

33.0 

31.0 
37.2 

Tenth grades 

llii* 

Middle 

23 

05 

21.4 

31.0 

38.5 

10.7 

18.3 

25.0 

01.3 

33.8 

£1.1 

3.0 

10.2 

15.4 

Radloto^tTl 

SUth atsd tenth grades; 

22.0 

9.4 

27.8 

£3.3 

32.1 

33.0 

.Middle 

Low 

00 

C9 

30.3 

isio 

21.0 


AITOnUSZ 


2S6 


Table X-ll. Relation of Media Use Catecoiues to SoaoECONOuic Statct 
(ROCXT MoONTAOf ToWNs)* 

ByGtaile 


SoaomHUonid 

Statui 

s 

Lew TV. 
LowFiiDt 

Fleams 

orienUd 

ReaWr- 

orieDted 

HirfjTV, 

ICSbRnnl 



. 155 

8.31 

17 . 1 * 

22 . 7 * 



. 151 

6.6 

25.7 

17.1 



. 151 

7.2 

24,7 

18.7 


Lowest 

. 149 

3.3 

40.0 

23.3 


Tenth grads: 


. 146 

21.3 

8.3 

43.5 



.. 149 

26.5 

19.9 

26.0 



.. 150 

18.8 

27.5 

24,8 


Lowest 

.. 150 

26.8 

31.7 

14.6 

28.8 


> CndtA cmbiikcd, X* = ^ , OT* p s .001« ^ ~ d. 


Table X*I2. Relation of ^(esia Use CATECOsist to Edecatjokal Goals* 
(Rocet Mountain Towns) 

ByGiade 

(lAjwrccnt) 


LowTV, RuLty' Elg^TV. 

EduesdAil Goal* LovMat enated aiuslad EisbMsS 

<Wal78> <NagW) (NsM7) («s468) 


V/iUoaly&fiishbighsd>a^«Us$ 21.7 28.6 H .6 IS.O 

Some college 14.0 9.1 12.1 8.0 

Finish 48.8 38.9 00,4 S 2.1 

Not ascertainect 15 .$ 22.1 12.6 21.3 


•X>a22.79.F< .001,<l/=s6. 

Ccnpm ilso tBCM 

Avsia* vecUr basew«k tuM T.SIus. e.Ohi*. 7.322us. S.Sho. 


Table X*13. Roation of XtoiiA Use Catxcobies to Discussing the News 
WITH Othebs (Ro<xt MouTn-AiN Towns}* 

By Grads 
<la p<re«nl) 


Qiacna&Bg tlu Kcwi 

Low TV, 
LowlyinC 



High TV, 
wigh Print 

Sixth grade: 

Yes 

23.6 

22.3 

37.3 

35.4 

No 

72.1 

76.4 

61.0 

61.2 

No answer 


1.7 

1.7 

0.3 


<H = 43 ) 

(N= IAS) 

(NsllS) 

fW=: 3 Ca) 

Tenth grade: 

Y'es 


30.7 

52.8 

38.0 

No 

63.0 

68.6 

45.3 

60.2 

No answer 


0.7 

1.9 

1.8 


(V=U 5 ) 

137 ) 

(W = 159 ) 

(Nsies) 
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Tadle X*14. nzLATioM or Mesu. Use Catecobies to Fiksiko Scuool Dull 
(Rcicct Mookxaim Touks)* 


Grade 

(In^coit) 



FIcuuje. 




LowPdBt 

encDtei) 

oiieolod 

Uish Frist 

Sixth grade: 





Very often 


14.9 

13.6 

13.4 

Often 


S.l 

B.S 

12,1 

Sometimes 


52.7 

47.4 

44.1 

Not very often 

20.7 

14.2 

18.0 

22.3 

Never 


s.s 

10.9 

7.2 



(If = 149) 

(Ns: 118) 

(Nssoa) 

Tenth grade: 





Very often ........... 

17-7 

22.1 

11.9 

15.1 

Often 

17.1 

10.7 

13.2 

IS.l 

Sometiines 


49.0 

44.0 

47.6 

Not very often ........ 


8.1 

22.6 

10.4 

Never 



0.3 

5.4 


(W = 13S> 

{Nsm> 

(Ns ISO) 

(VslBO) 

* Suth grade, B4.t laotK grade, Xis 23. t.rss 

.OOl.dfst. 



Table X'15. PsatcsfrACB or Ciqldken m Focb Misu Use Catecobiu Who Scdiie 


IdyU'f J M 



OmcNtATioN (DEMrar)* 




w 

Lew 


liifib 

Media use catcgoiy: 





Low TV, low print . . . 


40.3Z 

59. 7X 

High TV, low print . . • 

58 

00.0 


31.0 

Low TV, Ugh print . . . 


16.7 


83.3 

High TV, high print . . 


40.6 


59.4 


• X* ss sa.08.<tf = 3, F < .Ml. 


Table X>16. Mean Scorci on an Index or 'TvnmE' OniEKTA-noN bt TENni^^ftABx 
CioLOBEN or OirrEBjNa SoaoECONOESc Statue (Dcrnxii) 



itf 

Mean 

SI) 

Sodooconcnnle statuii 


U.l* 

2.29 

Aflddlo 


11.7 

2.58 

Low 


11.3* 

2.50 


• DtSoocN U<«cca hUh *nd low it iJtiiHl<4i4 u cfa< .M Ut«I tty ooo-ua Int (Cfl a l.St}, 
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Ta£12 X-17. Responses to *The Best Wat to Live Is to Enjot Todat and Nor 
Tnrx-r ABOUT TOUOBBOW'* BoATIS TO FOCH KlSDLA UsE CaTECORIES FOR 
Tenth-Grade SriTSEms, Holdinc Sogoeconouic Status 
Constant (Denter) 

LowTV HlahTV LowTV HighTV 

t.ow Frint Law fttot ILish Pnnt Bigli Print 


HighSES (N = 87)* 

Disagree 23 5 22 6 

Agree 10 11 5 5 

Middle SES (N=:6I) 

Disagree 7 13 10 5 

Agree 7 11 3 5 

LowSES (N = 35) 

Disagree 2 7 6 4 

Agree 6 5 2 3 


* between responia tn qomtlrm medin me ceiegories u ngnificant at tlie .01 

leeel In Iba Alglt Aoeioecanonun Matns sreup- 11. 4^ — 0.) 




APmfDIX XI 


TABLES ON INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS* 


^ Those tables ere referred to parilcularlff in Chapter 7. 

TxfiXxXI*!. Meak Scores OK See Accfi£SsioNZKDiccsBtCUlLBR£NDfDiFrERen' 
^tcDU Use Catecoiuu 


Qy Ctade 




sixth Cr»d** 



Tcoth Crulf > 



lotV 

LaTV 

(t/s 

43) 

LaPt 

urrv 

(tfts 

lUTt 

IaTV 

itf 3g 

US) 

USPt 

llftv 

(Itza 

303) 

Uh 

UTV 

fWa 

133} 

LoPr 

jinv 

(Us 

13») 

lUPl 

UTV 

(t/» 

169) 

JLTr 
lUTV 
(U = 
160) 

Assressloa 

aosiety 

AtteouatM 

... 

Projective 
agereasioo ... 

10.13 

10.43 

10.82 

10.72 

10.85 

20.33 

11.25 

10.53 

8.03 

9.8S 

9.68 

9.97 

9.50 

10.24 

9.44 

9.£0 

S.18 

8.00 

7.76 

7.73 

7.44 

7.76 

6.88 

7.37 

Self-aggresaioa . 
Prosodal 
agsrcssioa . . . 

8. 33 

8.22 

8.33 

8.32 

7.42 

7.40 

7.50 

7.04 


10.20 

10.16 

10.33 

9.27 

0.05 

0.16 

9.03 

AcUsodal 

aggressloa ... 

7.13 

7.41 

0.63 

0.53 

6.10 

0.84 

5.44 

5.98 

•NS. 


I AcsnMfr*taxi«(r.X>s la.23,pxs .01,0/ s 
AtjiMfUi J» = lT.8{,p a .01,4/ s 0. 

!«. 


Tarlc XI>2. ^Iean AccaE»no» Scow rat Oolsrc* or ILsnxn Soaoecavouie 
Status, FANTAst*ouE:an> sx Cnisis 
By Cmfe 


SUth Cn4€ 



yxBUir. 

Oftcstnl 

(JVS91) 

Afl 

4M<*« 
car 3 179) 


AS 

Octe« 

(JVsallO) 


.. 9.82 

10.51 

11.25 

11.30 





















Afitisodal sgsression 






* AU fatbles except Xl>12 «n tot fiv« Bocliy MounUln towns. 
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Table XI-3. Aixocxt or Cavrucr Stxuminc rnow Oiildres or IIicu Socio« 
ECONOMIC Stattts Having Lower AspibatiojJS Than Tuqb 
Parents Ha\'b fob Tuzu 
By ^fedia OrieoUtion and Crad^ 

(lit pft etnt) 


Sixth TenlliCrxig 

Fiatuy- All Futuy- AH 

anotal Qt^n orieitcd OtLm 

tN = 31> (yi=179) (» = 9 ) <W=tllO) 

A. CASES IN FAECnS* ASPIBATTONI ABE inCHEB 


No conEict ■ 4fi*4 22.2 40.9 

LigbtconSkt 25.8 82.9 22.2 29.1 

Xt nrl^r a^^ ....... 19.4 10.6 44.4 24.5 

Heavy 3.2 3*1 2.T 

NA, 3.2 0.6 11.1 2.7 

B. CASZ3 tS wucn PABENTS* ASPOtATlONS ABE LOWES 

No conflict ............ . 83.9 93.3 77.8 87.3 

T.i £K» , , , , , 6.5 3.4 11.1 6.4 

Moderate con^ct 6.5 2.8 3.6 

NA. 3.2 0.6 11.1 2.7 


Tasle X1.4. Amocnt or Coktuct Stemming rsou Cbhdbci or Qica Soocv 
ECONOMIC Status Haviko Hiches Asfibatioks Than 
T ma Pexm Have 
B y Media Orientation and Ciade 

(Imperetid) 

SiilbCfede TcAtbCnde 

raetet7> All FacMjy. All 

cncstat) OlAen comted Otbei* 

(W = 3l) (ar=l78> (tf = 9) <» = 110) 

A. f IN WHIQ F^ms* ASITBATTONS ABE *ni.ut.H 


Nocoaflict 74.0 77.0 44.4 73.6 

Lightconflict 10.0 14.0 22.2 13.6 

Moderate conflict 6.0 6.0 11. 1 8.2 

Heavy conflict 6.0 2.0 

NA. 3.0 2.0 22.2 4.5 

B. rA.TTA IN wHim naJ asfibations abe luhxb 

Noconflict 61.0 67.0 33.0 61.0 

Li^ conflict 19.0 21.0 22.0 17.0 

Moderate etmflirt 16.0 0.0 11.0 15.0 

Heavy ccmflict 1,0 11.0 2.0 

NA - 3.0 2.0 22.0 5.0 
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Table XI-5. Percektacb or CuumcN Havikc CoKrucr Steliiunc 
FROM Lower AsriAATiOKa Tuam Parents or Peers* 

By \!e(2iR Use Categories 



N 

UiskPoina 

IJJeSiW 

CmBict 

lUgh Pueet 
l««rPMr 
Conflict 

LewFurot 

XUskt'ea 

Conflict 

X.OW FArent 

Conflict 

Low print, low TV ... . 154 

5.4X 

22.62 



PJeanue-oriented ^1 

12.7 

24.3 



Reality-oriented 261 


22,6 



High print, high TV . . . 423 

6.9 

22.2 

7,3 

63.6 

*X*s 1S.7S.P= .035 (oo(-uiltcit).<f/ = 0. 





Table XI-Q. Axioont or Cokfuct Stbumind from C&iloren Hatwc 


Lowo AsFuunoss Tuan TMeoi Parents Havz for ‘nezM 



By Crade. Sex. and Mental Ahihty 








Ifcovr 


N 

CnOkt 

Coftfl'ct 

Con flat 

Conflict 



CRAOE* 




Sixth . 


4S.2S 

26.72 

20.82 

7.3* 

Tenth. 


36.3 

27.6 

26.Z 

9.9 



SExf 




Bo)‘f . 1 


3S.5 

27.4 

26.7 

10.4 

Clils .. 


46.9 

26.8 

19.7 

6.6 



MENTAl. ABIUTt} 



High . 


57.2 

24.3 

IS.O 

3.5 

Middle 


39.8 

28.0 

23.4 


Low 


26.0 

28.1 

31.S 



•Xt= 13.S8.ps ,01^<Vc3. 
|lCt = 23.I9,ps .001,<i/»3. 
t XS = 80.t0,ps .001.>tf a; 6. 
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Table XI-7. Rhation oe Media ExFoniRZ lo Contuct Steuuikc . 

Hamnc Lowes Aspirations fob Self Than Parents 


H(*vr Uoderete Lfglit 

CMifiict Conflict Confljct 

(NsU4) {flr = 3U> (N=:3fl3) 


UEDIA USB* 


School day TV time (miautes) . . . 

18d.&4 

166.8 

174.1 

158. 

School day radio time (miautes) . 

102.43 

79.8 

86.9 


Average number of movies 





monthly 

3.12 

2.31 

2.91 


Average number of comic books 





monthly 

4.11 

4.23 



Average number of aiagazmes 






3.79 

4.11 



Average number ot books monthly 

2.60 

3.13 

2.84 

3.20 

KEWSPAFOt READIKC) 




57.0* 

59.6* 

57.1* 

61.62 

Several times weekly 

2S.1 

26.4 

22.4 

21.9 


7.9 

8.0 

9.3 

7.7 

Seldom 

5.3 

5.5 

9.9 

8.6 

TTPCS or SAACAZINES REAS} 



Pulps, confessloa 

14.9* 

13.5* 

12.2* 

11.52 

Sports, hobby, special interest. . , . 

33.3 

44.9 

45.8 

38.8 

C^eral 

54.4 

72.5 

62.2 

74.5 


23.1 

35.5 

29.8 

37.3 

Quality 

1.3 

4.4 

5.8 

6.7 

NA. 

19.3 

8.3 

14.1 

8.7 


•TV, 18.27. ps .OOS, d/se. Bodio, X*a 10.38, ps .10. dts6. Movun. B>s 
13,98, ps .028, d/ 3 8. Comic books, no dciuflc^ diSsroice. Msgtsiaa, Z>s 6.05, ps .025, 
(S^ s 2. Saaks, 2? s &.n, P s .025, <1/ s 3. (AH swAail tests.) 
f Na significsot diSereoco. 

I ^Oicea srera not cicluva m thst cbildrcs ooold nsms moto <>»■« one type. 

Spots, bebbr, ipeeisl intenst. E> s 8.87, p = .05, d/ s 3. 

CeDtisl.X> = 29.09. ps .OOl.d/sS. N«wi.X>s7.67. ps .05, d/sS. 


Table XI-S, Mean Scores on AccitEsaoH Indios bt Auoont of Conflict 
Stefoonc from Child Havinc Lower Aspirations for 
Sixr Than pARsm* 



HttVF 

Conflict 

{N=»4) 

Uodenta 

tK = 3ia) 

Usht 

Conflict 

(Nm383) 

No 

Conflict 
(» s= 549) 

Aggression anxiety 

... 9.87 

10.37 

10.69 

10.96 

Attenuated aggression . , . 

... 9.73 

9.56 

9.63 

9.40 

Projective aggeessiaa . . . . 

... 7.97 

7.8S 

7.43 

7.37 

Self-aggression 

... 7.93 

8.22 

7.88 

7.49 

Prosocial aggression . . . . . 

... 9.59 

9.58 

9.84 


Antisocial aggression . . . 

... 8.05 

7.07 

6.19 

6.11 


AeSKS^ swty, Z>s24.39. p. s4K>l. itf s6. Attenusted sseressii}i], ba. FrojectiTa 
sion, E*_6.18, p.= .0S, <tf s 2 (difhn. nnjt vs. xtiod,U). SeU.sEetnssum, X*slS.31, 
.03, d/ s fl. FrosocUl sEgfesiion, X» s 6.80, p s .05, d/ s 2(dicho. Bojt vi. mod.M). Antl- 
. V. - en » _ _ 


socisi sCfCiwam, s 50.82, p 
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Tau^ XI-9. Childben’s Aimsocui. AccasssiON Scores JkUTCo ro Aicownt or 
CoNTUCr STEiOoNO TROU CtoLD Havikc Lower Arfirations Than 
FAsam ANP/oa Pecbs* 
ilafttcM) 



SigbFUcot 

ili^Pccf 

Cobflkl 

(Ne08) 

Parent 

t^owFtei 

Ccofiict 

(NsZlO) 

LowFareot 

firgbPeet 

ConiUrt 

(N = 27) 

LowParmt 

laiwFaes 

CosQlrt 

(W=s414) 

ABtlsodfi] agression score: 
High 

... 69.4 

52.6 

4S.1 

43.2 

Low 

... 30.6 

47.4 

51.0 

56.8 


•X>s22.20,p= .0Ql,^a3. 


Table XI'IO. CoNiucr Between CBaancN’sAspmATioss amp pASsim* amp Peers’ 
Avnu'noNS, Wkek CmuiREN’s Aspirations Are Lon’EA 



N 

Fo Cent of Qnldren Haviog tiigb AnlirocUl 
AgereaiiOB Scotei 

ICgb Parent 
lUthfett 
Coofttet 

Uigb Partst 
Loir Peer 
CcmSUct 

lAnrFarent 

IdwPaar 

Confllet 


A. DIFFESOrr SOCIOECONOUIC CATECOIUES* 


Hfgliest . . . . 


77.8f 

45.65 

36.65 

IHgb 


76.9 

53.6 

39.1 

Low ....... 


51.5 

47.1 

49.2 

Lowest . . . . . 

66 

75.0 

70.4 

63.0 


B. DOTERfMT MENTAL ABlUmsf 


High 

20S 

55.5 

46.4 

30.9 



67.4 

42.r 

49.5 

Low 


75.6 

69.7 

59.4 


* N't Is Kuna calla «a too rotll to pccout lotlos Z*. “ W sb SES* stfOA Z* s ll.oTi p = 


Table a*ll. IUxaiton or Antisocial ActwesswN Scores to Media Use 
Catecories, bt Parent/Peeii Conduct* 

(/nparcantj 



Hlgb Faraot 

Uigh Fact 

Ri^ Parent 
LmFaer 

LowFaiest 

Xxnr Acg. 

Seatr 

(N-90} 

UlgbAgg. 

{N = 68> 


High Agg. I.ew Agg. 

Secr» Sasto 

<N» 111) (N=:S35) 

Hlgb Agg. 

Searg 
{Ns 179) 


. 18.S 

9.8 

15.2 

13.S 

8.9 

13.1 


. 36.4 







. 27.2 






High TV, high print . • 

. 18.2 







* Wa cannot tecc roabOwHiootod va rJaaaurr-oneotad ia tha cccEJct anaj* aa tha 

M's ara too nnall; in Iba UgiL-lovr. Iba eEect of a«t>«aaioB ia n'suiScant. Z> beug S.U, Rs .025. 
otiB-tail tact, icibag Juit t-i^h tdcvlcioo va, too tciaalcfaia. m find that iba biteractuui of ajuntaaicai 
and oetoakt is aignilAst for tba bigb-bJgb uray (JPsa.SS, .OS, <aia.taa tot) and lot tba 
higb4ow actas (X* sS.Tfi, p s .01. ooe-tan test), biE not ht tba low4aw asisir. 
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Table X1*12. Mean Scores av Threb Measures of Accbessiok (Radiotown and 
Teletown, Canada]* 

By Grade And Sex 




AsUiadal 

AcxreuiOB 


FiotocUl 

Assretaon 


Aestrtdan 


s 

Mon 

so 

N 

lleaa 

SO 

S 

Mean 

SO 

SUth'grade boys . . . 

. 80 

5.49* 

TELETOWN 

3.02 82 

5.58* 

2.87 

83 

4.90 

2.70 

Sklb^grade giib . . , 

. 5f7 

4.44* 

3.16 

95 

S.91» 

2.40 

97 

0.27’ 

2.57 

Tenth-grade boys . . 

. 86 

5.15* 

2.94 

85 

3.73* 

2.27 

84 

4.61 

2.48 

Tenth-grade girls . . 

. tt7 

2.91' 

2.84 

96 

4.11' 

2.29 

97 

6.09 

2.37 

Sixth-grade boys . . . 

. 47 

6.49* 

BADtOTOWN 

2.50 46 

5.63“ 

2.44 

43 

4.67 

2.34 

Sixth-grade girls . . . 

. 6L 

6.20' 

2.09 

59 

5.51* 

2.50 

61 

5.03' 

2.56 

Tenth-grade bo>'s . . 

. 01 

5.22* 

2.97 

59 

3.98* 

2.46 

61 

4.75 

2.11 
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. 44 

3.52* 

2.83 

42 
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STUDIES OF CHTLDagN AND TELEVISION 

General studiet 

1. Eelson, W. A. *Televisioaandd)e(aini]y* (mixDeo.)* London: British Broad* 
casting Coiparation, 1959 

This is a caieful study, done ia 195S and 1956. by means o£ self-completion 
questionnaiKS and diariesfiUed out by large matched groups of television viewers 
and Qonviewers In London, Birmingham, and Wakefield, England. The scores 
of viewers and nonviewers were corrected by a legresrion technique. This is a 
novel method of matching, and probably a gc^ one, although the method makes 
it ifflpossihle for the experimenter to test the significance of observed differences. 

Belsoo found a series of slight diBaeaces apparently rested to tdevisloD, 
Television btiogs the family together at home a little longer and oftener ia the 
evenings. It tends to reduce both bome^entered and fa^y ocrivity, hut only 
slightly. Little was found to suggest that the effect of televirioa in keeping the 
family together at home will disappear with time. On the other hand, television's 
effect on family and home-centered activity seems to be temporary only, and to 
disappear as the recelviog set becomes more familiar. 

Very small changes were found in the total amount of time spent at home 
by children and young people, though there were considerahle redistributions 
of this time. In general, it seems to increase (he time after 6:00 vm. that young 
people fourteen to twenty-two spend at home, and to increase the time before 
6:00 P. 21 , that children under fourteen spend at home. 

Belson found great variation in all these effects with seasonal and regional 
conditions, and felt that these variations ruled out any sweeping generalizations 
about the effect of television on fantily life. 

2. Bogart, Leo. The age of television. 2d ed. New York: Ungar, 1958. 

This is 3 useful summary look at the coming of telcvisioa to the United States. 
There are many interesting tables, particularly concerning television’s audiences. 
The data in the second edition cany to about 1957. A chapter on television and 
children summarizes some of the research studies and a number of the oitidsms, 
pro and con. 

3. Harris, Dale B, Qiildren and telev&ion. Urbana: National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters, 1959. 

A useful, extensively annotated bibliography, heavy on opinion and advice 
articles, and on early surveys. 
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4. Himmelweit, Hilde, A. N- Oppenheim, and Pamela Vince. Television and 
the child. PublishedfortheNuffieldFoundation. London: Oxford, 1958. 

This is a careful, thou gh rful, and important study, and the most extensive 
examination of television in the lives of children at least until the present book. 

The research was done in England in 1953 and 1958. The main sample sur- 
veyed consisted of 946 thirteen- and fourteen-year-olds and 908 ten- and eleven- 
year-olds. Half of each group were viewers of television; half were not The 
groups were carefully matched forage, sex, IQ, and social class. The m a in sample 
came from London, Bristol, Portsmouth, and Sunderland. In addition to these, 
376 children in Norwich were interviewed before and after their families acquired 
television. There were also smaller substudies, such as a content analysis of 
commercial programs and questions to teadiers. 

The Tpai" findings pan perhaps most easily be summarized in terms of the 
questions these authors ask early in their book: 

Who ere the early eiewers? The people with strongest need for ready-made 
entertainment 

How many hours per week do chddren oteto teleoision? Viewers in both age 
groups watched eleven to thirteen hours a week, more time than they put on 
any other leisure activity. 

What iactorg reduce interest in and time spent on pietring? Lower vieNving 
goes with high intelligence, with an active life, and with parental example in that 
direction. 

Do the ctiildren watch many programs designed for adults? Yes, many. 

What kinds of programs do children tike best? Three-quarters of the votes 
were for adult programs, particularly crime thrillers. Adult political programs, 
documentaries, and discusdoos held little appeaL Even the most popular pro- 
gram, however, was mentiooed by no more than one-third of the childietu 

Can diMreris tadcs be developed by seeing programs which are not, on the 
whole, popular with chddren? When only one channel was available, it was ob- 
served that children view ed and came to like programs they ordinarily would not 
have selected. 

ifoto is taste affected by access (in Great Britain) to a second channel? Pro- 
grams with educational value or programs produced especially for children are 
most Lkely to suffer. 

What constitutes televisions appeal for children? Easy availability . . . 
value as time filler . . . the satisfaction of being in the know . . . security and 
reassurance through familiar themes and formats . . . change, excitement, sus- 
pense , . « escape . . . identificatiao - . . warm and friendly personalities. 

To what extent is the child’s outlook colored by what he sees on teleoidan? 
The values of television make an impact if they are presented in dramatic form, 
if they touch on ideas or values for which the child is emotionally ready, and if 
the child cannot turn for information on the same points to parents and friends. 

What ftigfUens children on television? Realistic rather stylized violence; 

fict i on al events in horror or space programs. Wewing in the dark or alone rnalrM 
fright more likely. 

What types of aggression prove most disturbing to children? Guns least, and 
daggen and sharp instruments most Danger to anfmalt like 
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Do these programs make children aggressive? No evidence was found that 
they did; buh on the other hand, there was so evidence of benehdal result 
Does (efeotsion improve a chthTi general hufwledge? A net g-nin was found 
only for the younger, duUer viewers. 

Hoto does television affect children's sohocJtoorh? Brighter children 
to fall behind comparable children who were aonviewers. 

'^What is the effect of televisiort on leisure? Younger viewers reduced cinema- 
going, and all children listened less to radio after television came. Book reading 
was less at Brst, then rctunied to tha expected level. Entertaining at home in- 
creases with television, but casual companionship some\vbat decreases, 

‘^M'hai is the effect on family life? It keeps members of the family at home 
more, but really does not bind them together. 

Does television moke chddren passive? The authors found no evidence that 
it does. 

^Does television make children more enterprising, or stimulate them to make 
things, enter competitions, visit places of Interest, or develop new hobbled On 
the whole, they conclude, it does not 

t,^What is the effect of television on night rest and eyesight? Bedtime is, on 
the average, about t>veoty minutes later in television homes, but the television 
children turn out the light more quickly uid play less in bed. Defective eyesight 
.was no more frequent among viewen than son'^ewexs. 

What type of child becomes a television addict? The authors treat addiction 
simply os heavy viewing. The chief correlates are lower iatelL'geace, insecurity, 
maladlustment and Inadequate contacts and friendships. 

Studies of process and effect 

5. Albert, Bobert S. *Tbe role of the mass media and the effect of aggressive 
film content upon children’s aggressive re^emses and identificarion choices," 
Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 55 (1657), 221-85. 

A total of 220 eight- to (en-year-old chUdren were shown three versions of 
a Western film: one in which the hero won the conventional victory, one in which 
the villain won and went unpunished, and one whldi ended before the conflict 
was decided and beforo anybody could be punished. Children who saw the 
first treatment significantly reduced their aggressiveness, and so also did those 
who saw the third treatment. Those who saw the treatment in which the villain 
won showed on the average no change: those initially high on aggression de- 
creased their aggression, and those who had been law os aggressios became more 
aggressive. Yoimgcr children and children with low IQs were more affected by 
all treatments. 

6. Bajjyn, Botta 'Mass medih and chiJeiren; a study of exposure habiCs and 
cognitive effects," P.^ch. Monogr., 73 (1959) , 1—48. 

A detaJed analysis of the media habits of about 600 fifth- and si^-grads 
diOdren, related to social and psycIuJo^cal characteristics. Significant corre- 
lations were found between viewuig of television, movies, and comic books, 
justifying the grouping of these media together as a cluster of "pictorial media." 
Boys expose themselves to the pictorial media more than Catholics more 
ttian Protestants, children of blue-coDar Emilies more than children of white- 
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mllar families, and children of low mental ability more than children of high 
m e ntal ability. Parental restrictions on media use also account for much of the 
variability. Girls who are over-achievers (school grades better than would be 
expected from intelligence scores) are less exposed to the pictorial media than . 
girls who are \mder-achievers. Having personal problems was not related to t 
exposure to the pictorial media, but those with more problems listened to less [ 
raio and read fewer books. A combinatian of having many personal problems ' 
and being rated high on rebellious independence was related to increased use ^ 
of pictori^ media. Regarding content of media use, the author found that boys 
who are rebelliously independent, get spanked, are not restricted on exposure / 
time, and have low iia.elUgeace scores are more likely to prefer “aggressive hero* ; 
type of content. 

7. Becker, Samuel, anj Glenn Joseph Wolfe. “Can adults predict children’s in- 
terest in a tdension program?* in Schramm, ed., The impact of television. 

Urbana: University of Iliinois Press, 1960. 

Twenty-nine fifth-grade students and twenty preschool children (four or 
five years old) in Iowa were shown educational television programs. Their 
curves of interest in these programs were also predicted by a group of elementary 
schoolteachers (ui the case of the fifth-graders) and a group of experts in child- 
hood education from the University of Iowa st^ and a group of mothers of pre- 
school children (in the case of the young children). It was found that trained 
addts could mak» a fairly satisfactory prediction of what would interest fifth- 
graders, but that neither the professiooals nor the mothers could very satis- 
factorily predict what would Interest the preschool children. Unfortunately, 
there was no validation for the technique of n^asuiing the “true* interest of the 
duldrea in the film. This was done by advanced students who observed their 
overt reactions continuously throughout the film. 

8. Brodbcck, A. J. *Tlie mass-media as a sodaliziog agency* (mimeo.). Paper 

read to American Psycholo^cal Assodation Symposium on Children and the 

Mass-Media, San Francisco, 1955. 

This is a highly stimulating paper, which raises more questions than it 
answers, and refers to some tantaliziag impublished research. The autitor says 
that “the really formidable questions about the mass-media, and indeed about 
any socializing agency, begin when one attempts to discover and state the exact 
conditions imder which the message succeeds or fails to take bold, quite inde- 
pendently of its usefulness.* Like the authors of the present volume, he tiiinlrc 
of television viewing as a problem-solving activity for rJiilfiT **" The fantasy 
experiences may, therefore, be helpful or harmful, depending cm conditions 
rather than on some sort of “essential nature* that resides inherently in all forms 
oi fantasy. He reports tire results of an experiment in which, aggressive feding 
and drive rose markedly after exposure to a comic book story in which the villain 
was not punished, hut standards of right and wrong did not change at all. In 
another experiment, a stereotyped cowboy film proved to have considerable im- 
pact on younger children, but very little on older children. This he explained 
in terms of the children’s familiarity with the type of plot. Contrasting the 
orthodox version of this Western film with an edited version in which the hero 
did not win although he was still morally right, the author suggests that “when 
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aggression is socially successful in fantasy, it tends to remo\-e inhibitions of 
aggression in real life; when punished in fantasy, it tends to be inhibited in real 
life." Ho suggests a number of waj-s in which tliis process of "effect" needs study. 
Among tlicm are sudi galvanometer, pneumograph, and pulse studies as Lass- 
well in the 1930’s made of patients in therapy; and analysis of the way social 
roles ore depicted in films and comicbooks. 
k..-9. Duggan, E. P. "Children at the television set," Times Ed. Sup., 2112:1165, 
November 11, 1955. 

Study of children in an English boys* school (reported by Times cotrespond- 
ent) found that nom-fevii'en of television consistently placed higher on school 
exams, but >vcre reported to have scored lower on a test of general knowledge. 
1^10. Dunham, F. "Effect of television on school achievement of diildrcn," Sch, 
Life, 3-1 (1032), 8S-69. 

Survey of nearly 1.000 sixth* and sevcnth'graders in Cincinnati, Ohio. Foimd 
no over-all significant dificrcnce in sdu>o] achievement bebveen diildren mth 
and without television. 

11. Emery. P. E., and David Martio. Psychological dfecU of the Western film- 
a study in television viewing. Melbourne: Department of Audio-Visual Aids, 
Univc^tyof Melbourne, 1957. 

This Is the fint of a series of studies of the effect of television drama on 
children undertaken at the (fniversity of Nfelbouno. Showing Western films 
to small samples of children in MellMume, and collecting evidence including 
responses to the Iloscnzwcig Picture Frustration Test. Wore and after, the 
investigators thought they detected evidence of "perceptual defence" against 
possible shock from such a film. They were unable to duplicate the Feshbach 
effect in which fantasy is }>}pothesized to be able to release aggressive impulses 
and thus reduce tlie general Ie\'el of aggression. In general, the investigators 
felt that the "happy" conclusion, and identification with a hero who seemed 
more dynamic and effective after the film, probably dissipated much of the 
anxiety resulting from the film's "stress-laden" themes. 

12. Evans, C. C. *7elevision for the preschool child," £Iem. Engl, 32 (1955), 
541-42. 

Observing reactions of forty b'ndergarten and twenty-two nursery school 
children to educational television progtaors. the author concluded that the most 
notable effect was on their vocal^ary. This finding should be compared with 
our results in the first grades of Teletown and Radiotown. 

J3- Ffishhacb, S. “The drive reducing function of fantasy behavior," J. Abnom. 
Soc. Psychol, 50 (1952), 3-12. 

An experimental study with undergraduate subjects testing the hypothesis 
that subjects who were severely insulted and given the opportunity to express 
aggression in fantasy would show less aggression than subjects similarly in- 
sulted but not given the same oppevturrity for fantasy reduction of aggression. 
Thematic apperception test pictures were used ai a vehicle for lantasy. The 
"insult-fantasy" group showed signiScanUy less aggression than the "insult-non- 
fantasy* group. There was more ag^wsiboio the hintasies of the "insult-fimtasy" 
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group tlian tho *noa-lnsuIt-fanlajy" group. In the "insult-fantasy" group there 
\\’as a significant negative correlation between fantasy aggression and later ex- 
pression of aggression toward the experimenter. 

14. Geigcft Kent, and Robert Solcol. ‘'Soclalnonn<iQtclcviiion\vatchlng,"Amfr. 
Soc.. 65 (1959), 174-ai. 

An analysis of sur%-cy data collected from 519 respondents In the Boston area 
in 1950. The authors found that for all social classes the hitago of the "tclmisioa 
fan" was of a person of low sodoccolUMnic status. They discuss television watch- 
ing as predominantly entertainment seeking and suggest that it is more congruous 
wth "the value given to immediate gratification in the lower or %vorking class 
than ss-itb the lime orientation and ideal of deferred gratification of the middle 
class." They suggest as working h)'polhcscs: "(1) bcharior involving gratifica- 
tion but subject to cultural taboos U bkely to lead to adcBction; (2) there is a 
taboo against television-viewing in the middle class but not in tlie working 
class; (3) television addicts would therefore be foimd predominantly among 
middle-class persons wbo are constaitt viewers." 

They present data relating enthusiasm for television to perceived character- 
istics of the tdevision fan. Among the middle-class members of the sample, par- 
ticularly inidclle<Iass men, tliosc who wxre more enthusiastic about television 
were more hkcly than tow er*cla$s people to perceive TV fans as being like their 
own reference groups. Middlc<<]a$s people who were less enthusiastic about 
television were less likely than lower-class people to perceive telev-lsion fans as 
being like their own reference groups. The observed findings may well bo an 
example of the tendency of an individual, in the face of social norms, to think in 
such fashion as to minhnize his own awareness of bis deviant behavior and to 
dwell on those portions of his behavior which confomi to the norms. The fact 
that this kind of misperception is found more among the better-educated middle- 
class respondents than among the less well-educated (working class) respondents 
is taken as indication of the operation of a middle-class taboo against telev-ision 
viewing. 

, 15. Cieovstein, Jack. "ESects of tdevision upon elementary school grades," 
Joum. Educ. Res; 48 (1954), 101-76. 

No evidence that school performance of TV-viewers among sixty-seven sixth- 
grade children in elementary school was adversely ailected by viewing. 0\'er-all 
viewing times averaged between three and four hours. 

16. Haines, William H. “Juvenile delinquency and television," /oum. Son. T/»cf., 
1(1955), 192-98. 

Interviews witii 100 teen-ageptisoners in Chicago jafi, concerning their judg- 
zaeats as to whether fe&visioa, movies, rachb, and pomographi'c h'Cerature played 
any part in their turning to crime, led to the conclusion that “TV, pornography, 
and movies play a distinct role in the creation of anti-social behavior in suscep- 
tible teen-agers.” 

17. Lazarsfeld, Paul F., and Robert E. Merton. “Mass communication, popular 
taste, and organized social action," in W. Schramm, ed.. Mass communica- 
tioQS, 2d ed. Uibana: University M Blmw Press, 1960. 

A theoretical discussion of the social bmetions and effects of the mass media 
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in general. The authors discuss a "status conferral function"* of the mass media, 
mass media as enforcers of social aonns, and what they call the “narcotizing 
dysfunction” of iho mass media. ‘Hiey discuss lie impicatioas of tie structure 
and o\vncrship of the media and condudo". . . the very conditions which make 
for the maximum cdcctivcncss of the moss media of communication operate 
toward maintenance of the going social and cultural structure rather than toward 
its change." 

18. Maccoby, Eleanor E. “Why do duldren watch television?” Puh. Opin. 
Quart., 18 (1954), S39-44. 

Interviews with 379 mothers of five- and six-year-olds in the Boston area 
furnished material on child-training practices and estimates of children’s tele- 
vision-viewing habits. The extent of a diilds interest in tclevisJon was studied 
as a symptom of a need for vicarious satisfaction tbrouglr fantasy when the 
child is frustrated in his efforts to obtain satisfaction in real life. She found (hat 
in the upper-mid^^class, children who are highly frustrated in their current 
hom^fe (subject to many restrictions and not treated permissively or warmly) 
spend more time viewing television than comparable children not so frustrated. 
In tho upper-lower class, no relationship between frustration and television view- 
ing was found. The differences between (be classes was interpreted as meaning 
tlut in tho uppcr-Iow-er class, where the parents themselves spend a good deal 
of time watching television, there is more positive motivation for a child to 
watch television, so that a cliild will be drawn to it even in the obsence of 
frustration because it is a dominant activity of the family drde. la the upper- 
middle class, the effects of frustration may be seen more clearly, because, ia the 
absence of frustration, the child is drawn away from television. 

19. Maccoby, Eleanor E-. II. Levin, and B. M. Selya. **11)6 effect of emotional 
arousal on the retention of aggressive and non-aggressive movie content” 
(abstract), Amer. Psychologist, 10 (1935), 359. 

A report of findings that children who are frustrated just prior to seeing a 
movie remember more of the aggressive content of the film than children not so 
frustrated. An attempted replication [20] did not produce the same results, 
however. 

20. Maccoby, Eleanor E., H. Levin, and B. M. Selya. “Ihe effects of emotional 
arousal on the retention of film contcol: a failure to replicate," /. Abnorni. 
Soc. Psychol, 53 (1958), 373-74. 

An earlier study of public school dtiJdrea in the Boston area (19) found that 
when children were frustrated prior to viewing a movie they tended to remember 
more of the aggressive content of the £bn than a conCrof group not so frusriateef- 
The 1958 study repeated the same design with 190 fifth- and sixth-grade children 
in an upstate New York area. Child^ were frustrated in a spelling contest 
(experimental group were given ninth-grade words to speH in a contest wth 
their control group classmates who were given fourth-grade words) and then 
shosvn a Dead End Kids film with mudi aggressive content. Measures taken a 
week later showed no significant differences between the experimental and the 
control group in recall of aggressive fihn content. 
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21. Maccoby, Eleanor E., and W. C. Wilson. “Identificatioa and observational 
learning from films,"' /. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol., 55 (1957), 76-87. 

An experimental study in which seventh-grade children were shown a movie 
and tested a week later on their knowledge of the content of the movie. They 
found that a child identifies with the Itke-sexcd leading character and with the 
diaracter whose social corresponds with the viewer’s aspired social class 
(rather rhnn with bis membership class). Viewers tend to remember sonKnvhal 
better the actions and words of the character with whom they identify, but the 
advantage in learning does not apply crjually to aU the actions of tho viewer s 
diosen character. Bothchoiceof character mthw horn to identify and the "need 
relevance" of that character’s actions were important. Boys remember aggressive 
content better than girls, provided its agent is the boy hero. Girls remember 
boy-girl interactive content better than boys whenever the girl heroine is the 
agent of the action. 

22. Maccoby, Eleanor E., W. C. Wilson, and R. V. Burton. "Differential movie- 
viewing b^vior of i^e and female viewers,* /. Pm., 28 (1958), 259-67. 
An experimental study in which the eye movements of forty-eight college- 

aged subjects (twenty-four men, twenty-four women) were observed as they 
watched scenes of movies in which the hero and heroine were on the screen to* 
gether with no subsidiary characters. Presuming same-sex identificsb'ons, the 
investigaton asked, "Do hewers concentrate their attention primarily upon the 
chaiactei who is for them, the subject (ego) of the drama or upon the other 
person (alter) with whom the viewer’s identification is interacting?" Men spent 
more time, relative to women, watching the hero, and female viewers spent more 
time looking at the heroine. 

^23. Parker, Edwin B. "The functions of television for duldren." Ph.D. disserta* 
I tion, Stanford University, 1960. 

Parallels Chapter 4 and part of Chapter 5 in the present book. Discussion of 
adoption of television from the point of view of cultural change. Presents tables 
showing positive relationships among print media.— books, newspapers, maga- 
zines— and showing positive relationships among fantasy media— comic books, 
tdevdsion, movies. 

24. Peailin, L. I. "Social and personal stress and escape television viewing," 
Fuh. Opin. Quart., 23 (1959), 255-59. 

Interviews with 730 television owners in a southern industrial city permitted 
classification of respondents according to amount of stress and according to 
whether they were "escape viewer^ or "reality viewers." A statistically signifi- 
cant positive relationship was /otmd betweea escape viewiag and high sizess. 

25. Biley, hlatilda W., and John W. ROey, Jr, "A sociological approach to com- 
munication resear^i," in Schramm, ed.. The process and effects of mass com- 
munication. Uebana: University of IHiaois ^ess, 1954. 

Survey of 400 children in die eastern United States shows that radio and 
television programs characterized by violence, action, and aggression, “and in- 
cluding Westerns, mysteries, crime, honor, and other such adventure themes," 
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are more popular with nonmembers of peer groups (children who have few 
friends) “who presumably are In a sodal position which is roost likely to provoke 
feelings of hostility and aggression." Among older children who ordinarily have 
lost much of their lildng for programs of action and violence, this bldng remains 
strongest among children who are mo^ frustrated in wanting to belong to and 
be accepted by the peer group. For the nonmember of the peer group, the con* 
tent of these programs “may form a fantasy world into which he may escape from 
a real world in which the standards seem impossibly high." For nomnembers, for 
example, adventure-type programs seem to be sheer escape; for members, ^ey 
are more apt to be hked because they have social utility, 

'26. Schramm, Wilbur, “Television in the life of the child — im plications for the 
school," in Ncto teaching aids for the American classroom. Stanford: Institu- 
. tion for Communicatioa Research. 1960. 

Drawing on some of the early findings of the present research pro/ect, the 
author points out some of the implicadons of home television to the school- 
teacher: a child who gets a faster start m'tb vocabulary and general knowledge 
about environment; a child who has a kind of "immature maturity" so far as 
adult sub/ect matter is coocemed; a child who early knows how to learn horn 
television and films; a child who needs help and direction in finding the more 
intellectually re^vardiag parts of television and in developing program tastes; 
and a child who may expect high standards of performance from classroom per* 
fonners as well os fr-om his telcvisioD performers. 

27. Schramm, Wilbur, Jack Lyle, and Edwin B. Parker. Learning from tele* 
vision. Chicago: Public Commum'cation (Dnivenity of Chicago), 1956. 
Parallels material in Chapter 5 of the present volume. 

28. Scott, L. F. “Television and school aduevement,’' Phi Delta Kappan, 38 
(1958), 25-28. 

A sample of 456 sixth- and seventh-grade California children was studied in 
1954. Heavy viewers of television were compared witli light viewers, with the 
finding that fight viewers scored significantly better on achievement tests in 
arithmetic and reading and on total achievement. Heavy viewers were from 
lower socioeconomic status families and had lower intclhgenco quoU^ts tlian 
light viewers. 

29. Siegel, Alberta E. "Film-mediated fantasy aggression and strength of ag- 
gressive drive,” Child Decelopm., 27 (19S5), 385-78. 

An experimental study of t^venty•four nursery school cliOdren, each serving 
as his own control, designed to test the b)pothesef that both aggression and ag- 
gressive anxiety and guaV jmr Jbwer e/ter seeasg s Shs Hvib smdk aggraistv 
content. Results «’ere opposite to those predicted but the differences were not 
statistically significant. 

30. Siegel, Alberta E. “Ihe influence of vmlcnco in the mass media upon cliiJ- 
dien's role expectations," Child Developm., 29 (1938), 35-56, 

An experimental study in which two gnnips of second-grade children were 
exposed to different radio presentations of tho role of taxi driver. The pro- 
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grams given to the experimental group depicted an aggressive driver and those 
given to the control group depicted a nonaggresdve driver. A story completion 
test, given later, contained two situations involving a taxi driver, one story similar 
to a story heard in the radio presentation and one unhhe any radio presentation. 
The experimental group attributed more aggression to the taxi driver than did 
the control group, but only In the story situation similar to the radio presentation. 
31. Thompson, R. J. Television crime-drama. Melbourne: Department of 
Audio-Visual Aids, University of Mdbouine, 1959. 

Two crime dramas were shoum to forty-eight intermediate (high school) 
students in Melbourne. Photographs talum during the viewing indicated a 
building-up of tension during the picture. Projective responses to picture tests 
obtained l^ore and after the showing indicated that, after the showing, sub- 
jects were more hkely to regard women as passive but women’s goals as more 
idealistic, and that the "general buo)'ancy level* of the subjects— meaning "the 
expectation of a happy outcome for all parties'*— dropped very distinctly. The 
investigator conjectured that there may possibly be "evidence here of some sort 
of natural safeguard operating to protect the t>pic3l adolescent oime-drama 
audience from stress effects." He found in his data "no evidence that viewing 
a crime film provoked any criminal or ps>-chopathjc tendencies in the great ma- 
jority of vievvers ... If there is some liA to children viewing this t>pe of pro- 
constantly, it would appear to lie rather la the directioa of the acqui- 
sition of certain r^tively stereotyped and insensitivized reactions ..." He 
had, of course, no time series of experiments or observations on whi^ to test 
ibis. 

Studies of cieicing pattema 

/ 32. Abrams. Mark. "Child audiences for televisioa in Great Britain," Joum. 
Quart., 33 (1930), 35-11. 

A survey of 1,500 children, eight to fifteen years old, in Great Britain. Shows 
that these chfidien typically prefer adult to children’s programs. Greatest effect 
of television seems to be a reduction in radio listening; finds little evidetus of 
effect on movie-going, reading of comics, or club membership. Middle-class 
, chOdien give highest preference to reading books. Working-class children much.'^ 
I prefer television and are more likely than middle-dass tbildren to watch adultl 
I programs. 

f 33. Battin. T. G. "The use of the diary and survey method involving the ques- 
tionnaire-interview technique to delennine the impact of television on s^ool 
chndren in regard to viewing habits and formal and infaunal education." 
KuD. thesa, Gniversity of Mifhigan, 1^2. (Dissertaiton Abstr., 12 [I952J, 
343; and Sp. Monagf., 20 [1953], 135.) 

Children in Ann Arbor, Michigan, who had TV for six months or longer 
were ^ven seven-day diaries to reccud all televiewing for a week. Those in 
grades foiu to twelve who returned diaries were interviewed. Reported average 
weekly television viewing time of 18.5 hours in grades one to six and 21 hours 
weekly in grades seven to twelve. 
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'34. Clarfc, W. J. Of cliildren and television. Cindnnatf, OIu'o: Xavier Univer- 
sity, 1951. 

^Questionnaires administered to 750 sixth- and seventh-grade children in 
1950-52. Reported 3.7 hours aj average weekday vie%ving time 
35. C unni ngham and Walsh. *'Vid£otottT}, I945-57* {znimeo.}. Xew yortj 
Cunningham and Walsh, 1958. 

Every year beginning in 1948, the advertisingfinn of Cunningham and Walsh 
has surveyed the use of television in New Brunswick, New Jersey, whidi it has 
called Videotown. In 1948 only 1 per cent of the homes had television; now 
92.7 per cent have it. Average daily hours of viewing per home increased 
until 1955, when it fell slightly, and has slowly decreased since. In 1957 it was 
3.21 hours per home per day. Long-time television owners watch their sets a 
little longer than more recent televisioa owners. In 1957, about three-fourths 
of children under ten viewed on any one evening. ^Vhen they do view, it is for 
a Lttle over 2 hours, on the average. Teen-agers who watch average about 2 
hours 23 nuautes. Social and gregaiidus activities have been increasing sli^tiy 
with the decline in television time. Movie attendance, very much reduced by 
the coming of television, was in 1957 at the low level of the first TV years. Mag- 
azine reading is also considerably reduced. Radio listening, cut Rom 60 per cent 
of families to 5 per cefit In TV homes in 1951. has slightly inaeased each year 
since. Of all the media, only the newspaper has never shown any reduction in 
reading time becavtse of television. A footnote to television’s cfiect on family 
life is tlut fewer young children and many fewer teen-agers were watching tele- 
vision while they ate in 1957 than several years before. 

30. Evry, Hal. “TV murder causes bad dreams,* Film World, 8 {1952), 247. 

Teachers interviewed 2,000 six-year-olds in private and parochial sdiools. 
More than half said they dreamed about television programs tiiey watched, and 
a quarter of those said their dreams were bad. Of children with television in 
their homes, 59 per cent said they are sometimes frightened by programs lliey 
see. Sixty-hvo per cent of childrra in TV homes would rather watch TV than 
“^lay outside, whereas 83 per cent of children in radio-only homos would ratlicr 
pby outside than listen to radio. 

' 37. Eager, J., and R. Smith- “New views on television,’* Nat, Parent Teach., 40 
(1951), 39-40. 

Survey of parents in uppcr-middle-daxs suburb. A little over half thought 
television bad not afiectedparent-diild relationship: a little less than half thought 
it had. Less 3 per cent thought television had harmed their children’s school 

work; 20 per cent thought it had helped. Eighty-six p^ cent reported it had not 
lessened interest in activities such as scxKiting. dramatics, and music lessons, and 
most of them repeated that sleeping and eating habits and emotional behavior 
were unchanged. 

3S. Fine, B.J., and N.Maccoby. “Televisionandfainilylife*’ (mimea). Boston: 
Boston University School of FubOe Kelations and Communications, 1952. 

A replication of the Maocoby study r40J tuing an older group of children 
in two New England communities, comparing televisioa with nontclcvision ado- 
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lescents. They found that adolescents watch less television than younger chil- 
dren. They found no difference in viewing patterns behveen children who had 
had a television set for sir months and those who had had a set for two years. 

39. Lewis, P. '*Tv and teen-agers,” Educational Screen, 28 (1949), 159-91. 
Questionnaires administered to 1,700 high school students fn 1049. Reports 

an average viewing time of 3.4 hours per day. 

40. Maccohy, Eleanor E. Television: its impact on school children,” Pub. Opin. 
Quart., 15 {l931),421-44. 

A study of 622 children in die Boston area in 1930 and 1951, half with ide- 
vision and half without, matched with respect to age, ser, and sodocconomic 
status. It found that TV increased the total amount of time which family mem- 
bers spend together, but cut into the amount of non-TV joint family activity. 
Increased family contact brought about by TV is not social except in the sense 
of being in the same room with other people. Television cuts into both outdoor 
and indoor pla)'iDg time and into the amouid of time a child spends helping with 
t household tasks. The study found that children are substituting TV for radio, I 
I movies, and reading to a significant extent. I 

41. Parker, Everett Parents, children, and televidon. N*e^v York: Information 
Service of National Council of Churches, 1934. 

Includes summary of survey of 3,539 homes in New Haven, Connecticut Id 
these, 69 per cent of parents generally approved of children’s programs as they 
are, and 26 per cent generally disappro'ed of them. Among the best-educated 
parents and the parents of young diildreo, bmvever, there %vas a greater per- 
centage of disapproval, but still not a majority. 

42. RileytI.M.,F.V.CanbveIl,andEalherineButliiger. '’Some observations on 
the social effects of TV,” Pub. Opin. Quart., 13 (1919), 223-34. 

All 278 homes in an Eastern industrial dty and 278 non-TV homes inter- 
viewed in 1948. Activities of 1,100 TV persons and 1,027 persons in the control 
sample were studied. They found that children spend 3 hours 7 minutes daily 
with TV and that teen-agers spend 2 hours 33 minutes daily with TV. Of the 
te^-age group, 59 per cent of d»e TV children and 81 per cent of the non-TV 
children participated in sports; 37 per cent of the TV and 20 per cent of the 
non-TV children attended sports events. 

43. Scott, L. ‘Sodal attitudes of children revealed by responses to television 
programs,” Calif. Joum, Elem. Edue., 22 (1954), 176-79. 

A total of 4?S California school childreQ completed questionnaires on atti- 
tudes tmvard law enforcement Of these, 60 per cent thought it Avas all right 
to use disho n esty in law enforcement; 13 per cent thought sheriffs today are dis- 
honest (as compared to 43 per cent who thought televisioa sheriffs were dis- 
honest): 79 per cent felt that law enforcement officers mistreat Western bad 
men on television; and 33 per cent thought cowboys today cany guns like their 
TV counterparts. Effect on attitudes toward law enforcement seemed to be more 
pronounced in lower socioeconomic groups. 

,_^44. Seagoe, M. V. “Children’s television habits and preferences," Quart. Film, 
Radu7,Teleciston,6 (1952), 
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Reports reducdoa in rsdio listening and motion picture attendance as a result 
of televisioa Says older children watdi television with ioacasing frequency, at 
least to age twelve. Low socioeconomic status is positively related to amount of 
televisioa viewing. 

Witty, Raul A. ‘‘School children and television. Summary of the results of 
tea yearly studies of children's televisioa viewing in the Chicago metropoli- 
tan area* (mimeo.) . Presented at the annual me eting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, Chicago, December 29, lOod. Dis- 
tributed by the Television lofonnation OiEce, New York, 1960. 

This is a summary of Professor Witty’s annual questionnaire surveys of Clii- 
cago area school children. Most of the original reports have been publislicd in 
the fonn of articles in Elementary Englisli. Sample sizes are not specified in this 
summary report, except the total as "approiiinately 2,000.” These are the 
amounts of viewing he has found in hours per week, 1951 to 1959: 

1951 19sa 1955 1957 1959 

Elementary school popils 19 23 24 22 21 

Ki^ school pupils 14 17 14 12 12 

Ills surveys show that favorite ptograna change somewhat from year to 
year. From 1952 through 1954, however, “I Love Lucy* was the favorite pro- 
gram of both elementary and high sdiool children. Then "DisneylaDd' was the 
favorite of elementary school children for three yean, to be succeeded by *7oito* 
Id 195S, and that in turn by a crime mystery in 1959. Since 1954, the favonte 
programs of his high school students have been two comedians, two Westerns, 
and “baseball and sports.” 

In his studies, he reports, “esoessive viewing of televisioa seems to be asso- 
ciated with somewhat lower academic altaimnent In on early investigation the 
average time devoted to TV by pupils in the upper fourth on standardized tests 
vvas 21 hours per weel^ while the average lower fourth was about 26 hours. 
Similar results were obtained again in 1957.” It should be pointed out that this 
does not control for IQ or age. 

Professional comment 

46. Foimdation for Character Education. Television for children. Eoston: The 
Foundation (about 1958). 

Analysis and advice to parents and broadcasters written by a panel of well- 
known scholars, broadcasters, and educators: Thomas Carskadon, Rudy Bretz, 
George Crothcr^ Ralph Cany, Robert Coldenson, Dale Harris, Paul Jlommr^ 
Fl/.i^nor Maccoby, Paul Reed, Robert Lewis Shayon, and I. Eeith Tyler. They 
sum up the probable effects of television on ciuldren thus: 

Little or no effect on eyesight and heohh, achievement in school, or reading 
of books and library usage. 

Considerable effect on time spent watching, keeping some children off streets, 
reducing amount of sleep, reducing play with other children. 

Unknown effects on character development, moral behavior, fears, aggres- 
sion, behavior patterns. 
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47. Glynn, Eugene David, “rckviaoii and ihc American charactcr-a psychia- 
trist looks at television, “ in William Y. Elliott. Television’s impact on Ameri- 
can culture. East Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 1050. 

Dr. Glynn, a psycliiatrist, views television willi considerable alarm. Calling 
upon analogies from neurotic and psychotic cases, ho concludes that the chief 
effect of television is passivity and dependence in multiple shapes and forms. 
He notes also “the claim . . . that aggression is not so much inhibited by tele- 
vision as displaced." Another thing that worries him is the great stimulation of 
television’s fantasy. He wonders, "what will bo the result of such constant stimu- 
lation from such early ages? . . . Will reality match up to tho television fanta- 
sies this generation has been nursed on? These children are in a peculiar posi- 
tion; experience is exhausted in advance . • . WlicQ the experience itself comes, 
it is watered down, for it has already been half lived, but never truly felt" Ho 
recommends that educational television find the ways of stimulating its viewers 
to meaningful activity. "With this orientation," he says, "television can over- 
come the dangers pointed out" 

48. Logan, C. S. "What our children see," Inst, for Educ, by Radio Yearbook, 
1950, PP- 170-74. 

Reports ans^vers to questions by 314 pediatricians, sociologists, neuropsychi- 
atrists, and psychologists. Ninety per cent of these felt that television crime pro- 
grams have ia some way a detrimental psychological effect on children, and 81 
per cent said they contributed to duldreo's delinquency or antisocial behavior. 
Extent and process of contribution not specified. 

49. Maccoby, Eleanor E. *Tc$timoDy before the Subcommittee to investigate 
juvenile delinquency, of the Committee on the Judiciary, United States Sen- 
ate, Eighty-fourth Congress," S. Res. 62. Apnl 195S. Washington, D.C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1955. 

Discussion of research results presented else\v}iere [18] and reprinted here. 
The author says there is no doubt that duldren learn from television (e.g., what 
to wear at a nightclub, bow to act at a wedding), and she proceeds to discuss 
conditions under which aggressive content might be learned and levels of 
aggression affected by television content. She questions the effectiveness of 
discharge of aggressive feelings by viewing violent activity on television. "Pre- 
sumably, if he reenters a frustrating situation when the TV situation is over, he 
can be made angry again and will be just as ready for . . . [real-life] aggres- 
sion as he ever was before." Sbe further says, “I expect when we do the research 
that we will find that aggressive feelings are sometimes increased rather than 
reduced by aggressive scenes on television or in the movies." 

50. Meerlo, J. A. M. “Television addiction and reactive apathy," }oum. Nero, 
and Mental Diseases, 120 (1954), 290-91. 

Psychiatrist’s report of a girl who became addicted to television and became 
unable, until treated, to distinguish between the world of television fantasy and 
the real world. 

51. Pool, I. de Sola. “Free discussion and public taste,” Pub. Opin. Quart., 24 
(1960), 19-23. 
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Testimony presented at public bearings bcld by the Federal CommumcaUoni 
Commissfon on December il, 1959, ur^sg tbo FCC to engage in extensive re* 
search in the behavioral sciences. Ho the Hlmmelwcit [4] finding that 

children came to like “good cultuml programs* which they watch^ because they 
had no alternative, although they would not have chosen the program if they had 
had a choice. He says, “If the situaUon is reciprocal, then we may guess that at 
times when only poor programming is available on the air people will watch it 
for lack of something better to do, and in so doing they may develop bad taste 
habits. If the Ilimmelv.'cH finding can be generalized, then when tlicro it a 
choice of program levels people will pick programs at their ovvn level, and the 
presence of a poor program among those available wiD do liulo or no harm, for 
it will not be chosen by viewers whom it wtmld change.* 

52. Shayon, Robert Lewis. Television and our children. New Vork; Longmans^ 

Green, 1051. 

An informed and moderate look at the pTobablo cficcts and possible gains 
of telcviaon, by a television producer and exilic. 


RCIATCO STVDtES OP fimxi nrv A^n> OTHER XOSU 

53. AUwood, Martin S. The impact of the comics on a European country. 
MuUsjo: losUtutet f)Ta Samhallsforskning {Institute for Social Research}, 
lOSO. (Short English version published as a pamphlet.) 

Questionnaires were completed by 649 persons in Sweden, 74 per ecut of 
them eiglitccn years of ago or younger. Thirty>two per cent tievxr read cotnio 
strips in aewspapert and 72 per cent never read comic books; Manual workers 
and their children are more interested in comics than ore whilo-coUar workers 
and their children. Heavy movie-goers are more Ikdy to be comic book readers. 
Among male readers, “Phantom* w'as Uio favorite comic, with *Tarzan" second; 
among femalo readers, “Bloodie* was first, with “rhantom* second. 

Concerning cifccts, Aliwood say*; "nJO effect of comict ... is peripheral 
to the personality. The security or insecurity of the personaL'ty depends on quite 
different things, and above oU on the kind of human relations it has developed 
in the hom e , with father, mother, brotben and sisters . . .* 


54- Charter^ W. W. Motion pictures and youths a summary. New Vwks Mao* 
millan, 1033. 

This is the summary of the Pa)-oo Fund studies of children and motion pic- 
tures. The volumes it siunroarizes are the following. oD published in .S'cw Voifc. 
by Macmillan, in 1933; . 


Iloladiy, P. W.. *ad C«»S8 D- SteJJaiiL CcUtog khaa from the movies. 
relmoA, Ruth C., and L. 1- TWitcno. .MoUon pictures and the soOd atUudes U 

ShattlewWi, Frank K., and .M«k A- May. The aodd tuoduct and attauj# et movi* 

Dy^^,W.S.,awlChri»tiin ARucinsicL The anotkiiial rcipoaiea ol cLAIrra to lie 
motioa pletura aStualloa. , . , 

retm. OuiUa C. Molloa picture* and staodirO* of morality. 

RexuLiw, Samuel, Veraon L. MOlcr, and Daenthy MarquU. CUdrea s sJpep. 
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Blumer, Herbert. Movies and conduct. 

Dale, Edgar. The content of motion pictures. 

Dale, Edgar. Children’s attendance at motios inctiires. 

Blnmer, Herbert, and Philip Hauser. Movies, delinquency, and crime. 

Crcssey, Paul G., and Frederick M. Thradrer. Boys, movies, and city streets. 

Dale, Edgar. Mow to appreciate xnotkm pictures. 

This is a rich series of studies, to whirdt a short summary will not do justice. 
They represent the best-staffed and best-financed research approach to the ques- 
doits of childrens’ relation to films. 

ChiIdrenfromfivetoeightyearsold,in the early 1930’s, averaged .42 movies 
a week; children &om eight to nineteen averaged , 99 movies per week. (Thrs is 
almost exactly what we found them averaging just before the coming of tele- 
vision.) 

At that time in the 1930’s, 29 .0 per cent of all movie themes were love, 27.4 
per cent crime, and 15 per cent sex. 

These investigators found that children remembered a very great deal from 
theater movies. They concluded that an ei^t- or nine-year-old child will catch 
three out of five of the items a superior adult will catch, an eleven- or tsvelve- 
year-old child tvill catch three out of four, and a fifteen- or sixteen-year-oId will 
catch nine out of ten. They found the retention curves of this infonnation to be 
unusually blgh. Action is remembered best, they said, "whea it concerned sports, 
general conversation, crime, and fighting, when it bad a high emotional tonus, 
and when it occurred in a familiar type of setting su^ as home, school, or ten^ 
ment ... It was understood least when it concerned unfamiliar activities such 
as bootleggiag and business, when it had practically no emotional tonus, and 
when it occurred in surroundings of an unfamiliar and interesting type such as 
cafe and frontier."’ In summary, they said, the amount of infoimadon children 
gain from movies is 'tremendously high.’* 

They found, furthennore, that attitudes were often significantly changed by 
motion pictures. Even though one picture related to a social issue might not 
significantly change an attitude, the effect is cumulative, and successive exposure 
to pictures of this type will usually make for an attitude diange. 

Worldng with galvanometer and pneumo-cardiograph, they foimd that movies 
induced couriderable emotiooal reaction, even when that was not detectable by 
visual observation of face or movements. In the six- to IB-year-olds, the greatest 
emotional effect came from scenes of danger and conffict. In these years, erotic 
scenes had the least effect. Erob'c material stirred emotions most with sixteen- 
year-olds. They caution, however, that there are great individual differences in 
these respects. They report that 93 per cent of children have been frightened by 
movies at some time, and that some children lose sleep as a result of movies. 

Movies have an influence on childred, they hypothesized, chiefly by 'taking 
possession' emotionally of them. This can be avoided by developing “adult 
discount” or “emotional detachment”— that is, by learning to look at the movie 
as a story or a play, rather than as the real thing. 

Attempting to relate movies to behavior, they concluded that movies do 
indeed influence children’s action, notably the form of their play. They found 
t h a t a group of delin quents went to movies more often a group of non- 
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delioquents, but stopped short of bUznlng delioqueocy on the movies. Rather, 
they pointed out, the causes o! such bdiavjor are complex. Movies are only one 
strand in the csq)crieoco that goes into delinquency. The m6ucnce of movies 
cannot easily be generalized, they said. It is "spedfio for a given child and a 
given movie. The same picture may in£uoncs different children in distincily 
opposite directious." 

55. Lyness, Paul I. “The place of the mass media in the lives of boys and girls,” 
Jotim. Quart.. 2Q (1932), 43-54. 

A total of 1,418 children in grades three, five, seven, nine, and eleven in 
Des Moines, loun, siwe questioned about their media beiaHor in J95J, prior 
to the introduction of television in the area. Figures on radio listening and on 
ncsvspapcr, magazine, booh, and comic reading are presented. Radio was found 
to be tlie ODO medium children would keep if they bad to give up all but one. 
Radio was picked by children as their favorite source for nesvs and was con- 
sidered more reliable than newspapers. 

5Q. Schramm, \V|]bur, Jack L)‘Ie> and Edwin B. Parker. "Patterns in childrens 
reading of n«vspapeis,“/oum. Quart., 37 (1980), 3S~40. 

Drawing on material from the present study, the authors desenbe tbe begin- 
Dings of newspaper use (Uie newspaper is the 1^ of the media to come into real 
use by children) and the development of a pattern of reading many parts of the 
paper. Comic reading comes to its hei^t about the fourth grade, thereafter de- 
creases. There is very little general reading of the paper before the sixth grade, 
and no great amount of daily reading untd the ei^th grade. During the teen 
years, however, the newspaper comes to be more read and much more highly 
valued, espedally by the brighter children. 

57. Wolfe, Juitherine M., and Maijone Fiske. “tVby they read the comics,” in 
Lazarsfeld and Stanton, eds.. Communication Research, 1948-49. New York: 
Harper. 1949. 

Basing their conclusions on interviews with children of different ages, tbe 
authors say that for normal children comic reading is a means of ego-strengthen- 
ing, and therefore satisfies real developmental needs. For insecure, maladjusted 
childrea, on the other hand, the comics become a substitute for what they do 
not find in life. Superman becomes a father-figure. The comics provide “an 
authority and power which settles the more difficult or ultimate issues, enables 
children to perform their daily tasks without too much anxiety.” These 
f-KiMron, therefore, also satisfy an mootional need with comics, but they do not 
readily outgrow the need. Ihe nonsal child learns to stand on his feet, and 
comics become of little importance for him. But for the maladjusted child “the 
religion of comics is not easily given up. for the child is frightened and no new 
religion beckons." 

58. Zajonc, Robert. “Some effects of the ’space* serials," Pub/. Opio. IS, 

No.4 (1954), 307-74. 

Two groups of children (thirty-two and forty-five in number) ten to fourteen 
years old were allowed to listen to differmit versions of a radio “space” program. 
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in one of which the hero w’as a power-oriented character, and in the other an 
affiliation-oriented character. There was also a control group, given the questions 
but no radio program. Each of the groups said overwhelmingly it would wish 
to be like the successful character, regardless of the methods used in the pro^am 
to make successful. The vote was not quite so unanimous for the power hero 
as for the cooperative one. Furthermore, the children who saw the power hero 
also saw the attribute of power as significantly more attractive than did the other 
group, and they expressed a significantly greater approval of power-based at- 
titudes. ZajoDc warns that these changes may not be permanent, but there seems 
to he reason to believe that, at least in cases l^e this one, children seem to admire 
and copy "what works." 

smriiARms of nssEAitaa om dcsibuction'ai. teixvision 

59. Allen, W illiam H. “Audio-visual communication research," prepared for the 
Encyclopedia of educational research, 3d ed., and reproduced in advance 
(mimeo.) by System Development Corporation, Santa Monica, California, 
1959. 

This study consists of 343 unannotated titles, and 58 pages of discussion, four 
and one-half pages directly on instructional television. In general, these pages 
report evidence on the effectiveness of television as a method of teaddng, but 
they record less dear evidence on the attitudes of students toward it The com- 
mentary Is especially useful in that it considers all the audiovisual devices. 

60. Carpenter, C. R. “Approaches to promisiDg areas of research in the field of 
instructional television," in New teaching aids for the American classroom, 
Stanford: Institute for Communicalioa Research, 1960. 

Before suggesting needed reseordi. Carpenter sums up the state of research 
on instructional televisioa by answering eight questions; 

1. Can teaching by televisioa be done? “Unequivocally yes." 

2. How can it be done? “In a great variety of ways," which be proceeds 
to specify. One is “with all grades and classes." 

3. What are the effects of teaching by television as compared to a wide range 
of comparable conventional arrangements? “Generally no significant differences* 
have been foimd. The differences plus or minus from this generalization are not 
worth arguing about" 

4. What are the economy and cost of facilities factors? A good deal of this 
information is at hand. 

5. Does the arrangement of having the “best" teachers instruct over tele- 
vision improve the quality of teadring? “Generally yes," but even superior teach- 
ers need special help and preparation for televisioa. 

6. Can television be used to provide instruction to students who might not 
otherwise be taught? Yes, especially b> rural students. 

7. Can television be used to provide appropriate educational programs for 
dispersed adult populations including professional groups? Yes, diis has been 
demonstrated most impressively. 

8. Can television be used to consolidate anA combine educational resomces 
of a section, state, or region? This, too, has been successfully demonstrated. 
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A list of thirty-six selected titles sccompanies the article. 

61. Coffin, T. E. “Television’s impact on society,* Amer. PsucltoloRist, 10 

(1955),e3«ML 

A review of research, discus^g and comparing evidence on the impact of 
TV on socieiy in various ways, includuig effect on family and social activities, 
on children, school achievement, leisure activities, and home behavior. 

62. Fiiin,J,D. "Television and education; a review of researdj," ,4 V CowOTun/- 
cation Reo., 1 (1933), 106-26. 

A carefully detailed summary and review of the research literati^ro on tele* 
vision prior to 1953. 

63. Hoban, C. F., and E. B. Van Oimer. Instnictional film research, 191S-1950. 
Special Devices Center Human Engineering Project 20'E-<. Port Washing- 
ton, N.Y.: Special Devices Center (VS. Army'), 1931. 

Useful gathering of hypotheses and summaries of research &om studies of 
teaching film, through 1949. Many of these results arc applicable to instructional 
television. 

64. Kumata, Hideya. Ten years of instructional television research," in 
Schramm, ed., The impact of educational television. Urbona: University of 
lUiaois Tress, 1960. 

Tliis article is an updating of Kumata’s earh'er summary, An JneenSery ef 
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media, Gs; and reality seeking in tele- 
vision, 104-5; and parent-child conflict, 
IS5: and efiects, 144 IL See also as break 
in most tables 
Shooting, see Violence 
Situation comedy, 43, 137-39. 230-51. See 
also Program preferences 
Sleep, see Bedtime 

Sodal classes: and reality seeking in tele- 
vision, 105 ff4 and aggression, 121 fi. 
Social norms: and television behavior, 
isi S., 171-72. 287: and effects, 144 iL 
Social relatiansbips: and television behav- 
ior. iiSfi., 172-73; and effects, S44C.. 
191-92; tables, 2^ S. 


Social roles, and television behavior, 
tta a. 

Socialisation, 142 if., and passim 
Sodocconomic sums, see Social classes 
Space programs, see Program preleicnas 
Stanford-Binct test, see hietbodology 
Statistical (teaiment.sec Methodology 
Stimulation, by television to creative ac- 
Uvity, 153-55 
Summary, 169 S. 

Taste, y how learned, 94-96. See afio 
Program preferences 

Teachcis: and instructional television, 89- 
90; reports of drowsy dtildren, gi 
Teletown, 16, and pnjuim; comparison of 
media behavior in, with Radiotown, 
£9 ff.. tables, 270 II4 aggression scores in. 
compared with Radiotown, 294 
Tesu, see Methodology 
ThriU play, see ^Vhy children view tele- 
vision 

Time, see Amount of viewing 
Tiredness, does television cause? 147-4S 

Variety shows, see Program preferences 
VideotowD, 213 

Viewing conditions: alone or with people, 
267-68: other activities while viewing, 
269 

Viewing time, see Amount of viewing 
Viotenm: orime. 4: does television «<»»*■>» 
violence? 4. )6i ff.; parenu* opinions of. 
55-56: in children's television hours, 139- 
41. See also Program preferences 
Vocabulary, television’s effect on, 85-S8, 
*7»^4 

Wotems, 45. 45, I 37 -S 9 * See also 

Program preferences 
*^Vtao!e iaffilly*' study, 9, ig9-eoo, 207-8 
Why children view tdevision, 57 C.; ubles, 
267 S. 

tVish-fulflUment, see tVby children view 
television 

\Vuh<kaxsI. 5, 134, 158-61; does leleviuon 
cause? 166-67 

Wooing class, see Sodal classes 



